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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The publishera, introduce this little volume to 
the notice of the puhlic, with confidence in its 
merits, and adaptation to the wants of that class for 
vhom it is designed. The author lias aimed to give 
thorough and practical directions upon the forma- 
tion and management of the family kitchen garden, 
and upon the cultivation of our common vegotahles, 
fruits and medicinal herhs, in a clear, simple manner, 
without any attempt at elegance of style. He here 
details what he has learned from personal experience, 
as compared with, and enlarged by, the published 
serv ' f h h m F 

TO Ube 



John P. Jewett & Co. 
March Ist, 1851. 
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THE GAKDENER'S TEXT-BOOK. 



IFl'RODnCTIOS. 

A KiTOHBN Gabden la, properlj, a piece of ground diiToted 
to the culture of esculent vegetables ajone ; but, it lia3 become 
customarj alao to include within its limita, aereral varieties of 
&uiC, a.nd such herbs as are considered most valuable Ibr me- 
dieinal purposes. Large fruit trees belong of right to the or- 
chErd, because when placed in a garden, it will be found that 
their eict«nded roota greatly impoverish the aoil, ^ehile their 
orerhanging branches ore injurious to neortr every kind of 
v^etaUon which maj be in their vicinity. 

It is gratifying to notice among our population a growing 
taste 6>r horticultural pnrBuits. Our wide-spread country em- 
braces every variety of soil and climate, essenM to the pro- 
duction of the choicest fruits and vegetables in then- perfection. 
But, it would eeem that, until within a few years, we have 
been strangely unmindful of these advantages with which we 
are ^vored by nature, and that in the management of the 
kitchen garden, we bave been far behind the peasantry of 
some European states. 

The common day laborer of England, a man of much less 
intelligence and shrewdness than the greater portion of our 
working classes, is distinguished by a remarkable degree of 
akill and taste in t!ie cultivation and embellishment of the Ut- 
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tie spit of ground connected with liis dwelling. Here it ii 
Uiat he Kpendi the odd moments ot time hetween hia regular 
hours of labor ; and while he bestows Oie greatest attention up- 
on the vegetables which are afterwards to grace his humble 
board, he does not forget the excellent effect of a few flowers 
in the door-yard. The stranger who passes along the road 
cannot &jl to infer (hat comfort and happiness preside in that 
cottage, however lowly may be its roof, and however rustic 
and unpolished may be its inmates. 

The state of things in tliis country was formerly very dif- 
ferent. Alfhoiigh gardens were common, yet from the little 
interest which they escited in their owners, there could not 
have been much pleasure or profit attending their cultivation. 
The ^rmer thought it necessary to devote Jiimself exclusively 
to his farm, and the mechanic preferred buying from others, to 
the trouble of supplying his wants by the culture of his ,own 
ground. 

This apathy with which we were once justly charged by 
intelligent travellers, is &st wearing away, and we are gradu- 
ally becoming aware of the claims which llie art of kitchen 
gardening has upon our attention. Much good has been ac- 
complished through the agency of the horticultural societies 
that are now established in several sections. Intelligent and 
practical men have devoted their pens (o the subject, aud have 
already given us many treatises which are valuable ahlte for 
their originality, discrimination and good sense. Within a few 
years, several choice varieties of fruit have been propagated, 
and numerous additions made to our list of table esculents. 
Oihera with which we were little acquainted, have been 
brought into common use. The well-known tomato, which is 
now highly esteemed in all kitchens, was formerly raised in 
the flower garden undei' the name of love-apple, and waa by 
some persons considered poisonous. We arc thus awaking lo 
the importance of the kitchen garden as an appendage to ev»r 
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INTKOUUCTION. 7 

ry country liouae ; anil \re find that its cultivation is iwneficlal 
to bealtii and morale, as well as productive of pleasure and 

To labor is our common lot — a univeraal duty prescribed 
by an all-wise EVovidence before iJie couuniaaion of sin. Ad- 
am, ilie &ther of us all, waa placed in a garden " ki dress it 
ttnd to keep iL" Man was never made to pa^ his life in idle- 
ness -, tlie very organiza'ion of liis iiiind and body proves con- 
clusively tbat neither health uor happiness could be the portion 
of ioactivity. The experience of pbysidana has demonati-ated 
that Ijie mind and the body should both be exercised, in a rea- 
Eonable manner, and at suitable intervals ; that the one ought 
Dot to be restricted (o a single chain of thought, any tnure than 
that the otJier should be conGned in one wearisome position. 
The author may Mil himself by close application to bis desk, 
giving his brain no rest, and yet keeping bis limbs fixed in 
the chair. Where both are properly eserdsed, the muscular 
eysiem is made strong, the blood courses through its accus- 
tomed channels with a healthful impulse, the appetite be- 
comes regular, while the mind itself rempina composed and 
tranquiL Thus the neceaaity for labor is of divine institution, 
aad we find it not only the source of bealUi and pleasure, but 
also the very basis of our worldly prosperity. 

To be tlius beneficial, our labor must have for its object 
Bome useful purpose, such an one as will be of advantage to 
ourselves, or to our fellow-men. The turning of a crank is of 
itself tedious, but so soon as the crank is connected with ma- 
chinery, the task is rendered a source of gratification. What 
person with three ideas in his head, would be willing to sink 
a drdl in the block of gramte, unless it were for the reception 
of gunpowder by which the rock is to be shattered into frag- 
ments! What dairy maid would be willing to* operate the 
chum without the expectation of making butter) Who would 
be content to trundle an empty wheelbarrow) Labor must 
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INTEODUCTIOX. 



be aseful, in order to be tliua Ueseed. In no other at 
the words of the poet be true : — 



And where, we may now with proprietf inquire — where 
can be found any employment which is more worthy the at- 
teDlion of him who seeks aft«r hea.lth and happiness, than the 
CDltifalioD of the liitchen garden) The gardener has some 
useful object constantly in view. While turning oTer the 
stubborn soil — while cherishing the feeble plants in all stages 
of their growth; m the cold of whiter, when he ia making 
ready tor the advent of spring— in the noon-day lieat of Hum- 
mer; he i^ lalwring in the hope of an abundant reward. He 
feeds himself, and he feeds others. That which hia bard toil 
has hrouglit to EUatiuity. graces the table of the wealtliy, as 
well aa tliai of the humble daj-Iaborcr. 

Gardening was man's first occupation, when in a state of 
innocence. He takesaharmlessdelighttnthegradual prioress 
of bis crops. He acquires habits of industry, and learns to 
economize time, for his work is regulated by the succession of 
the seasons, that roll around in their wonted course. In 
adapting (he soil to the wants of different vegetables, in ar- 
ranging a rotation of crops, ajid in providing for future contin- 
gendes, he exercises £>rethought, and ia lauglit to do nothing 
rashly, or without due reflection. When the insects have de- 
stroyed Che plants of one sawing, he is !ed to peracvere, and to 
sow agiun, in the hopes of better fortune. By the care of hia 
beds and walks, he becomes orderly and neat in other tlungs. 
Even Ilia disposition will he improved. If an idle, worthless 
fellow can be coaxed into a garden, the work of his reformation 
is already commenced. The crabbed and stingy will in time 
bepome generous, for he soon learns the pleasme of giving of 
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INTRODUCTION. g 

his abuni^ince to those ivho are leB9 favornbly EituateJ than 
hjmseir. 

Wb all like an occasional cliange, either in nur moje of 
livings or in the objects by "which we are BiuTound<?d. TJie 
Eame foot-path at length loses its interest for the pticlestrinn, 
and lie wishes to turn his stcp^ intii aa uuenplortd track. In 
the garden, there is a regular auccession of new beauties and 
wonders to gratify tlie eye, or to elevate the mind. Kot only 
has each sea^^on its parliculur charnctei'istjcs, but on each day 
is there presented some unespccted novelty to attract tlia at- 
teulloD. TliQ germination of the seed, the development of the 
stem and branches, the bursting forth of the flower, and the 
perfectioD of tlie fruit, are only a Few of the many incidents of 
the liorticultxu-al year. The cultivator's inferest is awakened 
at the outset of his labors, and it gradually etrengtliens with 
the progress of the months. Aa soon as the young plant reara 
its tiny liead above ground, it is the object of his watchild 
care — to shield it from injury, and ia hasten its growth. Eve- 
ry operation of culture, every natural phenomenon, ia calcula- 
ted fo excite emoUons of pleasure, and to direct the psalm of 
praise to the Giver of all good. 

The mental and physical faculties are made strong, while 
the gentler feelings of the soul are quickened, and the strong- 
est passions of our natui'e are subdued. For these reasons, a 
celebrated medical authority bus saiil, "Horticulture and ag- 
riculture are better fitted for the promotion of health and 
sound moralsj than any other occupatioct" 

We cannot think less lavorably of the products of a garden, 
in respect to tiieir influence upon health. They furnish ua with 
tlia substautials of life, and such of the dehcaeies as do not vi- 
tiate or coiTupf, They have been considered by some anato- 
mists as man's natural food, and that they should form tlie ba- 
sis of every system of diet, is agreed by all. Nothing can be 
mote nutritious, or more palatable — particularly in tho sum- 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

mer months, when the free use of aoiinal flesh h most hurtful 
to the syBtem. He who bos once been accustomed to good, 
fresh vegetables and fruits, knows how to estimate their yaluo 
aright, and will admit how difficult it would be fur hitii to get 
along witliout them. Their encellence is vastly increased, 
when they happen to be the products of one's own land, ot 
have been watered by the sweat of his own brow, aai nurtur- 
ed by his care. Ho other person enjoys them so much as ha 
They seem to have an additjoual flavor, and it is reasonable t« 
suppose that they are more giatefril to the stomach, " "Who 
BO valueth," says an ancient worthy, " ot eateth with bo keen 
a relish, the fruit he buyethof the stall-woman in a market, us 
tbat which his own band hath gathered after great pains, anil, 
it may be, peril, encountered in the search !" 

Kitchen gardening is also a source of profit. To be sure, 
it Is orduiarily looked upon as a very small and unimj>artant 
business. Men of large capital, who are engaged in ^gantic 
speculations, may sneer at the idea of gardening being recom- 
mended on account of the profit which attends it. This is a 
mistaken notion, for it appears from statistics tbat no occupa- 
tion is more certain of reward than the cultivation of the 
ground ; while that Commerce is a great lottery, in which 
more than ninety-five out of a hundred adventurers draw 
blanks. 

And. even the farmer looks down upon the kitchen garden 
as a small affair, almost beneath his notice. It is indeed of 
small size, when compared willi the ample fields of a farm. 
But, this is not the proper way of estimating tlieir relative im- 
portance. A farm is not valuable in proportion to the num- 
ber of its acres, so much as in proportion to the quantity aiid 
quality of its productions. Hence a tract comprising a dozen 
acres, may be quite as valuable to the owner, as a tract of .five 
liundred. In the same way, wo should judge of the kitchen 
garden. If the annual income of a single acre, over and above 
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INTRODUCTION. n 

the expense of culdvAtioi], can be made greater tlian the aet 
uiuiusl gain of five Hcrea, which tract Is most profitabla! — 
which the most worthy of »tt«ntion ) 

No land pays a higher rate of iotfirest than the hviiiible, 
despised garden. TJie quantity of vegetables which it can be 
made to produce, almost esceeds belief; and lanners may 
veJl open their eyea, when told that under good management 
two acres of a, garden, will be more profitable Uian twenty 
acres of a farm, as it is usually conduclfid. In tlie vidnity of 
cities and la:^ towns, the raising of Tegelables for market is 
conducted on a large scale, and is paid to bo very lucrative. 

Every person who is acquainted with the varied produc- 
liana of tbe kltclien garden, tlie sustenance which Ihey aiford, 
and theu: cash value, will admit ita importance to all living in 
the country, whether they be farmers or mechanics. For a 
fanuly of moderate size, only a email space of ground ia re- 
quired for the supply of their table throughout tbe year. The 
labor and expense of ctritivation niay be rendered very light , 
ao that while there is only a trifling outlay, the produce rca- 
dera unnecessary the purchase of a substitute. This can, with 
propriety, be termed profit, because that consists of money 
saved, as well as of money earned. If the poor man, by his 
own labor at odd momenta of time, can secure an abundance 
of nutritious food for his family, why it ia plain that he there- 
by avoids the eipenditure of just so much as other vegeta- 
bles, or an extra quantity of meal, would have cost. The 
amount so saved is nothing else than clear profit. Should he 
raise more than he needs for his own household, he can gen- 
erally dispose of it at good prices among the inhabitants of fJie 
next village ; and in this way he will be remunerated {or the 
necessaiy purchase of tools and seeds. 

There are, however, other reasons why gardens should be 
cpmmott, of more weight than the mere commeri^ value of 
their productions. They contribute largely to the it 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

good living. Their fruits and vegetables are con'iiilorcd ne- 
cessaries on Oie tables iif fhe rich. How insipid would soups 
be, if it were not for Ihe vegetHbles of wliich they are compo- 
sed. And, in the succeeding courses, there woulil he an 
insnpportable monotony, if there were no potatoes, no 
peas, no heans, no cauliflower, no spinach, no celery ; nor 
grapes, nor strawberries, nor gooseberries, nor raspberries. 
The poor can derive almost their whole living from the gar- 
den. Even ilje very food wliicli is required to Iteep soui and 
body togetlier, must unavoidably, when pnrdiased, be of the 
cheapest descripfioo. If they have little money to Spend in 
obtaining the substantial of life, they certainly cannot regale 
Ihemselvea with its dehcacies, however agreeable tliey might 
be to the palate. By having gardens, they are enabled to 
feast upon nature's bounties with as much satisfaction as any 
Dibleman can derive from his well-spread board. 

But little need be said of the dignity of horticulture as an 
occupation. It has engaged the attention, and received the 
approval, of the most distinguished men in alt ages of the 
world. Tlie Creator assigned a garden, " planted " by Hinl- 
eelf, as the abode of our first parents. The gardens of Geth- 
Bemane, and of Joseph of Arimathea, wi]l never be forgotten 
as long as the history of the Divine Mediator continues to be 
read. The noblest families of Rome— Ihe Ciccrones, the Fa- 
tni, the Lentuli, and the I^sones — felt not ashamed to bear the 
names ot the vetch, the bean, the tare, and the pea, common 
vegetables which had been introduced by their ancestors. 

Socrates has called the culiivation of the earlli, " an eicel- 
lent employment, most wortliy the application of man, the 
most ancient, and the most suitable to his nature ; it ia the 
common nurse of all persons, in every age and condition of 
life; it is the source of health, strength, plenty and riches, and 
of a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures. It is Ihe 
mistress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, religion, 
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INTRODt'CTION, 13 

snd, in ehort, of all the virtues, civil and militarj." Lord Ba- 
con declared gardening to be "tJio purest of liuniaii pleasures;" 
uiotlier nutbor called it, " the most ratiomil of all recreations;" 
and Mr. Koscoe said, " If I was asked whom I con^der to ba 
Uie liappiest of the hiunan rsce, I should answer those who . 
cultivate the land by their own hands." 

Although it is easy to discover an increased attention to 
the kitchen garden, during the last dozen years, yet it must bo 
acknowledged by every candid observer, that it does not at 
the present day excite tliat interest which it merits. We 
have shown (hat it not only is profitable in a, pecuniary point 
of view, but is, moreover, conducive to health, happiness and 
good morals. Surely, no appendage to a country house can 
reflect greater credit upon the taste and judgment of the pro- 
priet^ir. We would have it more common — we widi its pi-o- 
ductions to be enjoyeil as freely by the humble artisan, as by 
the man of wealth who employs others to cultivate it. Wo 
desire it io be connected with every farm liouse throughout 
the length and breadlli of the land. It is better to have 
ground planted with useful vegetables, than to be overrun by 
pestiferous weeds. The occupation is a noble one, and we 
cannot think of any manual labcr wliich is more worthy the 
notice of the gentleman and the student, or tlie Eirmer and 
the raedianic. It becomes ua not to neglect those treasures 
of the vegetable kingdom, which a good Providence has ap- 
pointed fur our sustenance and enjoyment, and whicl) Ue lias 
been graciously pleased to place within our reach. 
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THE FORMATION OF A KITCHEN GARDEN. 



THE SITUATION. 

KoT a little judgment should be exercised in the selection 
of the ground; for, as has been justly remarked, a poor eitua- 
tion cannot be improred, like a at^Hle Boil, by sldlful manage- 
ment. The choice, when once made, ia generally final. It 
■would be quite unprofitable, to say tbe least, for a person to 
depend upon actual experiment, and to keep ekifting hia 
frames and plants from one plal^e to another, until be can find 
one per/ectly satisfactory, A garden spot is intended for a 
life time, iind it, therefore, behooves the owner not to make a 
selection of the site, until he shall have given due consideration 
to the respective ad vantages and disadvantagea of such lo- 
calities as present tliem^elves to Ivia notice. But we would, 
at the same time, remind Iiim, that it is very seldom a situa- 
tion can be found which is in every way desirable. Be must 
select the best one that his premises offer, and then exercise 
bis ingenuity in remedymg the defects, as well as In improving 
the advantages of nature. 

Tlie first thought should always be regarding the aspect 
or exposure. Although antliorities apparently differ much on 
tJiis important point, yet, after aU, it would seem that a pref- 
erence is given to a gentle indiaa^on towards the bouth east. 
A northern aspect may then be considered as generally un 
favorable ; still, on some accounts, it is to be desired Several 
kinds of vegetables, — such as spiEUich, cauhfiower, and pea^, 
yield more abundantly, especiallj in dry seasons, nhen not 
exposed to the full power of the sun. V^etable growth is 
also in the same way retarded, and will thereby affiird a long 
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sncCBBsion of crops, insfead of running up lo seed iu the early 
part of summer. It might, tlierefoie, be deemed adTLsaUe to 
select an exposure to two or tliree different points of the com- 
pass. Perliaps a Ernnl! knall in tlie centre of tlie grounds 
would be considen^dadvantHgeous. The indinaiJon should in 
all cases be sliglit. Where it is ao great Uiat there is danger 
of the soil being washed awaj bj heavy rains, it would be 
well to Ihrow up a aeries of terraces, faced with turf 

A nioderale elevation should be secured, if possible. Tbe 
garden ought to be neither on a hill, nor in a valley, as they 
are equally objectionable ; tlie first being exposed io inclem- 
ent mnils, and tbe cecond lo damp vapors, early fyosl, and that 
Boumess of the soil which is so di^cult to eradiCjit& 

Convenience of access is by no means the most unimpor- 
tant point to be borne in mind. The garden ought to be near 
the stable ^en?e supplied with manure, and not far distant 
from tlie dwclling-houac, "Icit," ta Dr. Dcane qnauitly ob- 
serves, " being too much out of sight, it should be out of mind, 
and tbe necessary culture of it too much neglected." 

THE SOIL. 

Tbe best soil for general purposes ia a rich sanily loam, 
two or three feet deep, well drained, and sufficiently mellow 
to he easy of cultivation at any season of the year when not 
frozen. Some authors pretend lo say, that in a good garden 
two rarieties of soil are necessary. However desirable this 
may be on some accounts, we think that where a strict rotation 
is observed, a healthy loam of rather a sandy character will 
be sufficient. 

Should drcumatances render necessary the selection of a 
loose sand, n hard gravel, or a stiff, heavy clav — ■which may 
be considered the very worst tinds of soil for culture— their 
peculiar characteristics must tirst be corrected, before tliey 
can be cropped with success. T^b sand ia ao porous that it 
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csnnot retain manure and moisture for any longtli of time, 
■wliilB BO permeable to heat that in hot weather its Tegetation 
irill be parched and almost burned up. The gravel \a atili 
iTOTHe, beeause wlicn stirred by the spade, it bccoinea greedy, 
swallows every ounce of nutriment fumislied, and tlieti cries 
(or more ; so that it has acquired the name of a " hnnj^ " 
soiL Indeed, the eipenae and difficulty of bringing it inl.o 
good condition are sucb, that we can Bcarcely recommend tho 
attempt. The heavy day is bad for very different reasons. It 
is tenacious and retentive of water, a property which is in- 
jurious to almost every culinary vegetable ; with the additional 
disadvantage that it cannot be worked when wot, thereby 
causing a great loss of time in spring. 

As the sand is light and porous, and the day stiff antj 
heavy, by "lining them judiciously a very fine loam may be 
obtained. The tiist named is also improved by the addition 
of lime, plaster, ashes, and any kind of vegetable manure ; and 
the second, by lime, litter, horsedung, or anything which tends 
to the separation of its particles. Lime and plaster operate 
favorably upon both, correeling the looseness of the one, and 
(he tenacity of the otlier. Some persona even go to the ex- 
pense of carting good soil from a distance ; they should alwaja 
select that which is rich and full of vegetable fibre, sudi as is 
found in a wood-lot, or a field which has long lain fallow. 
This practice is much followed in Great Britain, but labor ia 
too dear for its general adoption in tliis country. We have 
read of the soil in the kitchen garden belonging to the Duke 
of Bucdeugh, twelve acres iu extent, having been filled in to 
the depth of three feclL It can easily be calculated by the 
reader, that for sudi an enormous labor, the revenues of noco 
other than a duke would be sufficient. Hevertheless, it is a 
rnanim quite applicable to this country, that a judicious ej- 
penditure at the outset, will do much for subsequent eudcess 
BOd satisfactioa 

If both situation and sotI be good, then there will ba Ettlo 
2* 
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liifticiillj in obtaining a productive gardtii ; if otherwise, their 
disadvantages must be overcome as far as posable bj in- 
creased attention and perseveiance. 

SIZE AND SHAPK 

Tliese particulars are to be determined wholly by circum- 
Etances, — the nature of the ground, as well as tho wants and 
ability of the owner. 

It may serve as Bomo criterion for tlie reader, to state that 
a, single acre will fumisli steady employment lor one man, 
who will probably need an assistant at tlie busy periods ot 
the year. But the produce of that acre Taries so much with 
locaUty, season and management, that it is impoaaible to make 
any estimate of the space required t« supply the wants of a 
certain number of individuals. It must in every case be de- 
cided by the size of the family, their partiality fur vegetables, 
and the fertility of the ground. 

It is a primary ptmdple in horticulture, to raise the greatest 
quantity from the smallest surface. Tlien, Is it not better to 
start with a small garden, to till it well, and, if it be found 
insufficient, to add to its dimensions ; rather than to Bittempt 
(he culture of loo much, so as to become discouraged at not 
receiving even interest upon the investment of capital and 

The amount which one rod of land can be made to produce, 
is truly astonishing. An old story tells the experience of a 
Roman viue-dresser, who had two daughters. When the eld- 
est was married, he set a'iide for her portion one tliird of tlie 
vineyard; notwithstanding which, he still obtained the same 
quantity of fruit as before. And when the youngest was 
married, he gave her one half of the ground that remained, 
leaving to himself only a third part of the origmal tract ; still 
the produce was undimiuii-hed. This illustrates tlie value of 
email holding;^ and shows that a single rod may be made to 
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jield as much as a lot serernl times Wg? r, proviilecl a rcn^ ou- 
^le degree of slull be exercised in its cultivalioQ. We prefer 
Bceing a, small gardeu which is well rtumaged, rather than a 
large one half overgrown with weeds. 

As regards sliape, that must be ijeteriniacd by indiviilual 
taste, as well as by the posidon of the ground. However, it 
is well to state that the square and parallelogram aiu ila- 
servedly approved forms, because adapted to a cheap, easy 
and regular arrangement of the beds and walks. 'Hie paral- 
lelogram, if running east and west, has the further advantage 
of a long, warm border facing the south, witli one of equal 
length facmg the north ; whicii borders, fram the difference in 
their exposure to the sun, are excellent lucationt fur caily JuJ 
late crops. 

ESCLOSURK 

Shelter of some kind is needed upon the norl]i and west 
sides. It is generally known, that on a north border pi-oiected 
by a liigb, close fence, small phinta. like lettuce and radLihcs, 
maj be brought forward from ten days to a fortnight earher 
in spring, than when sown in an open compartment ; and it is. 
moreover, an excellent situation for tender cauliflowers from 
the hot^bed, or for such hardy vegetables aa are allowed lo 
remain in tlie ground through the winter. Low building at 
the north-east comer, will do much in bi'ealiing the force of 
strong, piercing winds from that quarter. But the vicinity of 
large trees is to be avoided, because vegetation is injured bj 
their shade, and the soil robbed of its most valuable properties 
by their spreading roots. 

A high Efone wall, laid in mortar, is considered tlio best 
protection; but the cost of its erection will influence moEt 
persona in favor of a wooden fence, made of either close boards, 
or open pickets. In many places, the entire enclosure of tlio 
garden is necessary, to guard against tiie encroachments of 
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poultry or otlier two-legged aiiiinals. In tlii? case, thote will 
be a fine border, haTing a northern aspect, for currants, and 
such plants as lettuce and peas, which aufier M'hen exposed to 
the full iiiflaenee of a summer sun. The sides of the wall, or 
fence, may be covered with grape-vines, or traiTied fruit trees ; 
thus, at the same time, being mado tu answer several impor- 
tant purposes. 

INTERTTAL ARBAKGEMENT3. 



By tlie phrase "Internal Arrangement?" we meau the di- 
Tision of the garden into quarters, borders, beds, walks, etc. 
This laying out the ground must be regulated wholly by the 
laate of the gardener, and we, therefore, venture (« offer only 
a few hints in regard thereto, instead of giving precise direc- 
tions. As far as our opinion may bo worthy of notice, we 
should recommend regular divisions made by the square and 
line. 8ucb are most easily laid out, and most conveniently 
kept in order. Serpentine walks, with crescent, star or bean- 
ehaped bede, are all very appropriate for the flower garden , 
but they seem hardly suited for such humble tenants as cab- 
bages, potatoes and onions. It is a rule to be constantly borne 
in mind by the proprietor of a kitchen garden, that his main 
object be utility, rather than ornament 

At least one path should be of sufficient width to admit 
the wagon or cart, wliich will bo required at certain seasons to 
bring in dung, or to carry off produce. Foot-paths need not 
be over three feet wide, ^id the alleys between the beds not 
over twelve or eigliteen indies. The border extends all 
Around the garden, and is from six to ten feet wide, witli a 
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fixit-path in front The beds ought to lie imrrow— -saj four 
or five feet wide, sucb being the most caaj to cultivate. The 
numeroua alleys, of course, occupy a great deal of room, but 
Hiey possess the advantages of convenience and neatneaa, in 
enabling lis workmen to clean or gallier tlie crops, without 
trampling upon tlie beds. Tlie principal pntli^ might be dug 
out tu (he depth of two feet or more and then become pluces 
of deposit for the stones removed fn ai the quarters A tliin 
layer of gravel, tan, or even conioiDn earth w ould rondtr llie 
patlislmrd and dry to the feet at all seasons 

In contiectiun wilb the above hmts, a diagram or 
plan of our own garden may be deemed not ouf of place. 
It will be found on the following pigo It is in the 
shape of a parallelogram, runn ng east and -we i, with 
tbc entrance on tlic bciuth side The bo d n d th 
ffence is about eight feet wide; tliat part f tl i 

south and east, is adapted for such plants a^ q a a n 
exposure, and the other for Buch as need sh It f m the 
tuid-daysun. In front of the border is a foot f ati tl f t 
wide. Directly in the centre of tlie garden is tl t 1 h 
beneath which is a good location for a cistern. H ra et 
the four principal patlis, which divide the lai^ plat nt^ f 
equal parts, or " quattera " as they are gon rally ailed by 
English gardeners. These paths are of suJHu t w dth I0 
admit the wagon, wliich can turn around the todhouse, and 
return through (he same path, so as to avoid the necessity of 
having more than one entrance. The quarters arc of equal 
axe, BO that a four-year rotation of crops may readily be 
observed. The tool-house and cistern being in the centre, are 
convenient of access from every part of the grounds. Cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries and quinces are set out on the 
edges of the princi]ial patlti running north and soutli, and tlio 
grape vines are trained upon tlie fence. Dwarf fruit trees 
might be placed in the border, where neither their roots nor 
their tops would be litely to occasion much injury. This 
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KhortjJeacriplion will enable any intelligent reader, wlio ap- 
proves of the plan, to adopt it, with suoli modifications as Ma 
own taste may suggest. 

Althoitgli in this business of laying out a garden, ornament 
is a mere seeoadary consideration, yet perfect regularity and 
neatness are attained wilb little extra labor, and they will cer- 
l^ly luld much to the gardener'a interest in the spot. The 
eoccnti-ic William Cobbett said, that it is quite as reasonable for 
a man to take pleasure iu a garden which is tastefully arranged, 
and tidily kept, as it is for a womau to deliglit m a fine dress ; 
aud he will be as aniious to preserve the neat appearance of 
the beds and walks, as she to protect her gown fram dust or 
grease, from being faded by the sun, or eaten by moths. We 
all take best care of that which is most pleasant to tlie eye. 

THE CISTEliK. 

An abimdant supply of water is of great advantage. Vego 
tables recenOy transplanted often droop, and, if they do not 
die, are much retarded in their growth for the want of moisture. 
And in the middle of summer, tlio heat is Bometimes so esces ■ 
EiTe that the most promising plants "wilt down," as it is 
termed, and nothing but prompt attention will save tJiem. In 
our own grounds, we have often eKperience J the advantage of 
applying water m such cases, even after the heads had fallen 
over, and the stems had turned yellow for several inches above 
the roots. 

Loudon remarks, that " many kitchen crops are lost, or pro- 
duced of very inferior quafify, for want of watermg. Lettuces 
and cabbages are often hard and stringy ; turnips and radishes 
do not swell ; onions decay ; cauliflowers die off; and, in gene- 
Tftl, m dry seasons, all ilie cmd/era become stinted or cosered 
with inseeta, even in rich, deep soils. Copious waterings in-the 
evenings, during the dry seasons, would produce tliat fulness 
«nd Bucculency which we find in the vegetables produced in the 
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Low Countries, and in the Marsh Gardens at Paris, and In 
England at the beginning and latter end of the Bea«oii." 

The Marsh Gardens here spoken of, are so called from being 
in a low district wliicU iras formerly a ewamp. The eoil is 
nnturally a. poor sand, but it has become bj careful cnlUvafion 
ft very rich mould. Fi-om its porous nature, and the frequent 
recurrence of dry summers, it would produce little without con- 
stant and abundant watering. The raising of water from 
numerous wells dispersed Ibrougb t!ie grounds, and conveying 
it to tbe growing plants, is the most taborioua part of Um 
whole process of cultivation. By such means, the growth of 
vegetation is accelerated, and crop succeeds crop witk astonisli- 
ing rapii^ty. We notice these Gardens thus particularly, to 
sbow how a poor eituatioa may be made [m>ductive by the 
regular supply of moisture. We are not disposed to recom- 
mend any reader to the adoption of sucb a task upon his own 
premises ; fur, aside from the nctual labor required, the vege- 
iables tiius obt^ud have not tiie agreeable flavor of those 
nused by a more natural process. 

And we think, further, that the wholesale mode of app1y^ 
ing wiit«r practiced by some gardeners, is posiUvely detri 
mental to the objects of their care. Our own experieoca hw 
satisfied us, that it is only when ^veu moderately and with 
discretion, that water becomes a useful ossistimt. We are not 
prepared to recommend its ri^ular application through the 
growing season, as, of however much benelit it may be, it is 
scarcely practicable by the majority of obr readers. But we 
have no besita'aon in suggesting, that it be applied at certain 
periods in the growUi of paiticular plants, which con not be 
brought to perfection wiUiout an abundant supply of moisture, 
ftppbed eitlier naturally or artifiiaally, vii. when in the seed- 
bed, when removed to the open compartment, in time of 
drought, and when perfeolang their seed-vessels. There can be 
no doubt of the real advantHge to be derived from audi a mo 
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Wlifln the garden is email, it cau be supplied, by two or 
three hours' labor in the evening, witli water braught from tlie 
kitchen cistern — especially if it be not ^ distant. Tliis can be 
done in tlie watering pot, or in (lie large garden engine, or in a 
common barreL (See article on " The Tool House and its cok- 
TENT8.") But wheie Uie grounds are extensive, the gardener 
will look for a supply witiiin the limits. " They are liippy,*' 
aajB Dr. Deane, who Cao resort to a pond or rivnlet. Whun 
theae are wanting, recourse must be had to a cistern receiving 
the rainwater which {alia upon the dtvelUng-house and out- 
buildings. Indeed, r^ water is preferable, bocaose contain- 
ing those gases wliioh are of most, benefit to the plants ; the 
applidnlirin of pond or spring water, on the contrary, is some- 
times attended wifli mjury. 

If the buildings be upon elevated giound, the dstem may 
be located there, from which the water will desCBod by its owri 
weight, through a pipe, to the garden below. In tins case, hose 
can bfl attached to liia Iijdrant, and the grounds eprinHed' 
without tJiu labor of raising the water by a pump, and llien', 
carrying it to the spot where it is reqnu-ed. Or, if this be not 
pracdcablo, the cistern must be located in the garden itself, as 
near the centre as possible, and the water conducted thereto by 
a pipe, and raised by means of a pump or windlass. Any 
8uch work as this will, of course, be intrusted to a skilful ma- 
aim. In the description of our own garden, we remarked that 
a rastem might be put under the tool house, as (liat is a cen- 
tral position, and conTcoient of access Irom every part of tha 
grounds. The reader, before be makes any such arrangements 
for a supply of water, will ask himself whetier the eitra labor 
of bringing it for a short dbtance, m the engine or barrel, wiih 
justify tho cost of a second dstem with its necessary appeit- 
dages. Economy should in every case be regarJtJil, for "a 
penny saved is a penny earned." 
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This is used m brmging vegetoblea fonrsrd at n 
weasone of the year and is by most pcreona considered an ei- 
sentJal part of e\cjy good sized garden We however, do 
[Qot tbmk 80 higliij of its merits. About ail of its advantages 
are common to the liot-bed, whiei) is vastly more coavenieot, 
and less expen^ve. But, iliat all dassea of readera may be 
'Satisfied, tve here append a eljort descripljon of its appearaoce; 

It ia a rectangular frame or bin, partly suoli in the ground, 
land covered witli sash-lighta. It may be built of heavy plank, 
■brick or stone ; (be first named is objectionable, because it 
-will have to be renewed every few years. The rear, or norlh 
'Wall, is about four feet high, and tlie front one is some ten or 
(twelve ioches lower. The width is six or eight feet, accord- 
sr.g to the size of the sashes usect, while the length will be 
iregulated by the wants of tlie owner. Light rafters to support 
-the sashes, are thmwa across at proper distance^. It has 
been suggested by Mr. Buist, tiiat these rafters he movable 
so that tlie gbiss can be raised as soon as it sha'u be touched 
by the plants within. This is effected by taking out the raf- 
ters and placing them in a wooden framewort-— aay twelve 
inches high— which is then set upon tlie pit walls. The pit, 
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when covereJ with mats, forms ui excellent winter apartment 
for house plsnfs. 

We quite agree with Dr. Lindley, the celebrated horti- 
culturist, in thinkiug that however desirable it may be to have 
fi-esh vegetables throughout the jear, those whicli are forced 
will be found less palatable and less nutritious than thoE« 
grown in the natural way. Their exoelleiice is eaerificed to 
the merits of rarity and extraordinary siie. It ia with them 
as with flowers, which always lose their beauty and fra- 
grance when Bubjeetad to great artificial heat 

THE TOOL HOUSE AND ITS CONTENTS. 

A gardener ought no more to be without the proper im- 
plements of his art, than a tailor should be with t ! p ss 
bijard, a mason without his trowel, or a professi 1 w th 

out his library. There are a few fools which a 1 pe 
ble ; these are the spado, the hoe, and the rake Th th rs 
mentioned in tie following list, though tJiey ma t bi, eo 
tidered absolutely necessary, will be found valu bl ass tant. 
Money spent in tlie purelmsc of those which t\ U con am 
time, or will render labor less severe and Irkso by 

means thrown away. He who has cliarge of a la j, ga d 
tvill require many which another person can y w U g t 
alcM^ without. In niaking the selection of th ost seful 
much discriminatioQ must be exercised ; as mai y art 1 re 
yearly brought fiirward, and highly praised by p m m 
terested in tlieir manufacture, which have little to >c mm d 
them besides novelty of construction 

In buying tools ^^ gardener sliimld bear m d th ttl 
lowest- priced is not always the most desirahl It y 

be of very inftnor thai acter —the matermis be f poo 
quality, or put to^elhtr upon wiorj prmeiplo I tJ f 
these cases, it will be found less serviceable th an th 
which would havi, cost perhaps only a triHi. mo Hi wood 
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work eliould be straight-grMned, ani wtU sea^oinid ; tlie 
metal pri)per!y tempered, and fiee from flaws. Neitbor 
ought to bu heavier thsin is eaaential to duiabiiitj. The eic- 
tra weight "fan ounce in B hoe or a. spade, causes the Uibnrec 
to eiiert aumy pounds of Btrength unnecejsaril; during an 
hour's work. 

Good care should always be talien of tools, because they 
Iben last longer than they would if eipo'ied to the weather, 
besides standing in legs danger of being lost or slulen. When 
not in use, they ought to be stored in a shed, or some old 
building, where they will be goarded from this influenoea of 
BUD and storm. And then Uio, it will be koown where tliey 
can alwnys be found. It is a bad plan to spend an hour in 
hunting after a spade every time it is wanted, llie decay 
of the wood will be prevented by an ocoational coat of paint. 

In a garden of moderate size, tbe tools may be ' kept in 
any convenient place about the premises, where they will be 
secure. But in a large piece of ground, it is desirable to have 
everjihing near at hand. Any old shed will answer, but a 
very tasteful building can be spewally erected for the pur- 
pose, at a small expense. 

In the diagram of our own grounds, it will be seen that 
(he tool house is located in the ceutie, where it la convenient 
to the persona employed in either quarter. To the eye it ia 
nothing more than a rustic eummer-houae, overgrown with 
vines ; but we liave little hooka and shelves beneath the aeata, 
on which tlie smaller tools are placed when not in actual 
use. The large articles, sach as the wheel-barrow, engine, 
sash-lights, hot-bed frames, itc, which occupy considerable 
space, are put in another building 

A set of rules for tbe guidance of the workmen, is hung in 
n conspicuous portion. The first one is that old standard 
ma»iin — " Iia«e a ploee firr everythiiig, and everythiiu) in tit 
place." Tlie second is scarcely less important — " A'b tool shall 
be put aamj alien dirty, or out of repair." 
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forwarding earlj plante, or shel- 
tering snch as are taken from the 
% bot-bed aaA sei out in an open 
~ compartment 'When air is to be 
gi7en to the plaatE^ the cover is placed in the manner repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. 

The Hotbed Fbamk should alwajs be of good sound plank, 
with close joints U> prerent the admission of air and water. It 
may be made of any required length, but in width should con- 
form to tbe length of the sash lights. The front eide is usually 
nine or twelve lochea higli, and tlie buck, aide from six to teu 
ini^es higher, so that the glass may be inclined towards the 
south, as well for the benefit of the euq, as for allowing the 
water to run off. Cross-pieces will be required at suitable 
distances fur tlie support of the sashes; they may be about one 



iao)i thitkand Oiree inches wide, and doTC- 
tajlcd into the planks. Where the hotrbed 
is made with an inclined surface, (Kee the 
article on " Foaciso Vkqetation,') the 
sides of the frame should bo of equal 
heigliL It is a very good plan to have the 
planks fastened together by liooks and 
staples, BO that when not in use, they can 
be taken apart and piled up for protection 
from the weather. 

SisH-LiGETTs should be made of ivell- 
sensonud wood, about one and a half 
indies tliick, and small, cheap glass. Ttiey 
may be of any lengtli desired, but a widlli 
of three feet and a half is most convenient 
^e wood must have two coats of oil paint 
8* 



J^lg- 3. 
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before glazing, anii one afterwaiJs. Thia care 
it many years. This precaution ie very importa 
K,. 4. 




The Visk-Shield (Fig. 4) we liaie found of great use in 
protooting young plants frorntlieoild, and the attiicks of ver- 
mia It costs little, and will last many seasons. It is merely 
a small frame, made of thin boaiils, with a pane of gliiss iu 
the top. The sides should be beTellei] so that one sureen can 
be set inside another without toucliing the glass, and by this 
meaoB they will occupy less room when stored away. Tlie 
Bize we find most convenient, is four inches high, and large 
enough on the top to accommodaje eight by ten inch glass. 
Fiq 6. 




Tlie'WHEKLHSiEowmay be considered as very essentia!. 
In lact, no piece of ground, meritii^ the name of garden, can 
be cultivated witJiout its assistance. It should be made of the 
best materials, and then it may be light and easily moved from 
place 1j) place. Nor should an oceasinniJ coat of paint be ne- 
glected, if its preservation bo deemed important 
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SmvELS anh '^pabe? are too 
well kn wo to rcq ire dtscrip- 
t on. We can onl* advioO the gar- 
ijener to purchase tlie beat ndictea, 
although costing more than tlioee 
of an mferior quahtj. 

Forks are by many persons 
preferred to the spade, bceauae in 
dicing with tliem, the labor is di- 
minished, and tlie pulverization of 
the toil better effecfed. They are 



« for breaking 






tiite of beds in spring. 

HoEa are of various shapes and 
sizes. Fig. 8 includes several dif- 
ferent kinds. The two marked d 
and / are Uie Jhach, Tlirutt or 
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Scuj^B lioes, uiefu! for cleaning wallta, cutting weeJs, and stJr- 
ring the soil That marked c 13 cnllad the Forkei-haxk, 
which is a very efSdent implement for loosening the soil 
without danger of injuring the plants. The hoo haa been 
termed the gardener's best friend It is often unneoesBarily 
hcavj, and the purchaser should ba careful to pick out one 
which U both light aod strong. 




The H*Nn-CoiTnrjTos (Fig. 9) ia made of iron, and expands 
from t«n to eigbUien inches. By being drawn between the rows 
ofyegetablca it performs the work of several men with hoes, 
in stirring the soil, and cutting ap weeds. It will be found 
of great advantage in a lar^ gnrdcn. 
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Fig. 10. The Rakb ought to be of the best 

luglit iron. Tliere are nianj ilifferent 
kinds, yarjing in the length aiid number of 
their teeth. For general vise, perhaps one 
haling feefli about two aniJ a half inches 
ong and one and a, half indies apart 
. will be most suitable. The handle 
ehoultl be aa light 3S coiisiateiit with sti'eiigih, and made of 
sound, straight-grained n 



Fig. II. 




The Reel ans Lmit are used for lay- 
ing out beds and walks. Tlie reel ought 
to be made of iron or strong wood, and 
the line should be of medium size. 
When not in use, they aie to be kept 
under coyer, as ejiposure to tlie weather 



i'ould ec 



it Uie line 



The Seeo Sowek, is very sei-viceablo 
ill n large garden. It is quite light, 
dnrable, and not likely to get out of 
irder As it is pushed forward by (he 
operator, llie ground is opened, whiio 
till seed la dropped, eovered and rolled 
I all at the same time. It is easily 
of difterent Bi?es, and drops tliem in hills or 
drills, and tliinly or plentifully, just as may be desired. 
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DrilL'Raei^s are for marldiig drille in seed h 
gardener maj liave aeferal sizes, with the teetJi e( 
0U3 distances npart, as six, eight, t □ tw 1 hi: 
iiidies. Tlie whole may ba made of w d w h 
a woodeii bead and steel teeth. By tli ff 
implement four or fiee drills can be n WQ a 
some time, thus greatlj fkdlitatin ab a h 
most important reason of the year, at d unt ^ Ue 
neat appearance of the bed. 

The DiBBtE is used for malting h es n wb h 
set out roots or plants. It is generally made of an 
old spade handle, having the lower part sharpened, 
and sometimes shod irith iron. The depth of it 
insertion in the ground may be regulated by a small 
peg, which can be placed at various heiglits. 

PauNiNG-SHEAns are of several patterns. Tliey are found 
uaeful m trimming eurrant bushes, raspberries, goosebemea, 
and especially grape vines. 



Fig. 15. 



Gakdks-Shears are convenient for trimming box anJ 
liedgea, and grass borders. They are found of various azex. 
Each one may consult Lis own taste for that ; but it is impo»- 
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tant tliflt tliej should be of the best metal, as they ara 
liable to lose tlteir edge from cutting Lard substances. Tliej 
eIiouH he li jt dij' !<: jresent rust 
Fig 16 




The Teowel h b very valuable tnol for frarsplanling ca!> 

bages, Al. as the plants can be teten up with Vill= nf cnrlli 

attached, and set out m another part of tlie garden mtli but 

little danger of injuring tlie roots. 

Fiff. 11. 



The Wateeikq Pot will be found necesaarj, where water- 
inff the plants is prjLcticed. It is made of difiercut sizes 
"When not in use, hang it so that Iha water ean run out of the 
rose. If well taken care of, and occasionally painted, it will 
last a long time. 

J%. 18. 
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Tiie Water-Cahrieb is a tight barrel or cask, atiaulied to 
& pair of old wheels, and used fur carrying water about tha 
groimds. When large quantities of water are wanted, this ia 
tar leas tiresome work than to cairj it in buckets. Besides it 
makes a great saving of time. No one who Ims ever made use 
ot one wuuld willingly be deprived of it. The ooit of it 
would be saved ili one season. 

K-,W. 




'fhe Gardek-Engine is adapted fo the wants of a very 
lai^ garden. The one repiissentod in Fig. 21, will Ixold abirat 
forty gallons^ and can be easily wheeled around and worked 
by one persion. It will throw water to the height of fiirty, 
feet, anil totlie distance of seventy feet horizontally. It mayi, 
therefore, be found of nse in estinguishlog fire in buildings. . 
Fig. 20. 
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THE EMPLOTMEHT OF TIME. 
The object of the gardener is to bi'ing his vegotnliles fi)cwaril 
:to perfection, in the Bhort«st period of time, and at tlie smallest 
'expense, Hia success depends mainly upon tlie obfcrroiice of 
-certain principles, which are few in number, and easy of com- 
! prehension, viz. : depth and fertility of soil ; a proper rotation 
■of e/opg; selecting the best Tarieliea of seeds ; sowing at tha 
•nos'. snitable seasons ; a strict attention to the nanta of the 
growing plant ; the destruction of weeds and insects ; keeping 
^tiie soil open to tte beneficial influences of the atmosphere; tbe 
appbcation of water in time of drought ; and care iu raising 
aeeila for future use. Under such maoagement, unless there 
> be some nnnsnal natural occurrences to prevent, he may be 
sure of an ample return for his industry. In tJiis diapter we 
propose to illustrate these principles more in detail ; but, by 
waj of preface, shall oflcr a few practical suggestions upon 
■the employment of time, which, perhaps, may not be unworthy 
-of the reader's attention. 

An old proverb declares that "time ia money." And, in- 
■deed, he who makes an improper use of it, is as little deserving 
lof pity as the prodigal who wastes all his substance in riotous 
living. Of all men who earn a eubsiatence by the sweat of 
'tlie brow, the gardener can least afibrd t« be idle. The sea- 
sous of file year roll round in tbeir course, and make no pause 
fai the footsteps of the sluggard. In the garden (here is 
always something to be done -, each month lias its appropriate 
dutiea; and iJie workman must not suffer himself to fall 
behind band, with the idea that lie can at any hour cufch up 
vith his work. Not so ; for of all things lost, lime is about the 
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most diffickilt to regHin, if what Poor Riclinrii enjs be true,— 
"Loettiine is never found again. He llint risolli late must 
(rot all day, and shall scarce overtake hia busiueaa at night." 

rrocrastinatioa umj cause eerioua injury ; — the proper 
season for committing the seed to the ground may pass by ; 
or the labors of months may be destroyed in a single day. 
The gardener should not suffer hia wort to get in airtiar. If he 
be BO imfortuoafe, hb troubles increase at every turn ; he tiuiU 
himself unprepared fur the duttes of the present moment, 
because lost time must first be redeemed. And, ten chances 
to one, after stnving bard to regain his former position, and 
after battling manfully against the encroachments of weeds 
ami insects, he becomes (discouraged, throws a^ide the hoe, and 
permits the crops to come to maturity as they will 

Bui, good reader, oiu" advice is not onJy " to keep up with 
your work," as it is &mi1iarly termed, but also to keep in a<l- 
vauce of It, whenever that be procljcabie. " Defer not until 
evening what the morning may accomplfah." The numerous 
advantages of such a course are so evident, that they here 
need no exposition. In the winter, you should prepare your 
self for the approach of spring, so that yen may welcome it 
with a cheerful spirit. Tliere are numerous things which may 
be done at tLat season of the year, when the earth is locked 
up in the chill embraces of frost, that will fiicilitafe labor at 
other times ; sueb as bringing manure from the stable, and 
piUng it up in a convenient place, getting the diSt^j'ent imple- 
ments in order, hunting up bean poles and pea brush, 4c., &e. 
As soon as the ground opens, and the wealJier becomes suffi- 
ciently mild, you will be in readiness to make flie first sowing. 
There will be no bni-rj and confusion. If you be in advance 
of the regular lune, you will gain much if the season prove 
auspicious ; but, if obliged, by unfavorable circumstances, to 
repeat the labor, yon can still secure a crop. Thus, on emi- 
nent author has s^d, " The management of a garden consists 
in attention and application ; the first should be of that wary 
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Bud provident kind, as not only to do well in tlie present, but 
for the future ; iind tlie application should be of so diligent a 
nature, as ' never to defer that till lo-morrow wiiich may lio 
done to-day,' " 

What is the proper time for work I The most important 
duties of tbe year are crowded into a few weeks of spring, yet 
there is much to be done at every other season. ludustry at 
that particular period is f^nerally considered most uaacceB- 
SBry, because if ttie ground be once planted and aftenrards 
neglected, there is always a possibility of the vegetalvles being 
able to live through the various attacks of their eueniiea. But, 
should the owner of the garden be then idle, he has afterwards 
no chance to retrieve his error. "The sluggaiil will not plough 
by reason of the cold ; therefore, shall he beg in liivrvcet and 
have notliiug." 

From these remarks, however, we must not be considered 
as discouraging labor at other seasons, or recommending the 
mere preparation of the ground, and then leaving the result to 
nature. Not by any means. The person who thus wastes 
time and money, deserves not the honorable title of a garden- 
er. I>uring the summer and autumn, and even during a 
part of winter, there is always something to be done. The 
truly industrious man will not find himself at a loss for work. 
The ground is to be stirred, weeds to be cut down, vermin to 
be destroyed, walks to be cleaned, manure to be prepared, — 
and so on from one year's end to another. If the duties of eodi 
seaOTn and each month be not punctually met in their turn 
there can be little ground of hope for a generous reward. The 
gardener must not suffer himself to be idle, so long as a, single 
green thing is to be seen upon hia premises. Many an cli- 
mate of his character will be drawn from nothing else than the 
neat, or slovenly appearance of his lieds. Self-respect, even if 
there be no other con^deration, should prompt liim to the for- 
mation of industrious habits, and to the exercise of p rsever- 
snce under every discouragement. 
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He Elijuld also learn to Hcouuniize time. The ^rmer. or a 
person who ia engaged in othur busiueis, Itis only a fuw spare 
minutes eai^ day to dtiTote to tLe culture of bid garden. 
Erea tlii^ short allovanse maj' be made prixluctipa of the best 
results. We linow aeveral nierchaiita, wlio, by rising eorlj and 
deiotin^ an hour or two to their vegetables befuie breakliist, 
not only preserve their bodily health, but have the EatisCiclJun 
of supplying their ovta Cables with tlie most uutritioua food 
throughout tlie year. Oue hour in the cool of the uiuming, is 
worth three or four in the heat and du^t of mid-day. Ueware 
of the " yet a httle sleep, a httle slumber, a, little folding of 
the hands to sleep," when your plants are maMug loud calls 
ugoa your attention. 

It is only by such judicious management, that one having 
the care of a garden, can hope to derive profit or pleasure 
from its cultivation. He who makes ud effort at success, 
surely deserves not the reward. He httle m«ri,ts tlie prize, 
who is willing to see it snatched from his hand without a 
stri^gle to detain ii Nature is lavish of ber bounties, but slie 
gives them to none but tltose who base their claims upon un- 
tiring industry and perseverance. 

A PROGRAMME OF LABOR. 

Before he ventures t^ leave port, tbe mariner decides upon 
tbe course he is to pursue across the trackless ocean ; not 
w^ting for circumstances to determine wbitbur lie shall direct 
his vessel. The arcliitect, who is engaged in building a house, 
before he suffers tbe first stone to be laid, draws up bis plans, 
and makes ao estimate of its cost The sever;U advantages of 
doing tliis are sulBciently obvious. Now, it seems to us, tliat 
it is scarcely less important for the farmer and gardener to lay 
down plans of their wortt, Uian Jbr the smlor to mark out Ilia 
voyage upon the chMt, or for the builder to design the eleva.- 
tion of his house. It b with each an object to 
4* 
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and prevent disappointment. lie i3 always asliiftk-as fellow, 
irho works without any mttied plan, and sliapes his ciiurse hj 
contingencies as Ihey arise. We never like to see a fiu'mer 
delayed in tbe spring, merely because he don't know wliere 
first to insert the ploughshare ; it ia perfectly clear that he has 
no system nor njethod, and (hat he is liable to many defeats in 
consequence. The success of the gardener who is thus situ- 
ated, is even yet more precarious. 

What we would earnestly recommend, is for the reader, at 
the comraenceraent of each year, to draw up a programme of 
its operations. By this means, he need never bo jit a loss what 
to do nest; when the season of spring fuMj opeitJ, lie is not 
obliged to waste time, so precious at (his juncturo, in daciding 
how the ground shali be laid out, or wheie particular plants 
are to be cultivated. ' This programnja should be a neat dia. 
gram of the garden, with ils borders and principal corapai-t- 
uients apportioned out among the different vegetables. Of 
course, many alterations will bo made in this plan, from time 
to time, as anforeseen circumstances ras,j render advisable ; and 
to avoid de&cing the paper, it might be best to use a lead 
pencil for inserting the names, so Oiat they can easily be 
rubbed out by india-rubber. When no further corrections ai'e 
to be made, the uames can be written in uik. This is a very 
pretty employment for long winter evenings, when the garden- 
er has plenty of time at command. The trouble and expense 
tie nothing, compared with the actual benefit to be derived 
from the USB of such a programme. It lightens and expedites 
labor, besides saving raudi trouble and perplexity, at the busy 



DEPTH AND MELLOWNESS OF THE SOIL. 

Depth ajid mellowness of soil may be considered tjie princi- 
pal characteristics of successful garilening. In our school-boy 
(layp, we have all read of the dying husbandnian, w'lo t«ld liU 
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Gon navor to part witli flie vineyard, aa tliere was a valuabla 
treasure lying wilhin a few inches of the Bucface. Tlie young 
man. in t1i3 eEpectatioii of finding a ba; of money, carefully 
turned nvur tlie suil, bnt fi>und DotJiing. In tlie sub^eq^uent 
iiarveic, nowerer, lie was astonijlied at Oie extraordinary 
luxurimioe of Ilia crbp^ and tbeii underatood for the first time 
the enigmatical meaning of liU fathar'a words. 

Tlie niDjt obvious advantage of havLig s, deep, mellow 
soli, is tbjit llie roots of plants are thereby enabled to extend 
themselves farther, oud with greater ^ilitj, in search of 
nutriment. The delicate Gbriis of Uie onion have been traced 
to the depth of two feet, and tliose of the Stvedisli turnip to 
the depth of five feet, baloiv the surface. And long after they 
become invisible t^ the naked aye, they may be detected, by the 
aid of ft microscope, pushing down deeper and deeper thoir 
thread-like extremities. Downing remarks, " I have seen the 
roots of strawberries extend five feet down in a rich, deep soil ; 
and those plants bore a crop of fruit five tiroes aa large, and 
twice as handsome and good, as the common product of a 
soil only one foot deep." Every one who knows fur what pur- 
poses roots are designed, viz. : to gatliec fuod from the soil, as 
well aa to support Uie stem in an upright position, will per- 
ceive that as fliair foraging ground may be extended, so the 
healtli and vigor of the plants to whicli Ihey belong will be 
increased. 

A deep loam derives mucJi benefit from the atmosphere, 
in the development of its natural powers of productiveness. 
It has also been ascertained, that the air we bi'eaihe is charged 
with a large par centage of tbe elements of vegetable growth, 
which it readily yields to a Ught, porous soil. Such a soil 
permits the immediate estape of water after heavy rains and 
yet, by its capillary attraction furnishes a supply of moisture 
during a protracted droughi By its friability, it is more 
capable of ulBorbing heat during sunshine, and, therefore, more 
seasible of the early approaches of spring ; and yet, it radia'as 
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heat BO rapidly, tliat the rleposit of dew in tlie summer nights 
is grefltly fiicilitated. These latter two properlies are very 
Luportant, because the warmth of the Eun is nrcesaaiy for 
the roots, and because tlie free deposit of dew prolects them 
fcom the fatal con ieciueneea of continued dry wealliei'. 

lu &ct, the outy soil suitable for gardeuing puiposes, is 
one wblcli 19 both deep and mellow — one wliich allows tlie 
roots to penetrate far below tbe surlace, and is at tlie same 
time open to the meUoratiiig intluences of the atmosphere. A 
ricli loam of but a few inches in depth, roeting upon a cold, 
compact substratum, k hardly worlli the trouble of cultivation. 
When tlie substratiira is broken up, and made fertile by a 
regulur process of tillage, then — and not until then — will its 
full powcra bo developed. Heuce it appears, that tlie garden- 
er's first care, after he has got his ground properly laid out 
is to pulverize It thoroughly for tbe reception of the seed. 

If you liave not much experience in these matters, you will 
mquire, good reader, how this la to be accomplished ) In t!ie 
out^t, it may be as well to call in (lie assistance of a subsoil 
plough, wtiirli pulverizes the substratum witliout brjngingit to 
the suriace. This will answer a very good purpose, especially 
if y b hurry g t tt ground in readiness for ptant- 

1 b t, t 11 ti es ft d, avoid the use of a plough. 

ThplhwIIbebt. p tlie small shrubs injured, and 
early pi 1 y J by I awkward movements of the 
learn d ddi t 11 that, Uie work will be done 

D tl ly th ^1 ly You must, therefore, resort to 

th pad wi h th I ble badge of your profession. 

Some persons prefer the fork, because in consequence of its 
being much lighter, it diminishes the labor, while it effecta a 
more thorough pulverization of the soil. In this book, we 
shall always use the word spade, and let the reader take 
raUier implement, according to his own fancy. 

Many works on this subject recommend ■ trencliing," as it 
is called, by which the surface soil chosges places with the 
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barren subsoil. It k truly &:iU, Uiiit in coqi-^h of lime, tlie 
whole will ijBOome of ec[ual depth and fertilitjf. But a verj 
impurlnnt t^ct is oveilookud, viz.: that until this ba accom- 
pli^ihed, tlie labor and expense of oultivatiun are much iu- 
crcased, and that tim pUnts obtain only a seimty sub^uteuce in 
their eiivlj- atages, bafure the roots haye peuetcate J to tiia riun 

Weconsiiler the foUawing a muoh better plan It 19 soma- 
tJine^ termed llie "baatord system" of trenching, .ind 11 thaa 
performed: — joa codiDience at one corner 0I the bBil, anJ 
opcfi by the side of the path a trench two fuet wu!e, axii one 
epade deep, throwing the dirt into the path Dy the bottom 
uf the trench a.4 thorr>ugbly as possible, anil mix with it the 
dung which 19 to be apphed at this time. Run the spade 
down deep, and pnlveiize all the large clodi Then open a 
second tiencb of the same width and deptli, thn>wu^ the dirt 
into tii3 Hr^t one. Dig over the bottom in the luauuer above 
directed, and cover it with the top spit of the third trenchi 
and so proceed until you reach the oUii;r side of the bed, 
wijere you liJJd yourself with uu open trench, whii^li must bo 
iillcd by the earth lying in the path. 

By this method, the whole piece of ground is spaded about 
two feet deep, and manure is inlimat«ly mixed wich the lower 
tpit. The good surface soil is retained in its old position, 
while the improvement ottho Bubatrntum ia left 10 tJie grad- 
ual mixture of the two, as well as to Uie influence of mauures 
and the atmosphere. This thorougli di^ng should be re- 
peated every four or five years. To avoid tlie incmveoience 
of being obliged to do the whole at one time, it wiil be well 
to take one quarter every year, by whicli means the whole 
giuden will be gone over in the required period. After this 
course has been pursued several times, and tlie whole soil luu 
become moderately fertile, it may be well Ui try the trencli- 
ing system; but, never at the formation of a garden. In 
trenching, you dig the first trench two spadei deep, and 
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nU in from the adjoining one — the (op spit being placed at the 
bottom, and tlius conaplelely reyeraing the positiun of tl\B aur- 
Uce and sub-soik 

In addition to this quadrunnial OTOrturnitig, every bed 
will require an annual Bpadlug previous 1o tlie reception of 
the seed. It is performed somewhat in the way above da- 
Bcriijed. Open a trench of the depth and width of the epade, 
and fill it by opening a. second one, and so on to the other edge 
of the bed. Endeavor to rai^e about the same quantity of 
earth at each insertion of the spade, and deposite it in the 
trench with the bottom aide uppermost. M you proceed, 
braa^ up all tlie luni[», und keep the surface level, by a pecu- 
liar stroia wliidi is soon acquired by practice. The work will 
be much facUitated by digging in a perfectly striught line, and 
to a uniform depth. If manure is to be applied, when old 
Had well rotted, it may be spread upon the bed, and spaded 
under ; but if long and troublesome, it should be placed in the 
bottom of the trendi. 

The two kinds of trenohing may be performed late in au' 
tumn, or in winter before severe cold weatlier sets in. At 
that time, the gardener will not be hurried, and there will also 
be the advantage of exposing grah3 and larva? to the frost. 
The annual spading, or pulverization of the surface soil, had 
best be done in spring; or it can be done roughly in autumn, 
and dressed over with the- rate just previous to sowing. Dry 
weather should always be selected for this work, when the 
eartli crumbles easily ; because, if wet or heavy, on bemg 
stirred thus by the spade, it becomes a kind of mortar, and the 
operalioQ, instead of being advautaguous, is in reality product- 
ive of much injury. 

MASUIiES. 

Giving manure to the soil, so as to furnish it with the coo- 
Btitueuts of ve;^elabte growth^ is quite as important as its 
thorough pulverizif.ion. Jethro Tull, the celebrated English 
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ngriciiltui^t more tliin a century ago niaintaJaeJ that tba 
latter onlj 13 nei^^'ary to ensure abuiidimt crops. This doc- 
frine, liowevei Iiis long since bi«n proveJ Eillscious. The 
fipplicatiiu) of manure 13 e^ential to fertility, and unless tlia 
bolI be fei 1 c the gafJener cannot derive mudi proSt from its 
Ciiltivatiun. WJiere lite raidng af vegetables is couducteil 
upon a iarge scale, a; in market gardens, the land is not al- 
lowed to reniain idle, but there is aresjular sucoeasion of crops, 
one ta.kiog the place of another as soon as removed ; and yet, 
by tha process of raanurinj. the land ia al! the lima becoming 
bBtWr. Manure is all impurtaat; — with it, the gardener cno 
Jo everything ; without it, nothing. By its power, the most 
sterile spot can be made fertile, and the wilderiicjs made to 
blossom as the rose. But, the Idea of producing vegetables 
without manure, is about equal to that of the &nuer who ex- 
pects an ill-fed cow to give milk. Both the animal and the 
salt must be liberally supplied with food of good quality, be- 
fore they can be expected to yield a return. 

AgOTdeii of common size can, by proper miinn.gament, be 
kept in good tilV.h at a small annual expense, AVIiere connected 
with a farm, the principal supply of manure will be drawn 
from the birn-yard, or the stable. Everything which will act 
as a fertilizer should be carefully husbanded ; as cents will by 
accumulaljon become dollars. The refuse matter of the 
grounds, such as decayed stalks, leaves, weeds, Ac, should be 
turned to good account. About the best purpose to which a 
weed can be put. is to place it in the compost heap or pig 
pen. Forest leaves, after being flioroughly worked over by 
swine, are excellent food for vegetables. Let nothing be 
wasted upon your premises ; for your manure heap may be 
likened tu a cosh capital, whicli, wlien invested, returns to yon 
with inlfireat. 

If you have a large supply of manure, it will be best tn 
mix it with the soil whenever it may be spaded or trenched 
i portion should be iucorporatcd with tlie substratum, every 
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tima it is dug: over, so as to hasten its gradual improvement 
Another portion, however, should be kept near the surface, 
tlial the yoaag ronta ma^ not have far to ImveX in search of 
Dutriraent. Sliould your supply be small, or not large enough 
to admit of this broadcast application, yon must put it in IJie 
hills, or drills, for the larger vegetables. But, in every case, it 
ought to be thoroaghly incorporated mth tJte soil. The an- 
tuinn, or winter, is the best time for doing this, as there will 
be leas danger of the plants being mjured by its heat, than if 
it Trere applied late in the spring. Wo fear that tlie parched 
Bppearance of the ground in some gardens, at midaummer, is 
from ignorance of this fact. In the remaining part of tliis ar' 
ticle, we sliall enumerate tlie several kinds of mannre most 
valuable for horticultural purpi^es. 

UossBrHTMO is placed at the head of tlie list, because most 
generally used There can be no doubt of its superior fer- 
tilizing elf^cts. In an experiment with beans, in which six 
acres were manured with horsu-dung, and nine with cow- 
dung, the six acres yielded more abundantly than the nine. 
Its value is dependent upon the food given to the animals, 
and the proporUon of dung to straw, which absorbs the fluids, 
but reduces the value of any given weight of the manure. It 
ferments quickly, anil to prevent the loss of the volatile mat- 
ters, should be composted soon after being tohen fi'om the 

Cow-nnsG is diiefly dependent for its value upon the coa- 
diOon of the animals, as well as the cars which may )ie taken 
in its preservation. That, from half-starved beasts, and wliidi 
is suffered to remain ttyc months exposed to suu and rain, is by 
DO rnean^ the best for the gardener's use. It is colder than 
the dung of the horse, and, fermenting more slowly, retains its 
virtue longer. Its effects are, therefore, of greater duration. 

PiQ-DUSQ is very good when used alone, although its strong 
odor sometimes imparts a rank taste to the vegetables. It 
also forms an esceUeut compost with the escrenlenls of borsoa 
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«nrl homed cattle. They should be thrown [:ita a lieap, in bI- 
tcrHata lajer?, and receive the urhie aod slnpa from the houae. 
A hog kept oa the premigea con be made to earn liis living, 
by convartjnj grais-sotU, leaves anJ refuse g t I les to 
manure. 

PounsEPTK is very exciting, and is peculi ly d pte 1 for 
the adirnaceaiant of early crop]. Much of that p )ias d by 
farmers and garduners ia of an hiferior quality C 1 Id 
always be essrd^d in securing Ibe best, as t co ts m 
Qian the other. 

BiBDs'-DUNB has long been known as an active and power- 
fiil fertilizer. It is excellent for melons and plants of the samts 
iamily. That produced by the poultry on tlie premises can bo 
gathered with very little trouble. Ths real guano h exceed- 
ingly powerful, and must be applied with cautiun. We etnmgly 
suspect a great part of tliat in market to be notliing mnra 
than comtQon dirl, perfumed with biine or something of the 
sort ; — at least, its effects upon vegetation are about the same. 

Qass:^ VEiitBCiBi.e Mti-rEit may be considered of gruiit 
value. Much that is carelessly wasted on farms, or even in 
gardens, would be beneScial to the succeeding crop. Every 
Lu'ge weed, useless vegetable, and decayed stalk, should be 
carried to the compost heap, or pig pen, or else dug immediately 
btothe ground. In the latter case, it ought not to be buried 
BO deep as to prevent fermentation by the want of air. 

OaiKCOAL It is witliin a few years, that a knowledge of 
the value of charcoal for minure has bacomo general. And it 
Bsems lo bo specially adapted to garden use. Bi?ing porous 
it has the power of absorbing various gases from the atmos- 
phere, and, when sabsequently pUced in the soil, it readily 
yields them to the phuits. It is excellent for mixing with 
night soil, as it retains the offenave — but valuable — ammonia, 
■which would otherwise escape in the air. Besides this ab- 
eorbant action, charcoal will loosen tough soils, and by its 
blade color increase tlieir warmth. It is applied in the shape 
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of small lump's, or dust, and nt Uio rate of one bu^liel to four 
square rods. 

Ashes Are among the most economical nianurea. Contain- 
ing every element of vegetable giowth, llielr return to t!i« soii 
n very adrantageous. They attract muiature from the at- 
mosijhere, and are somewhat useful as a protection against 
the ravagea of insects. From (lie free nse of wood as fuel, 
every gardener will probabSy have a supply of ashes in his 
own dwelling ; if not, he cjui purcliase tlivm at a moderate 
price from his neighbors. 

Sii.T, applied in small quantities, is strongly recommended 
by modem writers, — especially fur such plaufs as sea-kale 
atid asparagus. In addition to its influence as a manure, it is 
also useful in destroying slugs, worms and lan>^ whidi are 
hidden in the ground. Its effects are so powerful, that it must 
be applied with cautinn ; — perhaps, for general purposes, at 
the rate of half a pound to the square yard ; it is, however, 
frequently used in much larger proportions. When the weather 
hdry, the salt should be forked into the soil umneiliately after 
b^ang spread. 

Sea-weed con be easily obtiuned by gardeners who live in 
the vicinity of tlie sea coaai It is found very auit'ile lor 
marine plants such as the artichoke, aspai'agus and eea-liale. 
Its effecls are transient. It b applied either fresh as a (op- 
dressing, or after being composted with dung and earth. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Although instances are frequently cited, of certain planla 
beuig raised on particuhir spots of ground for year after year, 
without any apparent diminution in tlie produee ; yet, it is gener- 
ally allowed, that a rotation of crops is always of advantagei 
and often of the greatest importance. We consider it as neces- 
sary as depth and mellowness of soil, and fhe regular applica- 
tion of miinures. Gardeners ai'e sometimes heard to complain 
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of vegetttWes becoming " tired " of tlie ground wliere they 
have been long oultivatail. Tlniy aro nttackoJ by aumunius 
diseases and iiuccts, wliilc a defid^acy ia to be discovered in 
(lie amouat of tlut produce. As sooa as Ain is l!uowa,.soaie 
iriseacie j will aead ninay mile.s ia order b> procure n^xr varie- 
tiea of seed, because the old ones have " dcjjeTicrated." 

A more coH/iia method of relief, would be lo adopt a good 
rot&tion of crops, whidl a based on the well known £ict, that 
tlie several families of plants not only strike their roots to 
different dep'Jij and in diiierent directions, but draw different 
kinds of nourishment from tlie soil. When one partisuliU' ele- 
ment of a vci^table is removed from the soil, flie vegetable 
cannot be again raised there, undl tlmt elumcnt be restored- . 
It is, therefore, advisaWa to alternate the crop?, by which 
means the land wil! have opportunity to regain its original 
Btrength and fertility. This is illusti'ated by Diiino Nature 
herself If old pasturua mere to be attentively observed, it 
would be (bund that the grasses gradually change from season 
to season ; and in wooj-hunl, it would be discovered, tliat an 
entirely different kind of (rea takes the place of such as have 
decayed, or liavo been cut down. Thus the pine and otiiers of 
the conifene will succeed the oak, the chestnut, and oClier 
deciduous trees. 

A rotation is deagned to prevent a too frequent recurrence 
of the same species upon a particular spot. Some autliorslaj 
down regular plans fur the guid:ince of their reoilers ; but as 
the space annually appropriated to different plants depemU 
upon circumstanceigit will be readily seen tliat all such courses 
or plana are diSicult of application. Instead, therefore, of fol- 
lowing this practice, we shall content ourselves with some 
genera^ lules, which possess tlie merits of ^mplicity and brief- 
ness, so that the reader can adapt them to his own wants. 

In the first place, vegetables of the same species shall not 
follow each other, hut return at as distant intervals as tlie caie 
will allow. Tuberous or tap roofs should be succeeded by 
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liio^e i)f a fibrous cliaractar ; poreiinials by iinniials ; and 
plants of B, diy, solid texture, or tliose left fur seed, bj such as 
are succulent and jiiioy. Qround which has neoessaiilj been 
divoted for a number of years !o tbe artiolioke, asparagus, 
rhubarb, strawberry, and the like, should, a? soon as they are 
rem^ived to other parts of tlie enclosure, be eubjcoted to a 
strict rotation, laiid allowed lo recover those elements of fer- 
tility of wliioli it has been osbausted. Wliere the garden is 
divided into quarlere, the vegetablea can easily be Lnado to 
take a drcuit in every font or eight years. 

A little reflection will satisfy tbe intelligent reader, that 
by observing an alternation of M^ps, digging his soil to a proper 
deptli, and manuring it abundantly, he need Lave nofcar of its 
losing its fertiUty, or of his dioice vegetables degenerating. 

INDICATIONS OF KAIN. 

Changes in the weather affect Ihe gardener much more 
than the farmer. A* will be seen fiom the following pages, 
the operations of sowing small seeds and transplanting, are 
most sncce35ful if performed just before gentle showers. 
Persons who are exposed to tliese natural phenomena, such as 
r^riculturists and sailors, in Ume acquire mucli practical knowl- 
edge of the subject. Many rules liave been published by 
which one can discern an approaching change in the weather 
that we would like to insert in this place, did our limits admit 
of it. For the sake of awakening the reader's attention, wa 
append tlic following " Signs of Rain," s^d to have been sent 
by Dr. Jenner to a friend, with whom he had planned an es- 

" The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low ; 
Tlie soot fMs down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
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Last niglit the Bun went pale to bed, 
Tlie niooo in lialos hid tier liead ; 
TJie boding sliepherd heaven a sigli, 
For, ace, a ntiiibuw spans the sky ; 
The walls are damp, tbe ditches sraeU, 
Closed U ttie pink-ayed pimpernel. 
Unrk ! bonr tbe chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud qiinck the duck^ ibe peacocks crjr ; 
The distant I'ill't are looking nigti. 
How restless are the snorting swine, 
TliB busy flies disturb tbe kine ; 
Low o'er the gritss the swallow wmgs ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sinjjs ; 
Puss, on the hearth, witJi relvet paivs, 
Sits, wiping o'er her whiaker'd jaws. 
Through the clear stream tlie fishes ris^ 
And uimbly catch W incautious flies ; 
The glow-worms, numeroua and bright, 
Sliim'd the deirydell last night. 
At dusk the squalid load was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green ; 
The whirting wind tho dust obeys. 
And ill tlie rapid eddy plays ; 
The frog has chang'U his yellon' vesl^ 
And in a russet coat is drest. 
Though June, the ^r is cold and still ; 
Tlie black-bird's mellow voice is shrill. 
My dog, so alter'd is his taste, 
Quila muftwi bones, on grass to feast ; 
And see, yon rooks, how odd their flighl, 
They imitate the ghding kite. 
And seem precipitate to Jlill — 
As if tliey felt the piercing ball. 
Twill aiu-oly rain, I see wiUi sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to 
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SELECTION OF SEEDS. 

Every one ought to Itnnw tlmt there ia a great difforeiy* 
in the produotivenesa and flavor of our common gard«D prod 
ucts. In fnot, Bome of the Tirieties are aearcely worlhy o 
notice. Therefore, when jou go to the expense of laying oul 
a, garden, you should endeavor to procure none otlier than ih» 
dioicest Mnda of vcgetablea, and sueh as nill afTord a suc- 
cession of crops. It is a great object with market men t«' 
raise the earliest auil latest varieties, which always commanc 
the best prices. And it is no less important for ^unilies, wht 
can, by proper management, derivo the greater part of thei 
living from the garden. The labor and cost of cultivation ar' 

In the beginning of your labors, you must of necessity pro- 
cure the seeds from some enterprising neigiibor, or a regula.- 
Ecedsman. In the latter case, go to a well known and respoi>- 
eible person, — if possible, one of your acquaintances. It ia 
generaUy understood, that of the seeds annually exposed for 
sale,a very large part are worthless, having lost their vitality, 
or being of inferior varieties. The vexation of preparing land 
and realiiing notbing, is equalled by waiting patiently for 
several months to obtain nothing but a small, tough, stringy 
product. It is not a fine sounding name which makes a valu 
able variety. 

But, with all your care, you may get deceived. Perhaps 
the seed will not vegetaia, or It proves different from what il 
was represented. Even then you must not hastily impute 
blame to tbe Beedsmnn. It cannot be expected that be should 
riuse al! tliat Ite sells, and be may have been deceived as well 
as yourselE In the absence of proof, or very strong grounds of 
suspicion, it would certainly be wrong to believe him guilty of 
fraud. Toumust not jumpat a conclufion. Because the seed 
£(Jnot vegetate, is no evidence that it 'Oiouldiiol have done so 
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if placed in f.iTOrab'.e cirKuai-.taQca.=. That plants do not 
appear abuve ground, may Lave been caused by your oirn 
^urancn ; perbupa the soei! wn; baried so lotr that itj tender 
Blent cuuld not reach the surihce, or else civeriHl so nXigUA^ 
that tlie germ, as soon as it manifested itself, vae Icilled by tiia 
lieat Defect uf gcrminatian nuiy hnye been t!io result of 
natural causes, such a^ excessive lieat or co\d. or liie extreme 
dryness or dampaeja of the ground. For these reasons, you 
slioulii ba posisivcly certain, before you dare level a blow at a 
man's reputation. 

To discover whether bbbJ^ possess the power of Te^etntion, 
is quite as important for your own benefit, as to lest the seeds- 
man's honest}'. Suvrin^ dead seed wilt occasion the loss uf 
much time and patience. You should, tberefore, take a little 
of that which you consider doubtful, and steep it in warm 
water for several hours, when, if it show nnmistEd!a.ble signs 
of sprouting, you niay sow as soon as you please. The only 
way In discover whetlier you have been cheated in the quality 
of the plant, is to wait patiently uniil tbe crop comes to 
maturity. 

SOWING. 

" Thsn plant the germinating ihJ, 
And leip z.a honest, gc^utitl meed." 

This h, undoubtedly, the moat important operation of the 
whole year. In the want of personal experience, the young 
beginner is obhged to rely upon the instructions of others. 

The first inquiry will naturally be as to the most suitable 
lime for sowing. By an examination of the Dictiosabi in the 
fiocceeding part of the volume, it will appear that there ara 
varieties ripening at ditferent seasons, and which require to ha 
sown at different periods. Those intended for autumn and 
winter use are, as a general tiling, to be sown two or three 
months later than those which are wanted during the summer. 
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Some cultivators prefer sowing in autumn, aut! protecting tlio 
plants through the winter, by which courae tlie cnip iiwj be 
expoet«J many dajre earlier.Oian where the opening ot spring 
is waited for. Whether thia gtun will counterbnlance the 
e!£tra trouble and rist, the student must defemiine for hjm- 
Eelf, Others recommend sowing In a, hot-bed about ths latter 
part oF winter, and transplanting to tbe open gtounil as soon 
us the weatlier becomes mild. The earliest sowing in the open 
air should be in a warm border, to be protected during cold 
nights by means of mats or straw. Should the plants be cut 
off by frost, there will still be plenty of time to secure a crop. 
There is an old English saying, that " the early sower tiever 
borrows of the late." 

Sowuig should always be performed in dry wealliar, pajv 
ticularty when the soil is of a tenacious cbaracter. In working 
ground just after a heavy fell of rain, it adheres to the spado, 
or other implement, and becomes a kind of mortar, whidi is 
baVed by the sun into a hard crust with difBculty penetrated 
by flie tender stem. We, therefore, prefer to sow when tlie 
earth js light and free, and when there is a prospect of a 
shower or gentle r^n. Tliis wakens the germ into life, and 
brings it up to tliB surface a vigorous plant. Tlie soil should 
be finely pulverized, so as to come in contact with the very 
smallest seed. And it should, moreover, be freshly etined, 
becajse it will then be full of atmospheric air, moist and per- 
meable to heal, which are the three essential requisites for 
gerromation. 

In gardens, it is customary to form beds of convenient; 
width for subsequent cultivation. We think that an average 
width of four feet is suitable. AlUiough, by this arrangement, 
there will be a great deal of ground m the shape.of alleys and 
patlis lying idle, the ease of taking care of the plants will there- 
by be much incre.ase4 It is well to have tlio beds as nearlj- 
as possible of a uuifoim size, because regularity of tines adds 
to the general appearaoce of the whole. The tops of the beds 
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should ba levelled emootlilj, a,n\ tLo ^Jea m^Ju sloping, so 
tliat tkej will not crumble down nttlie Sr^t rait The rake la 
aveiy effectiTe implemant for eucli wort; it bring* all tUe 
Email stone; into dia alleys, nail breaks up the lunip-i of earth 
which Che sp.xJe has left. Let all thia be done neatlj, tiucause 
tliB owner will tliau taka greater SivtisEtoticai in the afler- 
cultm'e. 

BroaJcast sowing is deservedly EUling into disrepute, fur 
with agardener its only recommendation ia tliat ef expeditioQ at 
the most hurried season. In reality, however, it caujies an ac- 
tual htis of time. ' The plants most be tliinued out and trans- 
planted at a period when every moment should ba spent in 
re^sting the encroachmeats of weed; and insects TJiure is 
coD^derable mk in fMa removal from the seed bed ; — the 
iibrou9 roots ore broken and injnred, so that unu^nnl care is 
necessary in tlieir protection, until tiiey become fairly estab- 
lishiid. The drill system iscertainly mucii more tidy and con- 
venient The hoe can be nsud freely, while the beneficial 
influences of liglitandairare effectually admitted Id tlie leaves 
and aoiL Tbe good eOecta will be discovered, not only in the 
increased product and its improved quality, bnt also in thu 
better preparadon of the land for the succeeding crop. 

A seed requires heat, air and nkoiature to ensure germina- 
tim. In the absence of either of tlieae three conditions, it 
may remain dormant for centuries. When wakening into 
life, moisture is alBorbed, the seed swells, the starch is con- 
veiled into sugar, the germ bursts ila inti^ument?, and the 
Blein pushes its way towards tiie surface, wliile tiie root buries 
itself downward in search of nutriment. Now, it is aurely an 
object to hostou this process, for tliereby the crop will be ac- 
celerated, and the young plant aooner placed beyond all dan- 
ger fhim the attacks of its enemies. The mere putting the 
Beed into the ground is not always eufScient ^(^tli certain 
kinds, it is well known that days, or even weeks, will elapse 
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before the plnnt h developed ; by which time tlie weeds may 
bayo taken undiatuibed posseaaion oE the bed. 

A grent deal has been saJd \a,\ii\y about stee]>mg the seedt> 
before plantjng. so as to hasten Tegetatiim. Various Bteepi 
bave been proposed, amung which are eolutioiis of saltpetre, 
nitrate of endn, muriate of ammonia, sulphate of ammonia, 
guano, and idiloride of lima Warm water auswers a very- 
good purpose. The lenglh of lirae for each kind of seed to 
remftin iu the steep variea. and must be determined, together 
with mill; other tblu^s of equal importance, bj experiment. 
If suffered to remain too long, putrefaction -will commence, 
wMch either weakens or destroys Ibe vitality of the germ. 
'We do not think it prudent, as a general thing, to delay sow- 
ing after the seed swells and gives unmistakable signs of 
sprouting. Should the ground be very dry, and continue so, 
the moisture in the seed will probably be abstracted, and the 
germ will perish ; in such case, tt is advisable to apply water 
every day until all danger is over. Perhaps the ground may 
be wet aud cold, and then the gardener ncL'd nut be surprised 
it atler wiling patiently a week for the plants to discover 
tliemselves, he sliould And that tlie seeds have rotted, lliere- 
fore, Uiis plan of steeping seeds must be used with caution; 
or delay and vexation may result instead of benefit. 

Tlie manner of sowing next demands attention. 1 f broad- 
cast, the seed may be covered by a rake, or a bmncb of a tree, 
or a roller — whidi, indeed, is preferable in dry weather, as it 
makes tlie £ur£ice compact, without leaving any liiding places 
for insects. If m drills, tlie diill-rakes should be used for 
markmg out the ground. For example, say the seed is to he 
sown in drills eight inches apart ;^ — take tlie rake, having its 
teeti set at that distance, and draw it across (jne end of tlio 
bedi by which means several drills (according to the number 
of teeth) will be made at the same time. Then place one 
tooth in the last drill, and agmn draw the rake over the bed; 
and BO.ou, until the wliole be marked out. The dopUi of tiw 
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irillg irill be regulated by the force witli wliicli you bear upon 
the mke. Tlien bow the seed, either Ihiiily or thickly, aa di- 
rected toi Uie different vegetables in the Diotio:(ailv. Let the 
work be done well, as "Seed? are great t^ti-tales; for when 
they coQie up, we discover all the carelessneas that may have 
prevailed at the sowing of tiiem." 

The sulfas of the bed should be pressed into close contact 
with the seed; it can be dona by beating it gently with the 
back of the sprule, by the use of the roller, by treading down 
the diills, or by walking upon a board. In using the board, 
place it lengthwise of the bed, and walk on it from end to 
end ; then more it, and so proceed until the whole surface be 
made smooth and compact. 

If the weather continue dry, the ground may be gently 
watered soon after sowing, anj regularly afterwards until the 
young plants become established. Tliis has been proved o( 
dedded beuefiL Bui, when thia artificial watering lias in- 
duced the germ to start prematurely, and is then witliheld, 
the consequences ai'e fatal ; the plant dies for want of moist- 
ure iu (ho surrounding soil In this, as in several olJier mat- 
ters, we cannot too often repeat^ that the reader must 
depfeud more upon lus own judgment, tlian upon any written 
directioni. 

CDLTIVATION WITH THE HOE. 

As soon as the young plants appear above ground, they 
require attention. Tliey will probably come up very thick in 
thS drills, and need being thinned Out whenever the seed- 
leaves are well developed. Tbts should by no means be neg- 
lected. Witli a narrow lioe, loosen the soil to a rnoderate 
depth, cut down all Weeds, however small, and thiO the piants 
eo that they will slaad about an inch distant from each other 
in the drills. It is not advisable, m this early stj^e of their 
growth, to puU up more ; as you may lose many by the de- 
predatLoBs of vermin. H is even better to go over the grouod 
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half a. doztfi 'Jme^, than to make a eecood sowing to till up 
vacant epacGs. In a. few daya' time, tlie stems will acqiiira 
coninid^iable eize, so that ;ou must give them anotlier — 
and. if much hurried, the final — thinning. As to the dist^ocPB 
to be observed for the different vegutables, we refer you to the 

The hoe has freq^uenfly been called the gardciier'a best 
' " " " Uio often used. An 

"Ttismorewehoe, 

Hoeing is of benefit even when there are no weeds to de- 
stroy; nnd In fuct It should be the object to keep, ratiier than 
to gel, tliem out of the beds. Hoeing makes the ground sweet, 
and opett to tlie atmosphere; whereby the cmps are much 
Booncr brought to maturity, and in greater perfection. Strange 
as it may seem, keeping- the surface light and porous, will 
prevent the ^'.srohing effects of drought. Thus, iu a dry sea- 
son, a 'well-tillod garden suffers lees than a, field of grain on 
the oppo^te dda of the fence. 

During the day time, tbe loose sral imbibes heat freely, and 
transmits it to the most distant rootlets, securing to them that 
warmth which is so essential to a vigorous growtli ; but, at 
the approach of evening, when the temperature of the air 
falls, ft reversed action takes place, and the heat is radiated 
or tlirowu off quite as rapidly as it was received. If, on a 
hot day, you fill a pitcher ffith cold vrater, in a few moments 
you will fiud tlie oiitside covered with drop of moisture, and 
it is a common expresaion that " the pitcher sweats." Instead, 
however, of the drops Laving been drawn tlirough the pores 
of the vessel like perspiration through tho skm, tliey are drops 
of vapor cdudensed from the surrounding lur upon tho cold 
pitcher. So with the soil at evening ; as soon aa by tbe radia- 
tion of heat it becomes colder than the atmosphere, that moist- 
ure wliidi we call dew is condensed, and transmitted to tlie 
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Toolf. Tbe extent of this beautiful operation is ju=t in pro- 
poiiion to the looseness of tlie siirfaoe. Tims Cobbett says, 
"A man will raise more maigtiire, with a lioe or spade, in a 
day, than he can pour on the earth out of a wateiinj pot in a 
month." 

We shall flay nothing apon the chemical action of tte air 
upon (ui open soil, which might involve n? in some tedious 
diaquialion, but, ingtead thereof, relate an eiperiraent made by 
Curwen, an eminent agnculturi^t. He planted cabbages 
upon a piece of ground so stiff and forbidding, that the neigh- 
bors conadered hia labor lo5t. Not discouraged by their 
■neera, he took a horse and cultivator, and subjected the land 
to almost constant stirring throughout the season. The end of 
the matter vrat, that he gathered an immense crop, — some of 
the beads weighing over fifty ponnds eich. The beneiicial 
results of such treatment are so well attested, that one of tba 
most noted horticulturists in our country, writes in the fol- 
lowhig strain: — ''If I had 'a call' to preach a sermon on gar- 
dening I sliould tabe this for my text, ' Stir the suit.' " 

Tbii reader needa not to ba informed of the wortlile^sness 
of weeds. Everyone takes up as much room and robs the 
«h1 of as much nutriment, aa a useful plant. It should be tbe 
intention to keep thom out of tlie garden hmits. But, this 
is scarcely possible. With all your care, they will obtain 
an entrance, and yon then have no other course to pursue, 
than to commence the work of extirpation. The moment a 
bead peeps above the surfiice, cut it olf with the hoe, or, 
where found in a drill, do not hesitate to use the thumb and 
ftaeSnger. 

Do not neglect so important a duty; for, as "ill weeds 
grow apace," a few hours' labor at tliis period will effect more 
than whole days of hard drudgery, after lliej have acquired a 
mastery. You cannot commence loo soon ; and it is eten 
better to give up sowing late varieties, tlian to neglect tJiose 
which are abeady suffering from the want of your care. Keep 
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your hoe piilislied briglitly, and your vegetable? free frnm 
Euch uoworfhj aasociiites. But, by no meaiia allow one of tJie 
TduI intruders to go to seed upon your premises. I'ear it up, 
root and brsincii, and carry it to the compost lieap. as that is 
about tlie only beneGcial purpose to which it may be npplied. 
If the seed vessels hare already perfected themselves, do Dot 
put it on tiie heap, nor throw it in f lie pig pen ; but bum it 
up. or di-ipose of it in Each other way, as will prevent the 
Heeds being returned to tlie land. Recollect that " One year's 
seeding makes seven years' weeding." 



Thus keep your ground in a good stale of tilth, and jou 
may be assured of ample returns for your industry. Do not 
grumble if you, or your laborers, wear out lialf a dozen hoea 
m each season, il you can be satisfied that it was caused by 
good honest labor. The cost of a hoe is but little compared 
with the incrcnscd produce ofa dozen bushels of vegetables. 

DESTRUCTIOH OF VERMIN. 



Nolliing is more Tesations and discouraging fur tbe gar- 
dener, Hian to see the objecta of his care actually swept away 
by vermin of all kinds and sizes, of whose habits he is wholly 
ignorant, — unless their paptialily for tender vegetables be ex- 
cepted. Ha may have hibored diligently for weeks, perhaps 
montbs ; yet in a single nigbl, his choicest plants will be de- 
gtroyed. Of the whole vegetable kuigdom, there is scarce a 
nseful member which is uot liable (o these attacks at different 
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Rtagea of it5 growth. Soma vermin prey upon tlie rout, otliers 
choose tlie stem and branches, a third olaaa prafar tlia laavea, 
a, foiirth select tlie flswars, wliiie a fiftli reject evarytiiiog but 
the fruit or seed. For example ; if the seed of the common 
turnip U EO fortna]ite a? to escape a minute weevil, aaotlicr 
eoamj aw^ts tlie unfolding of tlie first leaves ; anoUier buries 
itselfin the butb and rootlets, so that they become diseased, 
and covered with unseemly exorescencea ; and the mature 
foliage Ellis the prey of caterpillars. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the gardener to study the character and habits of those 
depredators, so as to guard against their attacks. The reader 
'Who may desire s. thorough acquaintance with t]ie subject^ 
must rcf<!r 1« works of greater pretensions than this volume. 
We have room for only a few prncticsl hints. 

An ounce of prevention is said to be worth a pound of cure 
and the student will naturally first inquire for the best modes, 
of protecting his plants. This will in a measure be secured by 
high culture, — liavjng the ground ricli, sowing healthy seed, 
and hastening the maturity of the crop. As the young stem? 
and leaves are sweetest, so are they most liable to injury ; and 
evcrytliing that accelerates tlieir growtli. adds to their security. 
It is the pohcy of some cultivators to turn over the soil late in 
autumn, in order that the grul» and insects which liave taken 
tip their winter quarters may be exposed to the action of frost. 
We are acquainted with many gardens whicli have thus been 
almost entirely rid of tliese pests. The application of salt at 
the rate of two or three bushels per acre, in spring, or the oc- 
casional use of strong brine, is highly reconimanded ; but, 
salt is a very powerful agent, and in every Ibrm must bo ap- 
plied with caittjon, lest vegetation should also be injured. 
Rolling or pressing the surface of tlie ground compactly, allet 
Gowiug, is on excellent plan, as the flies are tlieroby deprived 
' hiding places around tlie little lumps of dirt 
Eeproductinn should be prevented as much as possible. When 
nshing a grub under toot, or stifling a baetio, the gardener 
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iL^SEen? tlie number of liis enemies bj millions in embryo. The 
apiiides, or plant lice, multiply with aitonielimg rapidity, and 
n single butterfly has been estinuited to produce thirty niilliom 
ofdesceoJaotB at ths tliird generaticml The butterfly, which 
ia the parent of destructive caterpillars, will deposite its eggs 
upon pieces of woaloQ cloth laid npon currant bushes or around 
cabbage plants. It ia even good policy to employ little boys 
and girli in Uiis work, giving thorn a bounty on erery worm, 
dirysalii, moth or nost of egg:', which they may discover. 
Children liave very sliarp eyes when tlinir industry is Btimu- 
lated by hopes of a pecuniary reward. Large gardens have 
thus been Itept free from veraiin at the annual cost of a few 
sliililnga. Bonfires of ehavings or brush, just aR«r twilight in 
the evening, will attract and destroy immense numbers of 
flying beetles. 

The next inquiry will be, what 13 to be done after the ver- 
min, in spile of all the above precautions, have actually made 
tlieir appearance. The war against them must be vigorously 
prosecuted. The most certain, and tlieri.-fore the best, mode 
of attack, is by hand-picking ; but, the difficulty of capturinjf 
the minute and most agile insects by the fingers, will prevent 
its general adoption. However repulsive may be its pei^sonal 
appearance, the common toad is a very valuable assistant in 
this work. The writer who termed it " tlie most deformed 
and hideous of all animals," could scarcely have known its use 
in the vegetable garden. Its eye is active, and its long, viscid 
tongue moves so rapidly, that it will destroy twenty or more 
wood-lice in two or three minutes. It lives almost entirely 
tipon small worms and insects, and in a very unostentatious 
and quiet manner relieves the cultivator of many of his most 
troublesome enemies. 

Bat, si ill other plans are reqiured. Tliese are numerous; — 
Buch as dusting tlie plants, when coverei! with moisture, with 
Eoot, ashes, BnuiT, charcoal, sulphur, road-dust, powdered ben- 
dung, air slacked lime, c'c ; or watering them and the ground 
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wMi Bonp-sucis, solution? of saltpetre, guano, heii-dung and 
wliale oil soap,* decoctions of tobacco and elder, etc ; or fu- 
migating tliem witli Enlphur and tobacco. Soap-suds fiora 
tie wash-room is excellent for tliia purpose, and it likewisa 
nroTes an ejicelletit fiirtiiizer. Whale oil soap is very cheap 
and eiScient ; care mu^t be taken, however, not to make Uia 
BoluUon too strong, lest it injure the plants. Of soap of an 
aTcrage quality, one pound may be put to seTen gallons of 
water ; but, as its strength raiies mucli, the gardener sliould 
determine <he proportiona by experiment. 

We have long used a solution of hen-dung with success, 
and we recommend it because it is always easily obtained- 
We have a tub standing in a convenient part of tlie garden, 
and, at tho drne when the insects are expected, put in the botr 
torn about one bushel of hen-dung, upon which we poursereral 
pailfals of boiling water. When the mixture has become 
iemi-fluid, by fiequeut stirring, we fill the tub up with water. 
After remaining twelve liours longer, Ihci liquid should be of 
a dark green color, and eomeivhat oA'ensive to the nostrils, as 
upon that particular depends its efiliciicy. It may then be 
cautiously applied upon melon and cabbage hills, and, in fact, 
every place liable to tlie attacks of insects. 

We also make use of the viue-sliield, (Fig. 4,) -which not 
only protects the phuit, but greatly nccelorntes its growth. 
Could the scratching propensilies of poultry be reslmi ned, their 



assistance woidd be of no little value 



t young 



I will do much good, — (he hens being confined, and 
the chicks suffered to roam over the beds ; as soon, however, 
BS their claws become troublesome, a new brixid should take 
their place. WhatflTcr mode may be adopted, much depends 
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upon thi? linio wlieii opomtiuiig are conimnnced, Tlie moment 
the enemj appears, the signal for a general onslaught should 
be given. By such prompt action only, may the cultiralor 
Lave cau^e to expect a, crop. 

After these general direction?, we Uiink it well to giva 
short notices of ths moat important vermin : — 

Caterpillaks are the young, or larvie, of butterflies. Their 
appeaiajioo and habit? vary ao much, that it is impossible 
to give any particuUr description. They are very destructive, 
and should be dilij^nUy looked after. Tbe various remedies 
proposed — such as Ume-waler, tobacco-water, biinu, ashes, &c, 
are parual aud uacarCaiu; nothing b so efiectual as baud- 
picking. 

Cur-WOKM. or Black Qaua Tiiis is about the size of a 
goosequill, auJ ash-colored with a dark stripe upon the back. 
During the day time, it lie? snugly buried in the grotiiid, about 
an inch below Oie surliiee ; but emerges at night to eat off tbe 
stems of young plants. Oommon remeJiea nre of no avail ; 
lime and salt have nu perceptible effect upon it The only 
eMcient plan is to examiue Che beds every morning, and by 
digging around those plants which have been destroyed, the 
worm may moat generally be found. A.i a preventive, it is 
advised lo wrap a burdock or walnut-tree leaf, or a sniiill piece 
of wriling piiper, around each stem whan transplanted. The 
Tine-shield la also a good protection. 

The AsT is very mischievous, and sometimes occa5ion3 
considerable damage. It would be scarcely worth while to 
destroy a single one wherever found. In tlie evening, the 
nest may be discovered by observing the course of those re- 
turning fJMm their day's labor. Wlien the whole family are 
collected, hot water may be poured upon them, and few will 
escape. Wlien the nests are numerous and this mode is 
thought too troublesome, they can be dug up by a spade, at 
«ny lime in winter when a hard fruit is anticipated, so that 
Iho inhabitajita shall be exposed to the severity of the weather. 
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Tuasip Flv.— Tlii? appeara to be a general name for eever- 
k1 kinds of agile and destructive insects wliich attack tlie fur- 
liip, Uie cabbage, &c^ when in the seed leaf, aad eitlier totally 
deTOur them, or kill tlie centre buds. Their devastations are 
kept up with so miioli spirit, that the sowing of seed must in 
eome years be repeated foiu- or five times. Bnniiug brush 
upon the ground beliire sowing, is an excellent preventive. 
Sunie gardeners steep the seed in sulphur-water ; othe ra put 
lime, slacked by urine and niizud with a treble quantity of 
BOOt, in the drilt ; others dust the plants with uir-slacked lime, 
gjpsum, soot, ashes, itc; while manj are satisfied with fre- 
queut sprinklings of soap sudd, or even pure wafer. A brood 
of chickens is very useful 

ArmUM, or Pusl Lice. Almost every kind of vegetable 
seemj to have a spedes of the louse peculiar to iteelf. Tliey 
multiply with astonishing rapidity, and ore of various coloi-s — 
R9 greeo, brown, black, blue, red and purple. They fasten 
upon tlie lender buds, and render them incapable of develop' 
ment. Sometimes the entire bean crop will be thus destroyed. 
Sprinkle the parts affected with tobacco-water, a solution of 
whale oil soap, and soap suds; or dust with lime and snufi: As 
the ends of the branches are generally first attacked, they may 
be bent over into one of the above solutions; anil bean or pea 
vines will be benefited by nipping oS those parts, as the crop 
is thereby much increased. 

The OocaiHBKi. Bug is yellow, striped with black. It eats 
the tender foliage and flowers of the cucumber family. 

The Squash Bug has an orange-colored belly, with a tur- 
tle-sliaped back. It collects under tlie leaves and upon the 
fruit of vines. In a morning when a heavy dew has fallen, 
the cucumber and squash bugs liave not the free use of their 
wings, and may easily be caught by hand. We often take 
the trouble of knocking fhcm, by a sly stroke, into a little dish 
of suds cariied in the left hand. 

Rose Sues are beetles about half an inch long, with sleii' 
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ier bodies tapermg to eacli end, Thej come from Uie ground 
in Judo, when the rose U in blossom. Cuming like a. cloud ol 
locuals, (hey deatroy 6)li;^e and fhiit of almost every descrip- 
tion ; but are remarkably foai of young grapes. We hate 
tried several plana for their destruction, such as sprinkling 
them witb a very strong solution of whale oil soap, and fumi- 
gating tlie leaves with turpentine or sulphur. About tlie only 
result of our experiments, was the loss of a fine cherry tree 
for which we would not have taken a ten dollar bill. The most 
eReclual remedy is to go the roxmds of the garden aeveral 
times a day, and knock every trespasser into a, cup of water 
or turpentine. When the cup is filled, it may be emptied on 
the ground, care being taken that none escape with a mere 
bith. By pursuing this course regularly and Eiithfully, day 
after day, the gardener will stand some chance of a crop ; 
and by foUowuig it up jrearty, the bugs will at length be 
almost ejrterminated. 

Mick are sometimes troublesome. They may be caught in 
traps, or killed by arsenic — wliich is B cerl^n, but not alwavt 
a safe, way of getting rid of them. 

Sluqs are veryannoying and destructive. Tliorougli hand- 
pioldng should be daily practiced. They are frequently oauglit 
upon cabbie leaves, or slices of turnip, laid io their way, and 
then committed to tlie fire. 

The MoLU, and his burrowini; bablts, are too well known 
to need description. He is io reality an innocent tre.'ipasser ; 
for, when undormining the gardener's sniooth beds, ho is in 
search of insects, without tlio least intention of injuring tlie 
seeds and plants. But as this is often a consequence of bis 
extensive galleries, when tliey bocome numerous, some melliod 
must be contrived to get rid of his friendly visits. Traps may 
be purchased at the stores, but a very simple and chtsap plan 
is to put tarred sticks in the burrows, which drive bim away 
in disgust. 
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TRANSPLANTING. 

TtaosplanlJng ia the proceaa of rcmuviiig a plant fixm ono 
eitiiation to another. Thus, cabbage eeed is generally sown 
broadcast, and Uie plants, when tlii'oo or four inches liigU, are 
Bet out in the compartment where they are to come to ma- 
turity. As Willi the process of aoivicg. upon tlie time, when, 
and the manner in which this labor may bo performed, depend 
a successful result. The intention is, that tlie roots shall suffer 
from tlieir chaugB of locality as little iDconTcnience as possible. 
Tbey ought not to be eitposed to the air for any length of 
time, particularly in hot weatlier, and Uie ground should, 
tberefoie, be properly prepared — by lieiiig spaded deep, and 
manured, — before the plants are taken from the seed bed 
And, moreover, this preparation should be very recent, because 
the delicate fibres most readily attach themselves to a freshly 
dug loam. 

Select for the operation, an evening, or a damp, cloudy day, 
or when a shower is expected ; but not soon after a heavy 
run, because tbe soil, if stirred ivhen wet, is apt to become 
eUff like mortal', and to be baked into a liard crust by the noit 
rays of the sun. The most successful transplanting is per- 
formed with a trowel Push it down so as to roach below the 
rool, and, by a, dexterous movement of the hand, draw up tlie 
plant firmly set in a little ball of earth, which can be put 
wherever desired, and the plant will scarcely experience any 
check in its growth. 

In transplanting with the dibble, you must go over the 
ground, and insert it at the proper distances, in surh a manner 
na lo leave deep, smootli holes. Draw up a sufficient number 
of stout, healthy plants, and cany with you, in a small vessel, 
a seml-fiuid mass of cow-dung and water. Dip each root into 
the mixture, so that the dirt will adhere to the small fibrous 
extremities; and placo it in the hole so that it wiU tun do;m 
peifectly straight, witliout being turned up at the bottom 
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Tliis latter caution 13 particularly- necessary in tlie case of the 
beet, carrot, mid other tap-rooted vegetables. When the plant 
ia at tlie right deplh, insert the dibble, or a pointed ehiiigle, at 
& Ebort distance from the atera, and push the earth up close to 
the root. Many people imagine that it t]ie crown or the body 
be firmly set, it is quite ButBcieut; they surely cannot have 
reflected, that it is only the epongioles at the ends of the fibres 
irhicb aie capable of CiAleoUiig nonrishment froin the soil, and 
tJiat Iho body is nolbing more than the oliannel for coovojiug 
it to the branches. 

Should the weather become warm, the loaves and stein, 
■will suffer greatly from the sun's raja, unless some kind of 
shelter be given, A celery trench can be covered "with boards 
during the day tune. The vine-shield, with a piece of clotb, 
or paper, lying upon the glass, forms a good protection for 
cabbages H'liich stand some distance apart. Indeed, ive have 
often used pieces of old newapapor, laid over the plant, with a 
heavy stone at each comet to prevent their being blown away 
by the wind ; this b troublesome, and not practicable in largo 
plantations, but is well adapted for a few choice varieties, 
when no other means fiir protecUon are at hand Or, a little 
brushwood may be thrown upon the ground, anil overlaid 
with t!iin mats or straw. Whatever plan may be adopted, 
do not omit taking off tlio covering at the approach of even- 
ing, that tbe leaves may be favored with the usual deposite of 
dew. With miuiy kinds of plants, it ia advisable to apply 
tepid water, soon aft*'r being set out in a new bed, and every 
subsequent evening until tlie roots become flrmly estabtisbeJ. 
Keep the soil well stirred by the boe, carefully eradicate 
every weed which springs up, and guard against the ravages 
of vermin. Nothing but a little attention at the proper time 
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APPLICATION OF WATEK. 



Tbe rlanlfl ajct ill the earth, and aie 
With coQElatil driiildng fresh ind flic." 

In the article called " The Clsterk," as well as in sereml 
distinct paitigraplis, wa have set fortli tJie must important ad- 
viiilages of applying water to garden crops. We, of coarse, 
do not a,pproTe of its indiscriminate or eicessive use; bat 
liave no hesita^on in saying tliat, wben properly given, it 
hastens the growdi of tJic plant, and secures it from injury at 
tlie most trying periods of its existence, besides improving the 
size and flavor of the product 

WitJi strawberries and the lite, the practice of mulching 
or of covering the ground with bay, straw or litter, eo oa to 
check evaporation, as well as prevent tlie parcliing effects of 
the sun's rays, is vosdy more convenient. 

' The following judicious remarks are from the pen of J. J. 
Tliomas, the well known coirespondent of tlie " Albany Culti- 
vator," and who is one of tlie most eminent hoi-ticulturisls in 
the country. " Fram repeated experiments, we are induced to 
draw l^e conclusion, that next to manure, tlie great prime 
mover in successful culture, there is nothing more important 
to vegetable growth, in many cases, than inigation. Practical 
gardeners, in rountries tar more moist tlian our own, regard it 
as indispensable, and a large share of their success depends on 
copious waterings. 

" Some interesting instances, which have recently occurred, 
may bo worth stating. Two rows of raspberrias Eland on 
ground in every respect alike, except that one receives the 
diijjpinga from a wood-house, and the other does not. The 
watJ^red row is fully four times as large in growth as the other. 
Again; Ihe berries on the bushes of the Fastolf and Franconia 
raspberries wore at least twice as large when the soil was 
kept well moistened, as allerwarda, when allowed to become 
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Aiy ; a repetiiioo of the ■watering iigmn douhleil tlicir aize. 
AgiUQ : a near neighbor, who cultivates strawbenies for mar- 
ket, and whi> uses !i water cart for irrigating the rows, raised 
*t the rate of one liunilred anj twenty busliels to Uie acre on 
common good soil by this means ; and ha noticed that where 
the cart was left standing OTer night, so that the water graJu- 
slly dripped from it for some hours upon a, portion of tha 
plants, Uie fiiiit had grown to double the size of the vest, in 
twenty-four houra" 

Cold water ought never to be given, as it chills both the 
ffround and the vegetables. It should hare been exposed to 
the atmosphere for several hours, and may in the morning be 
put in a tub or trough, so that it can be sufficiently warmed by 
tbe sua to apply at evening;. As to the most suitable time for 
its application, authorities are divided between morning and 
evening, fmd we dare nut recapitulate the fu;gumente on either 
side, but advise the reader to settle tlie question by liis own 
esperiments. For our own part wt can truly say that we 
have as yet seen nothing to change our piefereuce fir the 
evening. A garden eng^e, or a watermg pot, may be em 
ployed, accorditig to the dimens ona of the garden and tl e 
fancy of the owner. 

Frequent sprinklings are of more beneSt thau an occa 
eional saturation of the ground. Blxce*, ve wafer ng i poai 
tirely injurious, because it puddles the soil and chills the routs. 
The,, quantity given must be regulated by tlie nature of the 
plant and the oliaracl«r of the season. And, wlien the practice 
of watering is once begun, it should not be discontinued so 
long as the necessity for it remains. The seed is sometimes 
induced to germinate, and in consequence of tbe artificial 
watering being suddenly suspended, tlie joung stem is killed 
by the drought The benefit is temporary, and has the effect 
of exciting the plant so that it is ^terwards more liable to 
injnry, in case ibe regular supply of mmsture should be with- 
held. 'Whenever the soil shows a disposition to bake, tbe boa 
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roust be proiapUj used, so us to keep the surface always opai 
and lighL In adapting these rules to bis own grounds, tlm 
gardener should reooUeet, that written mstructions cannot suit 
all localities, or all seasons of the jcar. Ha must depend 
mainly upon his own good sense. 

SAVING SEED. 

We have in anotlier place shown the importance of sowing 
BOuud, healtit J seed, and tbat^ moruover, of the cboicest varj^ 
ties. In the beginning of tbe gardener's labors, be must applj 
to some neighbor or to a well tnown seedsman ; but, eiibfe- 
quenllj, he should endeavor to supply himself, with some few 
exceptions, fi'om his own premises. 

It is a well attested fact, that if two different varieties of a' 
vegetable are permitted lo blossom, at the same time, witbin a' 
short distance of each otlier, they intermix, and produce a 
hjbrid partaking of the cliaracier of both parents. The ferti!-- 
izing dust of the stamens in tbe Sowers of one plant is con' 
veyed by the wind or mseols, W the pistils m the flowers of 
tbe other. The distinctive features of each are thereby lost' 
while the new rariety may possess not a single pomt to make ■ 
it worthy of cultivatioa It ia seldom that such a chanoe> 
hjbrid proves of mucb real value The origination in thij- 
way of any choice esculent, is almost ever the result of study 
and long experiment 

A knowledge of this Eiot is of peculiar importance tp tbe 
gardener, whose object is to raise several dilferent varieties ofl 
the Esroe vegetable upon a small piece of ground. It is by 
tbis only, that bo can satisfactorily account for the rapid detcri^ 
oration of the dioicest sorts. Where, for example, he culti^ 
Tates the mel<ai, the cucumber and the pumpkin in close com- 
paniousliip, but a few seasons will elapse before he finds the 
juidness, perfume and delicate flavor of the Srst named, ex- 
changed for tbe coarse Sesb of the last And (lie celebralud 
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iBraisita tribe, among which are our cabbage, caiilillon-er, dc, 

supposed to auQiber several hundreds, produced by inten- 

itioaal or cliance intermixture. 'W'e, therefore, consider it as 

angeroua to allow plants of a pardculnr fomil; io run to seeil 

I the ricinity of each other, us to turn a rougli, scrubby, 

Native" bull amuiig a herd of thorough-bred Durhamsi. 

Tou will now very naturally inquire, good reader, how 
ou are !a raise seed, and yet preserve the several Tarietiea 
distinci We first answer, that you onght to reduce tlie 
inoraber of varieties to Uie very choicest — such as are desira- 
ble for bein; early or late, or of uauHual size, or having a fine 
tor, or distinguished (or great productivenesa, — ius'ead of 
Jpinj a hclection larg;e enough for a seedsman. They are 
reality very few, for the majority of the fine-bounding 
ncs in cataloguea are given 1o plants of an iuferlor char- 
Such as jou select for seeding, should be located as far 
: apart as tlie extent of jour territory will adalit, so as to lesraen 
the chances of intermixture. Ajld where the vitality of the 
seed will remain nnimpaired for two or three years, you may 
allow only a part of the varielies to blossom in each year. 
'Thus, by reference to the table at the end of tliis article, it 
■will appear that cabbage seed preserves its germinating 
(power for four years, and by permitting only ono kind to per- 
-,fect itself in a season, jou may have four distinct kinds in 
[perfect purity. This role is good aa far as it goes, but you 
■will perceive that it is not of general application. Where you 
lare obliged to have two or more kinds in flower at the same 
itime, as with members of the cucumber family, place them aa 
!fcr asunder as possible. We think it better to riuse only one 
VBlnahle sort of seed, and depend upon a responsible seeds 
man for Uie balance, than to run the risk of getUng mongrels. 
Of such variefies as you select for seeding, choose the best 
planU only, — those wliich are healthy, and have tlicir peculiar 
<liarscteristiis most perfectly developed. To insure earliness, 
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only the most forward plants glionld be taken. Let tlie soil 
be rich and well cultivated ; allowing plenty of room to the 
roola. Atltind larefully to the aubaequcnt growth, for tbe 
leaves aiid shoots are very apt to be injured by insects, and 
are often choked by rank weeds. It will be the best policy to 
look at lite plants at least once a week, and, when the weather 
geta very dry, it becomes advisable to apply water in modei- 
ate quantities. The seed st^s will be thrown up in tlie early 
part of summer ; being high and having many brandies, tliey 
are liable to be broken down by heavy rains or strong winds. 
The labor of tyin^ them up to stakes ia trlflin d ^ht u 
00 account io be neglected. 

When the seeda are ripo, gather them wiOio t mm ssary 
delay ; otherwise, the pod^ will split open, and tl cent nta 
be acatte'red upon the groxmd. Do not gather ind m tely 
but take only the finest looking heads. By tl Bel t n f 
(he best plants and the beat seed, good varietle m y be 
improved, and they certainly will not deteriorate. In. this 
way inaiiy of our choice vegetables have been obtained. Tlie 
practical stock-breoder'a motto is, that " Like produces like," 
and be breeds from those animals only wliich possess the 
points lie wishes perpetuated. Thus, if you select the earliest 
peas from tbe earliest vines, for a number of seasons, you can 
obt^n a variety ripening several daya earlier tlian that with 
which you commenced. It has been done once, and may be 
done again. 

Place the seed vessels, as soon as gathered, upon a cloth 
in the shade, so Uiat they may become perfectly dry, at which 
time thresh out the aeed, by means of a small stick. Winnow 
out the chair and small or defective seed, and put tlie remain. 
der in drawers or small paper bags. Every kind should be 
labelled with its name and the year wiien raised,— ill tliia 
jastnaer, " Early BalirMTt Radii/t : 1850." This will prevent 
all possibihty of the inexperienced eultivator mistaking beet 
tor cabbage seed, or sowing that which by the lapse of time 
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baa loat its power of germiDatioa Keep tliese drawera or 
baga in a cool, dry apartment, where no injury lauv be appre- 
hended from moisture or the attacks of mice. With care, 
seeds may be preserved ior several jeara, according to tlio 
annexed table. 

Thk YiTALirr OF SEEDS, Under favorable ciroumatances, can 
be depended upon for the fuUowing perioda ; — 

Paranip, — Rhubarb, — and other tbin scaly seeda, — for oM 

Balm,— Baail,— Beans,— Oardoon,— Carrot, — Cress, — In- 
dian Cresa, — Lavender,— Leek, — Okra, — Onion, — Peaa, — Pep- 
per, — Rampion, — Sage, — Salsify. — Savory, — Scorzonera, — 
Tliyme, — Tomata,— Wormwood, — and email berbs generally, 
— for Into years. 

Artichoke, — Aaparagua, — Com Salad,— E^-PIant,— En- 
dive, — Indian Com, — Lettuce, — ^Marigold.— Marj o ram, — Mus- 
tard, — Parsley, — Rosemary, — Rue,— Skirret, — Splnjch,- 
and Tansy, — for three yean. 

Borage,— Borecole, — Broetoli, — Braasels Sprouts, — Cai>- 
bflge, — CauUflower, — Radish,— Sea-Kale, — Tarragon,- and 
Turnip, — Xoifour ytars. 

Beet,— Buraet,— Celery,— Chervil,— Cucumber,— Dill,- ■ 
Fennel. — Hyssop,— Melon, — Pumpkin,— Sorrel, — and Sijnasb, 
— from jiw to eigki or ten yeart. 

EARLY PLANTS FOR SPRING USK 

Every reader tan underatand the value of eailj crops. 
They are lesa liable to injury from weeds and insects, and 
cause tbe "season" of each vegetable fo be much extended. 
On hia own table they are esteemed luxuries, while in the 
market they command eitraordmary prices. They thus in- 
crease the profit, as wellas the satislaotjon, of gardening. For 
these reasons, it has become a matter of interest, and some- 
times a matter of laudable rivalry, to procure early plants in 
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the Epring, ioatead if tlieii Bowing the seed, wlieraliy tlie ma- 
turity of tlie crop ia hastened several days. 

Tliese early plimts are obtained in various ways. To save 
expense, a fuw seeds may be eown at mid-winter, in a box 
to be eet in a warm kitchen window ; this method, however, 
U troublesome to tlie occupants of the room, and cannot be 
practised lo any considerable aitent. It is most common to 
make a hofrbed, as described in the sncceeding arljcle, to- 
wards the latter part of winter, and to sow the seeds either 
upon inverted pieces of turf, or in small pots. 

A third plan is to raise the plants in the previous autumn, 
fUid protect tbem through the winter. ' This bids Giir to super- 
sede the old fashioned mode of oblainuig them from a hot-bed, 
because they are quite as early, and are certainty much more 
lurdy. Tlie seed is sown during September or October, in a 
shaded border, where it will not suffer from drought or eiBes- 
dve heaL Before cold weather seta in, tlie stems will have 
acquired sufficient size and strength to bear removal to a cold 
trame, which Is nothing more than a hatched frame placed on 
the ground. The earth should be banked up around the oul^ 
side of iliB box, so as to prevent the entrance of water, and 
sudden alterations of temperature. The plants may be set 
out by a small dibble, at such distances apart as will be indi- 
cated in the Diotionabv. When frost is cipect«d, the frame 
is tfl be covered with sliutters or boarila, so placed that the 
nun will run oft Every pleasant day, the covering mast be 
wholly or parUally removed, for the free admission of air, 
which is positively essential to the health and rigor of the 

To avoid the trouble of transplanting, the frame might be 
set upon the seed bed, and protected in the manner above de- 
icribed; or the bed could be enclosed by a rough box of 
boards, supported by sfalies, and banked with earth on the 
outside. TTie north side of this frame or box should be several 
inches higher than the south side. The covering may ha of 
7* 
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boai'da or shutters. Some gantenere adopt a still more simple 
cold frame, m: heavj matj laid upon bent hoop poles, eome- 
jvhat like the covered t«p of a Peunsjltania wagon. In either 
plan, however, great care is necessarj to give light and air, 
wheoever tie weather wiQ permit ; or else the plants will ac- 
quire a weak, spindling growth, which ill fits them fur rcmoral 
to the open ground. 

WJien spring has lairly opened, a part of these early 
plants in the hot-bed or cold frame, maybe set out in a warm, 
sheltered border. Thej will, at first, require the shelter of 
hand-glasses or vine-ecreens at night, as well is during cold 
days ; this proteotioo should be gradually withdrawn, when the 
veather becomes bo mild that do danger of late frost is to be 
apprehended. In the course of a week or fortnight, Another 
parcel may be set out and treated in the same manner, so as 
to insure a succession of crops. Should there be more plants 
than the gardener will want for his own use, he may readily 
dispo^ of them for cash, or give them away to iiis less fortu- 
nate neighbors. 

FORCING VEGETATION. 

Forcing is the art of accelerating the growth of plants, by 
the warmth afforded by certain fermenting substances, so as to 
obtain vegetables at unusual seasons of the ycir. The prac. 
tice appears to be as old as the lime of the Romans. We cun- 
Bider its chief value to be in raising young plants for removal 
to the open ground in spring. It is, undoubtedly, very curi- 
ous, and speaks well for aperson'a horticultxu'al skill, to have 
an abuDilance of fresh vegetables when t}ie earth is locked in 
the dull anibrace of winter; bnt,.after all, it is attained only 
after long practice, and is attended with considerable risk — to 
Bay nothing of the trouble and expense. In this ixiok, we have 
aimed to lay a^de our individual opinion in regard to tiiis mal^ 
ler, and to give the reader full information of the process. Th» 
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foUowinj reninrks aro general; — particular! directions will ba 
found uader tlie appropriate heads lathe DicriOMAaT. 

In American gardena, forcing under glass « generally coh- 
dncted in framaa and pits. There are aeyeral substances em 
ployed in oblaining this artiticlal heat, such as tanner's bark, 
leaves and gmsj, but tha fre^ dung of well-fed aninmla 13 
generallj preferred. 

ITie first object is to get rid of the riolent Wat and rank 
rapor produced when fermentation is moat powerful, for tbin 
purpose, a certain degree of moisture and air I9 necessary ; and 
Uierefore, it will be the gardener's business to place the dung 
in a conical-sliaped heap near the place where wanted for nse ; 
to turn it over about once aweelc, shaking it well together, so 
that all parts may be equally exposed to the atmosphere ; and 
to apply water when the materials appear at all dry. In cold, 
wet, or boisterous weather, the heap ought to be covered to a 
moderate depth, with coarse stable litter. 

lliere is considerable difference of opinion, with regard to 
the time that stable dung shall be pemutteJ to lie thus m the 
heap. Care most be taheo that the process is not carried too 
iar, as in that case there will not be sufficient heat left for the 
bed, and the planis will be rendered small and sickly. Pur- 
haps it is a good rule, to wait until the greater part of the straw 
assumes a dark brown color. 

The hot-bed alionld be in a place free from the shade of trees 
or buildings, and having an aspect rather a point eastward of 
the soath. Shelter on the north-west is particularly necessa- 
ry. Tha next labor will be to mark out the dimensions of the 
bed, which, on all sides, ought to be it least ten inches larger 
than the frame, and a stake should b d d wn at a h 

comer as a guide for keeping the e Ig p f tly t aght It 
is sometimes recommended to dig tnhfm ict h 
^^eu inches deep for the recap f h m ah 

dampness of the ground will pr t th t pi escape 
of heat; but, as eioeasii-e moistur hll th b d, a i as 
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Oj" tliia mode it 13 difficult fo apply liuiiigs when tiiey tocoma 
necessary, we think the foundation had best be on tha eitbfnce. 
GeoeraUy, (hs foundation ia level, but Mr, Knight, the dis- 
tinguished hortioultufist, recommends a gentle uielined plane 
lomardi tbe soufh, m in the accompajiying Figure. 
Fig. 23. 




Same persona will require a board set up edgewise, as a 
guide in keeping Clie sides of tlie bed perpendiculur, but the pro- 
fessed gardener traats t« the accuracy of his eye. The dung 
must be well shaken by tlie fork before being used, and a layer 
of the l6ugest, or littery part, ehould be laid at the bottom of 
the bed. Every layer, as it is put on, should be beaten down 
by the fork, and the outer part especially, because tliat will 
have to sustfuu the weight of the frame. If the dung be not 
moderately moist, it ought to receive a gentle sprinkling of 
water. Ashes, tan and leaves, are often mined with the dung 
of hot-beds, and axe supposed to promote the steadiness and 
duration of the heat ; indeed, it is ginierally found that if one- 
third part be of tan. the heat will be lesa violent and last 
longer. The sides ought to bB carried up regularly, and 
combed with the fork, to prevent any unsightly appearance. 

When the heap is built up to a proper height, which 
varies with the season of tlie year, and tlie kind of vegetable 
lo he forced — hut ranging between two and four feet, the 
edges ought to be several inches higher than the centre, be- 
cause they will sink in a short time under tlie weight of th<i 
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frame. If the foundation be iiicllnei.!, na in Fig. 22, the top of 
the b'ec! should be equ&ILy iaclineiL The frame and eaithes 
can Ikea ba placed, sni rera^ closed for t]iree or four daji ; 
at tlie end of which time, they should be opened tai the eac^^a 
of steam and vapor. After these seem to have fairly passed 
off, the mould can be applied in such majmer, and to Such 
depth, OS will be indicated in the Diotionaky. Any good, rich 
soil, will answer ; but that taken from an old wood lot, or well- 
rotted grass sods, which were piled up for the purpose a ye^ 
preiioua, are considered best adapted to the wants of the 
planta. The sashes muat then be closed, and kept tight fur 
two or three days, until the mould slioU have acquu«d a suit- 
able degree of warmth for the receptJun of the seed. Should 
. Uie heat be so violeut as to bake the e^th, a portion onglit to be 
removed, and its place supplied by fresh mould. But even 
this precantiim occasionally proves uoaTalling, and the tender 
germ is either injured or killed outright. To prevent which, 
the seed may he sown in pots plunged in the mould, and if Om 
heat then prove too violent, each put maj' be raised up by put- 
ting a stone at the bottom of the hole. The outside of the 
bed may be protected by a bank of earth, or coarse Utter, 
during cold winds and slerms, to prevent sudden changes cji 
temperature within the frame. 

The general rules of management are ; — to keep the eaahas 
covered with boaitds, mats or strav, during cold nights and 
severe storms; to admit air freely in pleasant weather, by 
sUding dawn ^o sashes fur an inch or tivo, oi by raising them 
up with wedges at the back part of the frame ; and occasion- 
ally to apply water in moderate quantities, after it has been 
kept in tiie frame fur at least twelve hour& When the bed h, 
first made, great care is necessary, to prevent the plants being 
injuied by extreme heat, and at that time the protection of 
mats, <lc., should be much lighter than afterwards, when the 
danger is passed. To ascertain this, the temperature of the 
bed. ought every day Ui be examined. The most correct in- 
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Etrument for the purpose is a thermometer, but, in the want of 
ihat, a trjing-aiick will anawer vcrj well. It ia a smooth 
lath o[ wood, nbuut two feet long, which is to be thrust ioto 
different p.<rta of the manure, and then drawn out and graaped 
quicklj bj die hand. Sometimes the heat is found so violent 
that, in addition to raising the sashes, several holes must ha 
opened in Cha pile of duog, bj means of a large stalie or croiv. 
bar, in such a manner that they can ba Glled up with liaj or 
dung, when they are do longer nec»ssary. 

The air within the frame sliouid be frequently renewed, or 
the plants will became spindling, with a dckly, yellowish colon 
ITiey cannot be expected to gi-ow hardy, unless the steam from 
Uie dung is permitted to escape, and fresh ^r (0 taire its place. 
A hot-bed needs ventilation quite as much as a crowded 
cliurch. The eashes ought to be opened in all pleasant weather, 
by the insertion of wedge-shaped props, so tliat the glass can 
be r^sed to any height desired, accm^ling to the heat of the 
bed or the temperature of the atiuosphere. When there is a 
sharp, cutting wind, it will be advisable to Lang a mat over 
the opening, in such away tliat, while the plants will not suffei' 
from the blast, there may ba ample opportunity for llie «d- 
nUBsion of fresh air. No effort murt be spared to keep the 
plants stout and healthy, the sterns strong, and the leaves of a 
fine gre^i coh>r. 

As soon as the heat is found to decline, " Hnings," as thej 
are called, should be applied. The litter having been first re- 
moved, the edges of the bed are to be cut down by a spade 
close to the frame. It amy, perhaps, be beat to take only one 
side at a time, by which means (he heat will be rendered 
more regular and permanent. Several holes are to be opened 
b the manure by the crowbar or a large slake, and a bank, or 
"lining." of fresh dung, is to take tlie place of fliat which has 
just been removed. The width of tliis " lining " will vary from 
ten to tirenty inches, according to (he coldness of the season ; 
and it should not be carried up much higher than the bed, lest 
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the violent heat escape directly into the mould, and tlierebj 
mjare the roots of the pknte. To prevent the heat being 
wasted in the air. it will be necessary to coTer the lining with 
a few inches of earlli. Thia process may be repeated once or 
twice, until the maturity of the crop, or the increasing warmth 
of spring, shall render it useless. 
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THE VEQETABLES, FRUITS, AND MEDICINAL 

HERBS USUALLY CULTIVATED US A 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 



ARTICHOKE,— C^inaro. 

The artichoke is a perennial from the eouth of Europs, 
which was cultivated in England aa early as the jear 1580, 
It la naturally a marine plant, and has been greatly improved 
by domestication. Tha botanical name, according to Colu- 
mella, is derived from the Laljn word dnere, because the an- 
cients were aj^cuslamed to uppij ashes to the land in which 
the plant was grown. It resembles a giganljc thistle, and its 
Bower-heads, before blooming, have somewhat the appearance 
of a smalt pine-apple, at which time they are highly prized on 
Em\)pean tables, particularly by the French. There are 
two Taiieties, viz : — the Oval green or Fiwuh (C. acolymus), — 
and tbe Red or Globe (C. horl^nis). The latter has a purple 
head, and is generally most esteemed ; but the nrst has the 
adrantages of greater hardihood and productiveness. 

Cdltdiie. — Tlie artichoke is propagated by seeds, or by 
suckers from old roots. It flourishes best in a soil vbich ia 
deep, light and rich; diy in winter, but somewhat moist in 
the summer season. The situation should be open, and free 
from the influence of trees. 

When you wish to raise seedlings, you may sow as soon 
M the frost leaves the ground in spring. One ounce of seed .' 
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■will produce abniit six hundred planl-s. Sow in drills one foot 
apart, aiid two iuches deep, Wlien tbe £tem3 are an Inch 
hi^h, they maj be tliinned out to diatancos of teu in -liea in the 
drill. Keup the ground light, and free of wee i bv tbe oo- 
cuional use of tlie hoe. At the ftpproa»,h of II weather 
protect the bed by a covering of Etter, and tl 1 llo t n^ 
Epring, remove iJie plants to tlieir permanent loca n m the 
manner directed fur suckers. 

The euckers are afforded bj the old rooti, early n spr ng 
Tliej are fit for transpUmting when eight or ten nches n 
lieight. After the ground for a bed has been eelected t 
should be spaded deeply, and marmred v (h ^uod rotten 
dung, acn-weed, salt, or anything of a sal ne ci iracle blip 
Iha young shoots from the parent root, and reje t all that ate 
lough and woody. Those only should be wiected for a plan 
tation, which are tender, with a general app iru ce o* Health 
and having many fibrous roots attached. The 1 use ate de 
leaves ought to be pulled otF, so that the 1 eart c u be seen 
If the shoots have been for some tunc cipua d to tl e air they 
are much benefited by being placed in wale f r tl ee or four 
lioiu« before planting. They may then be set out by tl e d b- 
ble, in rows three by four feet apart, witli about half their 
length below the surlace. They ought to be watered every 
evening until they become firmly established, and sutrae- 
quently during times of drought ; by which means, the Eiie 
and Bucculency of the edible parts will be mudi increased 

The only cultivation needed during the spring and summer, 
is to keep the soil clean and mellow, as well as to apply water 
in dry weather. Under such treatment, a few heads for usa 
may be expected between August and November, although b 
subsequent years the maturity of the crop will commence 
much earlier in tlie season. In additjon to the principal head, 
there will be several smaller ones on the lower part of each 
stem ; but, if the quality of the produce be mure regarded 
than its quantity, these lower buda should be removed whan 
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qnite young. Tlje heail is purmitttd to grow iinlil l!ye fcal*3 
fllireai], juid Ihe flower seeoB about to open. The sttni niiLst 
then be cut off clo^ to tlie grounil, eo as lo eucuiiragc a uaw 
gwiwth of suckers before winter. 

Although ajjparentlj possessing a. hardy constitution, Ihis 
Tegelable is verj sensitive to the frost, requiring winter pro. 
tectimi in the northern states. In order Uiat tie roots may 
strengthen thenisetros as much as posdblo, this protection may 
with propriety be delayed until there is a prospect of haid 
frost — say in November or December, according to the seasiHi. 
Cut away a,11 the decayed leaves, with core uot to injure the 
nnong growth. Thun dig over the eurlace soil, and draw it 
np into a kind of ridge along each row of plants, in such a 
manner (hat their hearts will be clear. An application of dung 
before this process of enrtbing up, sometimes causes the elioots 
to decay. In all severe weather, the plants ought lo be shel- 
tered by a layer of leaves, brandies or coarse htter. 

When spring opens, all danger of hard frost being passed, 
and the young buds having fairly started, the litter or other 
protection is to be removed, and t)ie ridges levelled. Make a 
ealection of the suckers for new plantations, and, as they will 
oot bfl wanted until they are eight or ten inches in height, they 
may be sufi'ered to rammin on the roots, together with two or 
three of the strongest shoots, which are to be left fur hending. 
All other slioots, and every bud, must be removed by a knife, 
or by tho simple pressure of the thumb and linger. Dig the 
ground thoroughly, and mix with it a quantity of good rotten 
manure, fresh sea-weed or salt. As soon as the suckers in- 
tended for transplanting acquire sufBdent ^ze, tlicy may be 
taken up and treated in the manuei' before described 

An articlioke bed seldom continues in perfection for a 
longer lime than sixyears; after tliat penod the flower heads 
become gradually smaller and less succulent For which 
reason, and because it so happens that the first cutting scastin 
of young plants cununences about t!ia time 1^1len the ol^ 
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Btoclis ceasB beaiing, many gardeners make a new plajitiifion 
EVBrj spring, wberebj fine heads for the table maj" be ob- 
Loinad &om June to November. 

¥oT teed, — select some of tlie best heads, and pencil Uiem 
to flower. To pruvent water settling in llie expanded calyx, 
<he stalk must be somewhat bent over, by being tied to a 
small stake. The seed ■will bo ripe in the £alL Gather it 
when dry; rub it out of the husk; and store it in a cool, dry 
apartment. Its vegetative power may be depended upoa for 
at least tliree years. 

Use.— As a vegetable, the artlclioke is wholesome, but, 
probably, not very nauridiing. It is used in various ways. In 
IMy, the young fender heads are eaten as a salad, -tvlth oil, 
salt and pepper. The edible parts are the receptacle of tha 
flower, called the " bottom," and the fleshy substance on the 
bottom of the calyx scales. In England, the wbole head is 
usually boiled plain, and the scales are pulled off at the table, 
one or two at a time, dipped in butler and pejtper, and stripped 
of their fleshy part by the teeth. The stalks are eaten m 
France and Germany, after having been boiled and pickled. 
The flowers have the property of rennet in curdling milk, and 
tbe juiue of the leaves and stalks, when prepared with bis- 
muth, imparts a permanent gold color to wool ; and, when 
mixed with an equal quantity of white wine, is said lo have 
been successful in the cure of the dropsy. 

To boil. — Scrape the artidiokcs, and put them into boilmg 
■water, with an allowance of a tablespoonfiil of salt to every 
two dozen beads. In about two hours' time they will become 
quite lander, when they may be taken from tlie fire, and sea- 
soned with butter and salt. 

To pickle. — Soak the articbokes in salt and water for sever- 
al days. Drain them, and afterwards mb off all the outsiila 
skin. To one gallon of vinegar, add one table.'^poonful oi 
alum, and a teacupfut of salt ; and turn it over the artichokea 
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w-hen it is Bcalding lot. Afttr remaining r ve-A:, it sljould 
be drawn ot5 scalded, and then returinjd; the piueesg being 
repeated, at intervala of sii or Bevem days, until tlie lieada ap- 
pear to be thoroughly pickled. 

Abtiohoke (JEBuaALEM>— See JERUSALEM AETICBOKE. 

ASPARAGUS.— ^sparaiju! ogidnalh. 

A well tnowfi pereuniflJ, the joimg ehoots of wljkli are 
Mglily esteemed as a culinary vegetable. It grows wild in 
great luxuriance on sandy plains near the sea ; and is found 
indigenous In Great Britain, as well as on the saline steppes of 
Russia and FoUnd. In this nati^ral state, however, the stem 
is usually not thicker, than a goose qnill, and only a few 
inches ra height, whilst tlie roots penetrate to but little depth. 
One of the most mteresting paragraphs in its history, is the 
account of tlie gradual enl^euient in its size and the im- 
proTCment in ita quality, which have been effected wholly by 
the process of cultivatiMi. The original plant coiild not now 
be recognized by any other person than the botanist. It was 
raised by tlie ancient Romnns with euch success, that we are 
told tliree of Uie slioois sometinies weighed as much as a 
pound. At the pre^nt day, it is considered one of our great- 
est delicacies, and is particulaily valuable on account of the 
early season in which it comes forward for the table. Of Ihe 
iqajiy varieties to be obtainud from nurserymen, those best 
adapted to general culture are — the Purple-top, and the 
GreeiiAop, so named from the color of the shoots. Much has 
been said in favor of several new kmds, but it is believed 
that they are indebted for their extraoriliuary size cliiefiy ta 
ekilful management, — deprived of which, they would soon re- 
sume their original character. A good soil, plenty of manuie, 
and careful culture, are the only requisites to success. 
8* 
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Culture, — Tlie seed — one ouuca being sufficieiit for Dine 
or ten hundred plants, — is to be thinli^ sown, in ilrilU siKteea 
inehes apart, early id the spring— say from about tlie middla 
of March to the bagLnuLng of April, due regard beioj; biid lo 
the forwardness of tiie Bea.5on, If you have qo drlll-rake with 
the teeth set at that distance Sipart, you can mark out the bed 
with tlie rake intended for eight inch drills, and in sowing 
pass over every other one. Cover tlie seed about an inch and 
a half deep. If ihe weather continue dry, the giouud ought 
to be covered with straw or brush duri^ij tlie middle of the 
day, until garminatioQ takes place. Or, water may be 
frequently applied in small quantities, un.il the CMme end is 
aecorapli-hed. When the young plants are a few inches 
high, tliey must be thinned out to distances of six or eiglit 
inches in the drill The surtkce should be kept open and free 
from weedi By the middle or latter part of November, ro- 
move the withered stalks, by cutting them down close to the 
ground, and then cover the bed with two inches of rotten 
dung, overlaid by coarse stable Utter. This protection not on!y 
saves the roots from b^g injured by the frost, but secures a 
vigorous growth during Uie next summer. 

In Ihe following spring, preparations should be early made 
for transplanting. This wiU be performed in March or April, 
just after the buds start, and before they are far advanced. 
Plants may remain in Uie seed bed for one. two and three years, 
but they seldom succeed when moved after tliat period. We 
think tliat, all things considered, the best time for the gpera- 
(ioQ is when they are one year old, ani here give directions 
based upon tliat opmion. The most suitable soil is a fresh, 
sandy loam, deep and mellow, but lying on a dry anbatratum, 
Tl") situation ahould he open to the sun. and free from the 
.ojurions induences of trees or large ahi'ubs. For a family of 
moderate size, a surface of eight or nine si^uore rods is gen- 
erally dought sufficiently large, as it can be made to afford 
one huQilred shoots every day through the cutting season. 
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Spa-Je it tiiorougliiy to llie depth of three faet, and intimafelj 
mjx with it a higu quantity of well rotted dung or sea-weed. 
It will be recnllecteit tbat the natural a^paraguj grown on a 
poor, eandj beach, 13 a vary diffiirent vogetablo from that pro- 
dueed in a highly cultivated garden; indosd, the productive- 
iies9 anil Eireotness of the shoots depend albigetlier upon Ihe 
fertility of the eoLL In addition to Ihb application of dung, it 
will be a good way t^ adil about fifty poiuida of Ealt to a 
bed of the size abore mentioned. It has been well observed 
by soma writer, th^t this preparation of the ground in the out- 
set, is of more importance tliia the after-management. After 
being thus spaded anj manured, the plat may be laid out iulo 
beds four feet wide, with alloya of eighteen inches or two feel- 

Wlien tlie plants discover Hie first indications of growth, 
fake them up carefully from the seed bed by means of a fork, 
and suffer them to be exposed to the mr as little as possible. 
They may be placed in a small basket of ^and, and covered 
with a mat The delicate, fibrous roots are apt to get entan- 
gled if handled roughly, and thereby cause tbe loss of much 
time in effecting a separation without iloing them injury. 
Stretch the line lengthwise of the bed, about one foot from the 
oi"-^ and open wilt the spade a F-shaped trench, six or eight 
inches deep. The side nest the line should be neB.rly per- 
pendicular, ag^nst which the plants are to be set, at distances 
of twelve or fuurtfien inBhoa, with the crowns about two incbea 
below the surface. Draw the roots out regularly in tlie shape 
of a fiin, and steady them in their places by a little dirt, until 
the trench can be fiileij up by the rake. After one row is 
planted, and the ground has been smoothly levelled, open a 
eeoond trench in the same manner, a foot distant from the first 
Tlie bed. will thus hold three rows of plants. It is e, good 
waj to place them in the quincuncinl form, thus ;— 
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Rake the surKiOB evon, and bring all t!ie amall stones into tlii 
allejB. for removal in tlie wlieelbarrow. In a dry season, 
water may bs frequently applied with adi'jinUgo. By an 
occasional u^e of the hoe, you will prevent the ainiiasion of 
weeds, wliidi, in addition to their unsightly appeanuioe, are 
of decided injury to the roots. Keep tlie edgea of the bad 
trimmed even ; and never tread upon it, as its narrow width 
renders that unnecessary. For economy of room, a few cab- 
bages may bo grown in the alleys; but lettuce and radish 
eeed ought never to ba aoirn among the asparavu; plants, to 
rob the Boil of what rightfully belongs to them alone. 

At the approach of winter, when tbeir natural season oF 
growth is over, the tops will turn white, and they may then 
be cut down close to the gi-uuod. Care should ba observed 
not lo do this while tbey are at all green, bep^use in tliat case 
the roots are likely io sprout again. Tlie dead stalks, and all 
weeds — if any there be found, can eilher be galhered uito a 
pie and burned, or else ba taken to the compost heap or pig 
pen, to be subsequently returned to the ground in the shape 
of manure. The bed ought now to recei/e a thin top-dress- 
ing of good, rotien dung, a'lciot three inches tliick, together 
with a covering of leaves, litter, or even a little rich soil. This 
is t]ie only way to ensure a healthy grotrtli of the root^ in the 
coming year- 

In March or April of the following spring, as soon as the 
frost leaves the ground, and before the buds are expected to 
start, remove, the covering, and dig the surfai^ of the bed 
with the focli, in order to mix the old manure with the soil, 
as well as to admit heat and air to the roots. The Unes of 
the fork ought not to be inserted to a greater depth tlian three 
or four inches, lest the crowns of the i-oota be injured. This 
having been pro|ierly done, the nexf thuig is to rake otf tha 
heaiy clods and stones into the alleys. Owing to its marina 
character, tho asparagus plant receives decided benefit froai 
frequent and liberal applications of common salt It is best 
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applied at this soafnu of tlie year, spread tliiiily upon tlia 
Burlace of the bed, and theu raked luvder. A smaller quan- 
tity may be given some two or three times afterwards during 
the Buitimcr. Many gardi-nera recommend Ihe use of brine of 
the strength of aea-water, to be sprinkled upon the ground 
©very furtiiigUt or three weeks through tlie growing season. 
Theia is but httle danger of making the ground too rich ; 
some cjiutioQ must be obserred, however, in the application of 
salt, as by its iiijudidous use sert^ral fine plantations are s^ 
to ha?e been destroyed. In our own garden, all tliat we date 
do, is to sprinkle oo just enough to make tlie ground look 
^hite, Bs tliough a, light snow had fallen. 

Tills course of management tur tJie spring and winter 
dressing;, must be pursued annually so long as the bed re- 
mains. In summer, the only culture necessary is to keep the 
Boil in good tilth. In dry seasons, a regular application of 
water at stated interrals will prove of decided benefit, secur- 
ing a vigorous and uninterrupted growth. After tlie first 
year, the alleys should not be dug up by the spade or hoe, 
as they then contain a- large quantity of the roots, injury to 
which would seriously affect the plants in the outside rows of 
tlie beds to irliich they belong. The foliage is sometimes at- 
iacked by beetles ; the only remedy seems to be committing 
to the fire the parts ■which are affected. No portion of the 
crop ought to be gathered previous to the fourth season after 
the sowing of the seed. In the first three Bunimers, the stalks 
must be allowed to grow up at will, in order that the roots 
may strengthen themselves, so as after that time to yield an 
aoDual supply of sprouts for the table. Cutting may commence 
hi the Giurth spring, when the floats are about four inclies 
high, the top buds being close and firm. Scrape away a little 
dirt Irom each shoot, and cut it off in a slanting direction, 
about three inches below the surface, by means of a narrow, 
iharp-pointfd Imife. Particular care must be taken not to 
wound the young buds, whicli are pushing themselves towards 
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the .'iglit. WlieueYer, as will geiieiaUj be the case witli joang 
plantations, the roots throw up ehoota of an iiifeiiur wee, 
the cuttiog soason sliouM be immeijiately discou tuiued ; or, 
otherwise, the roots will be weakened, and rendered unfit for a 
generous crop in tlie sueceeding spring. On uo cousideratiou 
wbivtever, should tJie catUiig season ba extended bojond thfl 
20th of June. Ahwdthy bed, under good management, will 
conliuuetobearabundaatljforten or twelve yeax^ after which 
time tlie value of the crop generally declines, in quality aa 
well as in quantity. Instances are recorded, however, ol 
plantations continuing productive for half a century. Market 
giirdeners are accustomed to take roots which are six or eighl 
years old, and use them for forcing ; so that to keep them- 
' Eelvos constantly Eupptied with bearing plauts, they aro 
obliged to make a new bed every year. For Biuall gardens, 
we should not recommend making a bed ofiener than once iu 
six years, ol sooner than four yeara before it is intended to 
break up the old one. 

Our plan required that we should give full directions for 
the culture of a5paiagu3 from the seed. We, however, advise 
the reader wlio is about starting a new garden, or trying as- 
paragus for the lirst time, that he shall purchase two or three 
year old rcxrts from a nurseryman. Tliis will give him a crop 
one or two years sooner than he could obtain it frora tlia eoeJ. 
The mode of planting, and the subsequent cultivation, will ba 
in'evory particular as above described, 

Fardng. — With marketmeQ it is a matter of profit, and 
witii amateurs of curiosity or rivalry, to produce asparagus out 
of its natural season ; this must be accomplished by arlificial 
heat The first planlaUon may be made in the middle of an- 
tumn, and others every four weeks afterward until the middle 
ofMarch; by which means, a continued supply of shootscan be 
obtained from December up to the lime of the first cutting m 
the open ground. The process is simple and easily piactiseiL 
The materials for the hut-bed should first uiidoi-go ferniehla- 
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tion, tliat wlieii put under a frame, tliehpat may be gentle and 
R^lar ; because if it be at all violent, it is apt to bring the 
plants up weak and s[Hiid!ing. Dun^j; may be odvantngeously 
mixed witli ashes or tan, which mixture, b; ensuring mildnesa 
uid reguhuily in (he heal, ia better than dung alone. The soil 
should be a good, mellon' loam, anj about six inches deep. 
ITie gardener must not dream of putting in the roots, until the 
temperature of the bed is sufficiently reduced to prevent all 
danger of the mould being scorched. The maximum heat ought 
not to exceed 65°. 

Tlie best roots fur planting are those from open air beds 
about six years old, and ■which are perfectly Tigoious and 
healthy. Draw a httle trench against one side of tlie frame, 
flod set tlie roots therein about as near together as they will 
stand, with the crowns all at the same height Another trench, 
aboat one inch distant from Ibe first, is to be filled in the same 
maimer ; and so proceed until the whole frame be occupied, oi 
the supply of plants be exhausted. In this way, a single sash 
frame will hold an almost incredible number of plants 
Then cover the whole with three inches of good soil, and 
apply water fiVely every three or lour days. For tlie ad- 
mission of fresh air, as well as for the escape of rank vapor, 
the glass should be raised an inch or two, wheneyer the 
weather will permit, and there is no danger of too gr eat a re- 
ductimi of heat in tlie bed. This is very important, and must 
on no account whatsoever be neglected. The proper temper- 
ature to be preserved, is a medium of 60° ; — not below SO" at 
night, nor above 6B° at any time. The heat can be revived, if 
Beceesary, by linings of freslt dung. In cold nights, the plants 
will require the protecfion of mats or coarse litter, laid upon 
&e glass t» exclude frosi In the course of two or three weeks, 
the shoots will be of a suitable size for use. and tlie roots will 
probably continue productive, tiir about one month. Cutting 
them with a knife is not advisable ; the fingers can easily h» 
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pushed through the soil, so as to break off the shoot at the drOTcn 
■without injuring ila neighbors. 

For -teed, — ;ou must select some oF tlie earliest and finest 
sboots, — those having large, close heads, — and allow them tu 
run up without being cut As some of Uie number will prob- 
ably be uuproductive, more must be left than at first would 
Beem nMiHsarj to secure au abundatioe of seed. Support the 
atems by stakes, which, it may be worth while to inform some 
bunglers, need not be driven through the crowns ofthe roots. 
In autumn, wlien the berries are ripe, they should be stored 
in a dry place until wanted for sowing ; unless the seed is to 
be sent away for sale, in -which case tiie berries must be left 
several days in a vessel of water, for the pulp to decay, beJoru 
the seed is washed out 

Ust — The esculent parts are the tender shoots, which are f o 
be gathered soon after they peep above the surface of Uie bed. 
They are mucli esteemed on every table where they may ba 
found, althougli not considered very nutritious. The plant 
possesses some diuretic qualities, \Thich, it is said, render the 
shoots unfit for persons troubled with the diHbete8,while of great 
benefit to such as are suffering from the gravel, or complaints 
of a kindred nature. Cobbett says, in his American Gardener, 
"Were I writing to Nova Scotians, I ought not to omit to give 
instructions as to which end of the asparagus the cater ought 
lo use, for I know a gentlemen of (hat country, who being at 
New- York, on his first trip from home, began eating at the 
stem in place of the point" 

To eooh. — In the first place, cut oft the tough, white part of 
the stalks, in such manner that they may be of nearly equal 
langtlL Put them into smaU bundles, and boi] them from fif- 
tcKi to twenty minutes according to their age. The a<ldition of 
a quarter-teaipoonful of salaratus to three quarts of tlie water, 
■will preserve the fresh, green color of the asparagus. A httle 
salt should be put in the stew pan. Toast a large slice ol 
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bread, and lay it in tlic bottom of a vegetable di^li. Then 
moislfin the toast with a, htfle water from the siew pan, and 
butter it. 'When the asparagus is taken up and drained, it is 
to he laid on the toast, and the strings removed. Serve with 
melted butter, and SLilt to the taste. 

BALM. — Meliiia offidnalh. 

A hardy perennial, having a fragrant smell, and a native of 
Switzerland. The name Melissa is from tie Greet word for 
honey, which attracts large numbers ofbeca to the flowers. It 
is cultivated prmcipally for niedicijial purposes ; and only a few 
plants are required in a common-sized garden. 

CtJLTiiRE. — It may bo propagated by sesd, by ofisets of the 
roots, or by slips of the young alioots. The first two modes 
con bo practised either in spring or m autumn, but slips are 
generally found to succeed best when Ihey have been set out 
in the latter part of spring. Place them first in a slmdy bor- 
der, where they may take root, and remove them to tlieirBnal 
location in the following autumn. They should stand about 
ten inches from each other. The balm is best pleased with a 
poor, friable soil, and needs no manure. About the only atten- 
tion required on the part of the gardener, is to prevent ita ex- 
tending itself +00 widely. The decayed leayes and stjilks, how- 
ever, ot^ht to be cleared away, and the soil of the bed loosened 
by the hoe, at the cloao of each suason. 

Use. — Formerly, very estravagant notions were held, in re- 
lation to the medicinal virtues of the plant, but its importance 
is now rated much lower. By distillation it yields a fragrant 
oil, which, when diluted with water, proves grateful and bcnefi- 
wal in cases of fever, atid to persons of a las, debilitated habit 
A strong infusion of the young shoots is also used for the same 
ptirposes. For drying, gather the stalks when the flowers are 
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about to open, and when perfectly free from dow or moisture. 
Place them in the Bhade, or in an oTen, where tliey may dry 
rapidly ; and, after they become cool, press thein info pact- 
ages, to be covered with white paper, and liung away in a cod, 
dry apartment, 

BASIL.— Ocj/inMB! baaiUcum. 

There are two npecies of the baal, of whidi the Sioeet- 
scented {Ocgaami basilieam,) is moat usually cultivated fur culi- 
nary purpoiee. Though introduced as early aa 1513, it has 
not been Ion; used. It is a fragrant, aromatic imnual, with alt 
odor somewhat resembling that of cloves, and came uriginally 
from lie East Indies. 

CtiwoBK. — The plants require a fortile, mellow soil, which 
13 free from the shade of trees or buildings. The seefl may be 
Bown in a warm, sheltered border, about the middle of April ; 
or upon a small hot-bed, somewhere about Uie first of Api il ; 
the plants to be removed to tlie open coropartmiint in a month 
or wi weeks afterwards. They ought to stand »ix or eight 
inches aparl, in rows one foot distant from each other. Basil 
makes quite a pretty edging for the large beds. During the 
summer, tlie ground ought to be occasional! j stirred with the 
hoe, and kept clean of weeds ; by which trifling attention, tlie 
health and vigor of the plants will be greatly benefited. In 
dry weather, frequent sprinklings of water are found of advan- 
tage. Ba^l is rather tender, and liable to uijury from early 
frosts, for which reason the winter supply ought to be cut in 
autumn, before the approach of cold weather. It cnn be tied 
in small bundles, and hung up in an airy garret to dry. 

J^<ii-jee<^— letEomeof the healthiest looking plants remain 
KDCUt The flowers open about August, and the seed will 
(ipen before the middle of autumn. 
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Use. — Basil is considered an important pot-lierb in tha 
French cuiaiae. From their agreeable, epicy Havor. ihii joung 
leaves are employed in many different kinda of highly season- 
ed dislios— -such as soups anil aaoooa. They are also put in 
salada, and the peculiar flavor o! mock-turtla aonp is chiefly 
owing to their presence. In England and this country, how- 
ever, the plant does not maintain euoh a high reputation, and 
it cannot be considered a regular tenant of the kitchen garden. 

BEAH^PIuueolics. 

Commonly called the Kidney, or French bean, in conlra- 
illstinction (o the English Horse bean, which is of quite in- 
ferior quality in this country. The botanical name is derived 
from the resemblance in the shape of the pods to a kind ot 
ship, supposed to have been invented at Phaselis, a to^n ot 
Paaiphylia. It is considered to be a native of India. There 
are two species, via : the Dwarf and the Pole, being named in 
accordance with their peculiar habits of growth. !Each kind 
deserves a separate notice. 

Tbe Dwi»F, OE Bosh Bias.— J*. Vulffaris. 



B many varieties, some of which are 
BCarcely worth cultivation. Tet gardeners differ so much in 
their preferences, that it ia almost impossible for us to pre- 
sent such a. select list as will give sa^sEiction to every reader. 
Id passing an opinion upon any selection of varielies, allow- 
ance roust ali^ays be made for differences of soil and situation, 
as well as for other iiaJ;nral ciuses ovei' which the cultivator 
can have no control We believe the following kmds, named 
in nearly their order of succession for the table, lo be the 
most valuable for small garden*;— the Earlij Mohawk, — the 
Earljf relloa Sa- Weeks,— lh& Early St. raleiiline.—lhe 
Gkina Red Eye, — the Rob Jioy,— the Bromi Valentine, — and 
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the Jili/a! H 
sjnonyms ; 

the late Valentine. — tlie Hafagoe, — aud die ThoimnJ-toHMie. 
TliB Earli/ Mohamk'ia'vecj hard j, and ia generally planted 
for the earliest crop. A modern and but little known varietj, 
U oae called the Tartte Saup ; it is conddered superior to th« 
ordinary bu!h beans f" ttMonnt of the tendeme-!9 and excel- 
lent flavor of its pod;, and the long ^e which they continue 
fit for Uie. It bids fjjr to superaeile many of the old fEirorites. 

CcLTCEB. — Tlie Kidney bean prefera a light, rich goil, 
founded on a dry substratum ; indeed, anything h butter than 
a clay of a wet, fenaciou^ character. For aummar crops, it 
may be eoniewhat moijt, bat this quaUty is objection a,ble for 
both eirly and late aowuigs. Being originally a native of a 
warm climate, Uie seed is remarkably timdor, and oftentimes, 
for the want of a proper soil, decaya without germinating, or 
becomes a spindling and uniruitFiil plant. As tlie ground must be 
rich in order to jield abundantly, a good dose of welt rotted 
manure abould be applied broadcast, and spaded under, or else 
put m the drills at the lame of sowing. The first eourae is 
much the best, and ought alw^iya to be followed where puc- 
tioable. 

forcing — is often resorted to for the earlieat crop The 
hot-bed is of moderate size, and covered with eight or ten 
inches of fine mould. After the rankness of Iho freshly pre 
pared dung has escaped, and the heat becomes rugular the 
seed may be thinly aowu in drilla ten n hei ipirt ! he proper 
temperature to be observed is between 60° and Tj° l ilir 
Fresh air must, however, be admitted freely at til times when 
the weather will permit, wlule te^id water is to bo applied 
in moderate quaotitiei every two or thr e djys. Th mist 
fiwward plants can, by tlie first of Apil be rem ved to a 
warm, sheltered birder, where the protovtion of band glasses 
or vine-sliieldi is to be given th»m. at u ght and during cold 
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days. They should' be gruduaJly accuaiomed lo the change oi 
lowlity, as weU aa to tha absence of artificial heal, lest by a 
too sudden escposure to the chill air, both they and tlie culli- 
Tator's hopes be blasted at the same moment. 

Planting iti the opsit ground— may ba oommeiieed eoroe 
tima between the middle .of April and the first part of May, 
after the ground has become warm, and the weatlier is appa- 
rently settled. The bean is very sensitiTe to cold, and the 
earliest sowing is frequently destroyed by kte frosta. For a, 
aucceasion of crops, the sowing must be repeated every two 
or three weeks until the beginning of Auguat After .that 
period, the cold frame, and subsequently the bot-bed, will be 
again necessary. For Ihe early and late crops, a dry, shel- 
tered border is desirable. In this way, tlie table can be kept 
constantly supplied for many monfha. Who that is acquaint- 
ed with the merits of the bean as an esculent, will not be 
willing to malte some extra exertion to secure so desirable a. 

Plant the seed one and a half inchea deep,'and two inchea 
apart, in drills two feet aaunder. One quart of seed will tliua 
Buffi'oe for about two hundred and fifty feet of row. When 
the plants are three inches high, and again when about 
to flower, draw tha eartli carefully up around their stems ; 
which protects the roots from the enervating effects of heat 
and drnuglit. At aU aeaaons of their growtli. lioweter, the 
Boil on^ht to be kept, by the frequent use of the hoe, free from 
weeds, and open to tlie beneficial inSuences of the atmosphere. 

Thb Pole BBAua. — P. timenaia et nadtijtorut. 

Sometimes these are called Runners, or Climbers, Of the 
Phaaeolus Jimeiisis there are two yarietics which have a high 
and well deserved reputation for the table, via: the Green and 
White lAmas. The Green is preferable on account of size ; but, 
as regards the certainty and uniformity of a crop, the WMtt 
9* 
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Boems to have the advaolage. They are both laigely eulti- 
vafed, ospeciftUy in the .vidnitj of (atiea, where thej will 
alwaje meet with a ready eale, both when green and when 
dried for winter use. Of the Phaieoliii muUiJlorui, whidi 
was carried from South America to England in 16S8, there 
are tlie Scarlet Runner,— ^n Dutch Case-knife,~Vtii Carol™a 
Sewee, Slv. These are all excellent of their kind, but in tlus 
country are generally ranked inferior to the popular lAmas. 

Cdltdre. — As the pole beans aro found even more tender 
than Che dwarfs, planting in the opeo ground must be delayed 
etill later, unUl all liability in rol, in consequence of cold, 
damp weather, shall liave passed. Gardeners pursue many 
diffiirent modes of obtaining earl; plants. By some, the seed 
{a put into small pots, which are set upon a hot-bed, and al- 
lowed to remain there untH the stems are tlu'ee inches high, 
when, with the balls of dirt attached, they are placed ui a 
warm border. Others, however, put large sods upside down 
in a shallow frame, and, with the spade, cut them into small 
pieces like the squares of a cheqaer-board ; upon each piece a 
single bean is planted, and removed to the open ground, as 
soon as the weather is settled and the stem is of sufficient 
eize. Little advantage is gained by forwarding plants, be- 
cause they are particularly liable to mjury from a change of 
position. For the' family gardener, we think it much the best 
policy to be patient until the eartli becomes wami, and spring 
eaems to have really opened. 

The proper time for tlie first sowing, is aomewherc he- 
tween llie first part and the middle of May. Should the 
teason be remarlmbly early, perhaps the last week of April 
will be suitable. But the gardener must not be eurpiised, if 
untoward weaUier destroy both the first and second plant- 
ings. The soil should be mellow, rich, and in rather a 
warm situation. Lay the ground out m hills— say three feet 
apart each way, — aa if foe Indian com, and put in the bottom 
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of eacli a liteial supply of old duLig or couipost. Tliey ouglit 
Ifl be three or four iuches abore the average level. Plant five 
or six beans iu a hill, and caver them abciut one iocli deep- 
One quart of seed will supply in the neighborhood ot three 
liuailred hills. A curious fact ia stated in rektion t« the Li- 
inaa, viz; tJiat (he eye should always be put downward, as 
tlie seed rises out of the ground in that position ; in defect of 
which, it often refuses lo vegetate. Reduce the number of 
plants fo three in a hill, and, if that number be wanting, sow 
again. When they are a few inches liigh, draw a little eai-th 
around them as a support. As soon as tberuuiiers start, it is 
time ta set the poles, wliicli may be ten or twelve feet liigli, 
and, for appearance' sate, ought lo range accucately, and bi; 
of a nearly uniform heighi Some of tlie runners will petliaps 
he a little wayward, and require being brought back to tlie 
poles. Use the hoe frequently ; there is nothing like keeping 
tho soil mellow and cleiuL We liave of{«n raised good crops 
in the lulls with Indian com, letting the vines run upon the 
etallts. Nipping off the ends of the shoots, when the fii'st blos- 
soms begin to dixjp, accelerates ihe growth of (he pods. 

Fbr seed, — the varieties should be kept distinct, as they are 
very Uable to intermixture. Either sow expressly fur (he 
purpose of rai^ng seed, or else leave particular rows ungath- 
ered. An excellent mode is, when gathering the crop, to leavo 
(lie best pods upon the bushes. Always select the earliest 
ftiid finest looking, which, after bang thoroughly ripened by 
the sun, ore to be pulled with flie vinos, and left for several 
days m some dry place, that all their moisture may escape. 
Beat out (he seed, and store it in a cool apartment. 

UsB. — Afl an esculent, the bean is wholesome and nutri- 
tious, well meriting the high favor in which it ia universally 
held. In proportion to its weight, it gives more nutriment, and 
better supplies the place of animal food, than any of tJie ordi- 
nary vegetables. One of its most valuable qualities, is Uie 
ease with which it can bf preserved for use in winter. In gatb 
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ering for tlie kitchen, take tboae po^that are HeBhj and ten- 
tier, Bs being then in the highest perfection. Pull Uieni care- 
fully, BO that the 8ni»ller ones may not be prejndiced in Ihcir 
growfli. It must be the gardener'a object, to rKUder tlie rines 
as prolific and loDg-lived 09 possible. 

To boil String Beam. — Take off the strings, and cut the beans 
ioU) short peces. Boil them with alittle salt, from twenty to fur- 
tyoiinutes, according to their age. Alittle salaratus intliepot, 
preserves their green color, and makes them more hcnlthy. 
They ought tn be quite tender, before being tolicn fi-om the fire. 
Add salt and butter, and then carry immediately lo tlie table. 

Shell Beans — arc cooked in the same way, eitljer with or 
without the salaratiis. 

2b ba/ie Whilf .ffsims.— Pick them over carefully, and at 
evening put them to soak in a slightly warm place. Put a 
quart of water to a pint of beans. The next morning, rinse 
them well in two or three waters, and boil them for ten or fif- 
teen minutes ; at the end of which time take tliem up wilJi a 
skimmer, and lay them in a balu di 1 P t the centre a 
piece of salt pork, haying the n d sco d with tJ top just 
exposed ; and tlien pour in cold w t th i t may be 

Been at the sides of tlis dish. B k tl m alt oven fur 
t!u-ee houi^; and the time may tie 1 dtd to x hours with 
advantage. 

For pitkling, — gather the btan whi m 11 d tender. 
Keep them in salt and water, which should be dianged every 
fire or six days, until you hare a sufficient quantity. Then 
scald them with hot salt and water, and, when they become 
cool, turn on hot vinegar, spiced with pepper-corns, mace, &a. 

To preserve lAma Beans. — They may be dried on the floor 
of an airy garret, or put with layers of salt in a keg, tn be 
covered light, and kept in a cool place. Before being cooked, 
they should be soaked over niglit. and boiled with a httle saia^ 
ratns. They will then be as tender and palatable, as though 
just picked from the vines. 
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BEET.— B^a. 

It would appear that tlie b^et originated oa tiia eeacoast 
of BOuthem Europa, wbere it may at the prusent tima be found 
in a wild slate. It was Introduced into Eugland by one of (lie 
TradBsmntE, about tbe yeai 16G6, aiid waa u.t first culdvatcd 
UDder the name of Beel-rave, or Bectradisli. The botanical 
nailie is'eaid to hare been defiveJ, from tlie resemblance wbidi 
the feed yessel, when swelling, bears to ^ I^Bela) the eecocd 
character of the GrccJr alphabet. 

The genus Beta comprehends BCTeral biennial specieB, of 
which the principal are the B. cida, and the B. vu/garh. The 
first named is culiJFated for its large stalks, and tihe nhite, 
solid midrib of its succulent leaves.. They are wholesome, with 
a pleBsant, sweet taste. The green part of the leaves is boilod 
and eaten like spinach, while tlie stalks and midribs are dressed 
like asparagus. The principal variety is tlie Swiss C/iard, or 
Sea-kale-beet It produces abundantly, and is one of the 
chief vegetables of the agricultuml laborers in Germaay, 
li^ance and Switzerland. We are in hopes to see it generally 
introductd into our gar Jens, as we believe it well worthy of at- 
tention. The second species, the B.sulgaris. is distingnislied 
by a largo, fleshy root, whieh is both palatable and nutritious, 
liie varieljes are numerous ; those considered beat are — the 
Blood Turnip-roofed, escellent for summer use ; the Sarly 
Long Blood, which matures next m order, and is raised in large 
quantities for market , the London Blood, a new kind that ia 
acquiring a good reputation ; and the noted Mangold Wwzel, 
which, although principally used for farm animals, ia when 
yomig aud tender very good for the table. 

CuLTDRK.— AU tap-rooted vegetables require a ricb, deep 
soil, and this seems particularly necessary for a successful 
growth of beets. As soon, therefore, as the ground is opened 
in spring, it sbould be spaded or trenched from a foot to eigh- 
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teen indiea deep, and enriched ty a liberal supply of old ma- 
nure. When danger of severe frost is over, the beds miiy be 
marked out into drilla, siiteen or twenty inches apart, for the 
early crops. Scatter the seed rather thickly, — an ounce being 
Euflicient for near one rod of ground, — and cover it about s.a 
inch deep. It is better to iliin the plants ivheii they stand too 
close together in Uie drills, than to ba obliged to fill up vaeant 
spaces by transplanting. The seed is moat commonly steejieJ 
in warm water, fur two or three days before the time of sow. 
ing, so as to soften the hard outer skin, and thereby facilitate 
the process of germination. If the soil be light and dry, press 
it down bard upaa tlie seed, by means of a roller, or by walk- 
ii^ upon a lung board laid across the drills. 

For the autumn and winter crops, gow later in the season, — 
say from the middle of May to the last of June, — as the pro- 
duce will be found better suited fur the table, and will keep 
better through the winter, than that of the early sowings 
Where the roots acquire their full growth before cold weather 
comes on, they scon lose their agreeable suoeulency, and oftei> 
times decay before the winter is lialf gone. 

As soon as the plants are out uf danger, their leaves being 
well advanced, they must be thinned out in the drill, — at first, 
to dislimces of four inches, and subsequently, if large roots bo 
wanted, to distances of eig;bt inches. If there be any vacant 
spaces in tlie rows, Uiey ought to be filled at tills time ; althou^ 
experience has sliown that the beet succeeds best when not 
transplantod. The subsequent culture is ample, being merely 
to stir the ground oflen,and keep it free from weed^. Every 
tour's labor upon the bixl will increase tlie quanlity of the 
produce, and add greatly (o its valuu for culinary purposes. 

The roots onght to be taken up, as soon as vegolntiun is 
clieclted by the approach of frosi Dig thoin carefully, be- 
cause they will bleed raucii, if broken or cut Aftor a few 
hours' exposure to the air, in order that any surplus moisture 
may be evaporated, tliey can be stored for winter use. Cut 
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off the tops at lenat an i«di above the crowns, and ciLljer feed 
tliem to the cattle, or put tlietu ia the compost lieap. The roots 
may then be cmiiedto (he ci^ltor, and piled up agiuust the wall, 
with Hlternate layers of sand or dry eatth; or they may be 
Leaped up in the open air,witli layers ofeaitb, in the ^liapeof 
a pyramid, or tlie roof of a house, and then covered with straw 
and earth for protection agiUnst frost, — a small hole being left 
a.t the.top of Uie mound for tlie escape of steam, and a trench 
being dug arouud it to preveut water coming in contact with 
the roots. 

.fin- seed. — In the spring, plant out a few of the finest loot- 
ing roots, sach as are smooth and well-sJiaped, and, during tiie 
lummer, keep them free from the company of weeds. It may 
fie necessary to support the stems by tying them to stakes. 
Galher the seed as soon as it becomes ripe. 

Ust — Apart from its value in s.u agricultural point of 
view, the beetroot is conadered indispensable on jnajiy tables. 
Wlien of good size, it is l«nder, sweet and wholesome. Jt pos- 
sesses some very slight medicinal qualities ; and although v^ry 
nonrishmg, if it be eaten in great quantity, ia said to bo injuri- 
ous to the stomach. It can be substituted for malt in tlie manu- 
facture of beer, while the white varieties are largely cultivated 
in France for the raanufactqre of sugar. The leaves grown on 
a rich soil, afford considerable pure nitre. For the luble, the 
beet is used in a, variety of ways. Tlie young, tender tops are 
sometimes cooked in the same manner as spinach; while the 
root is put in salads, pickled in cold vinegar, or stewed with 

Topklle. — Do not cut or scrape the roots before boiling ; 
which would cause the juice to run out, and render them in- 
sipid. It is only necessary to wash them clean. In summer, 
tliey will boil in about an liour; but. In winter, double that 
time trill bo required ; allowance, of course, being always 
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made fur difference in size. After tlicy Imve been bniled, cnt 
tham up in eHccs, and covet with cold spiced- viuegiir, 

BORAGE.— Sorc^o affidn^lk. 

Originally from Aleppo, this weed has become naturalized 
in many parla of the world. It grows about two feet higli, 
wilh broad leaves, and hautlsome flowers. It wb9 formerlj 
much esteemed, bnt in most modem gBrdena has given vraj to 
more valuable plants. 

CnLTOEE. — The most suitable soil is one that is both light 
and dry. It need not be Tery rich, because the pleasant flavor 
of the leaves and flowera would be injured by a rank luiuri- 
ance of growth. TJicsecd maybe sown in April, or, indeed, at 
almost any time during the spring and summer. Sow in 
shallow drills six inches apart, and afterwards tliin out tlie 
plants to the same disfances. After the operation of trann- 
planting, water must be applied in moderate quantities until 
the roots become firmly established. 

PorSfed. — Some plants wbioli have survived the winter, 
must be allowed to perfect themselves. Gather tlie stalks, 
andlet the seed be perfectly dry before attempting to rub it 



Use. — The tender leaves are in some places put in salads 
or cooked like spinacli. The flowera are occasionally used to 
ornament a salad dish, or to ttavor a cup of negus. In ancient 
tunes, many wonderful virtues were ascribed to borage, and, 
even now, by the ignorant it is ranked high in the list of medic- 
inal herbs. 

BORECOLE.— Brnssiea oleracea, var. 

Borecole, — sometimes known under the name of Eale, — is 
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but one of the laanj varieties of the celebraied ciibbage fam- 
ily. It seems to be distJnguiEhed by a large, open head, and 
generally by curled or wrinkled leayes. It bas a. peculiarly 
strong, hardy conetitution. It 19 thought very valuable for 
cullivation in the Southern elutca, because it requires little or 
no protection during tlie winter months. The principal sub- 
YarietJes are— the Scotch Kale, — the Grc^n CwtW,— tlie Ovar- 
ian Kale, — and the Tliousatui-headed Cabbage. 

Cdltdke. — Sow tlie seed — one ounce of which will furnish 
tour Ihousand plants, or about that number, — during Uie firet 
part of May; but not earlier, unless the season be quite for- 
ward. Transplant in July into rich, mellow soil. For more 
particular directions.the reader isreqnested to refer to the arti- 
cle on Cabbage, wbicb is cultivated in the same manner. For 
preEerva^on in the open air through the cold weather, tba 
plants should be set quite close together in a trench, with the 
earth drawn up to tlie lower leaves, and covered witli straw or 
litter ; wlien a head is wanted, it is only neceasary to remove 
the covering, and cut off the stalk with a sharp linife, leaving 
the stump in tlie groimd, where it will produce fine greens in 
the following spring. 

For seeit— leave some of the beat heads in tlie bed where 
grown, or else transplant, during open weather, into rows 
three feet apart each way. It is the nature of this family of 
Tegetables to intermis freely, and run into hundreds of eubr 
varieties ; care must, therefore, be taken to prevent different 
hinds flowering at the same time in the vicinity of oach other. 

Use. — Borecole is considered very delicate, and is much im- 
proved by an exposure to the frast The crown or head of the 
jilant is cut so ag to include the leaves, which do not exceed 
nine iuchcs in length. It boils well, and proves very tender 

To cook Oreens.—TI not fn»b aJid plump, they should be 
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soaked in salt and water for lialf an liour before cooking. Put 
them ill boiling wai«r, witb a, little aalaratuj to preserve their 
color. A little ealt should also be added. Keep the water 
. bulling brlikly until thej are quite tender. 

BROCCOLI— Brassica oltracea, Tar. 

Aoother variely uf cabbage, inferior to the delicate cauli- 
fiower oalf, whicli It much resembles iti appeurauce, growth 
and flavor. It is supposed to have originated on tlie island of 
Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, and has been greatly improved 
by cnltiviitiaii. The name by which it is generally known, is 
derived fi'om tlie Italian language, and, indeed, we know that ii 
was first carried to Great Britain from Italy. The several sub- 
varieties which have been produced by chance or mfeutional 
hybridization, differ greatly as to the color of their heads, some 
bemg yellow, while others are white, purple, etc As broccoli 
can be raised more eoally and with greater certainty than the 
cauliflower, it is becoming very popular, especially among 
Bmall gardeners. The following kinds are considered among 
the best, viz, -.—Grange's Early Cawliflwcer, — tlie EaTlyFuT<pU 
Cape, — and live Early White Cape. 

CoLTOBE. — Market gardeners are accustomed to sow the 
seed in tbe latter part of summer, and, at the approach of win- 
ter, to set the plants in a cold frame for protection through the 
cold weather, in the manner directed fur Cagsiqe. These 
plants are to be removed to the open ground in spring, and 
carefully cultivated; by which means, heads suitable for cook- 
ing aie to be expected as early as the mouth of June, 

It is most common in this latitude, however, to wait until 
April or May, according to the character of the soiison, before 
Bowing the seed, one ounce of which yields about four thou- 
sand plants. In the Southern states, the siunmer fi^uently 
proves too hot for the early-planted broccoli to come to per- 
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fecfJoti, and tliere tlie seed can be sown about the middle of 
July, on shaded borders, to bo watered occasional ly, if tbe 
weather be dry. lu about a rnonili's Ijme, the plants will be 
of & proper size for removal to a. Inrge bed. 

The soil ought ahvaja to be iiiellow and rich, having an 
open exposure. Sow thmly in shallow drills, six inches apart, 
aiid, if the surface be light and dry, press it down compactly by 
means of the roller, or by walking over a board placed lengUi- 
wiae of the bod. Should tlie weather dmtjniie dry, sotno de- 
lay in the vegetation of the seed will probably be experienced. 
The soil may then be sprinkled with water every two or three 
days until the plants appear, or it may be covered during tho 
day iime,wit]i a thin layer of straw or light mats. In the latter 
case, the covering should be removed at an early hour in the 
evening, that the natural deposit of dew may nut bo inter- 
rupted. Tranapianting can bo performed m June or July, 
when eadi stem shows some five or six leaves. Set the 
plants out in rows, two feet apart each way. The work is best 
performed in dull, damp weather, aod water ought to ba given 
DGcasioually in moderate quantities until the roots become es- 
tablished, as well as subsequently during time of drought. 

Tbe after^culture consists m hoeing the ground frequently, 
and in the destruction of weeds as soon as they make their 
appearance. In the course of a fta-tnight or three weeks after 
transplanting, the earth should be drawn up to the sterna in 
such manner as to form a kind of shallow basin around each. 
Broccoli will not flonmh unless it receive considerable atten- 
tion IVom the gardener. It is much annoyed, and oftentimes 
destroyed, by insects ; tbe attacks of which must be guarded 
against by tbe use of snuff, charcoal, aslies. air-slacked lime, 
etc., sprinkled upon Hie plants when Ihey are wet with dew or 
water from a wateiing pot. Tlie earliest heads of the open- 
air sowing will be of a suitable size for the kitciien in Sep- 
teoibnr or Octobc-r ; and, in favorable seasons, a I'egular supply 
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may be expected fiom that time uutil tlie oonibj of haxa 
froat. 

In the Southern states, the winter ia mild enough for tlio 
plants to remtuti undisturbed in the open ^rden, wliere they 
will continue in bearing until April In tld-! part of tba conn- 
try, in the Satitude of Naw-Tork, some protrction U necesaaiy. 
The plants aie taken up, at tbe commencement of eold 
weather, and set in trendies, with thn atenn Imried up to tlie 
lower leaves. A coli! frame ma,y ba set over the ridges, or 
they can be enclosed by any rough box of boards, that has a 
gentle inclination of tbe roof suffieient to turn off rain. Boards 
or shutters may ba used for the roof, instead of hut-biid sashes. 
When the fl-oat becomes severe, throw soma loos? straw over 
tiie plants. In mild, pleasant days, the covering bhoijld be 
wholly or partially removed, for the admission of fresh air. 
In this way, fine heads can be gathered from time to time 
during the wmter and spring. The protection ouglit to be 
gradaally removed when the weather becomes warm. Or, 
the plants can be set out in a shed, or in a light, dry cellar, 
without tlie cold frame. Frozen heads sliould b? covered up, 
BO that they may thaw slowly, by which nieana their flavor 
will be less imp^red. 

Pot terj, — reserve a few of the be?! and earliest plants, 
and set thera out in April. Water frcfiiiently, and when the 
liead opens, remove al! the shoots except four or five of the 
best, which will need support by a stake. The seed ripens in 
September, and ought to be perfectly dry before being beaten 
from the pods. American broccoli seed is aometimci in de- 
mand for exportation, but American gardeners generally mate 
use of that which coraea from England or France, while in 
England the Italic seed is preferred. 

Use. — Broccoli is not only a very pleasant, but also a 
Vffl 7 wholesome, vegetable. Itis prepared for the table in 
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i ttB CAi:i.iFLOW£ii, to ivblcli llie reader 



BRUSSELS-SPROUTS.— ^rassica ohrarsa, rar. 

Still anotlier TSriet; of the BTOssiea tribe, and \ij many 
cultivaturs knovD as the Thousand-headed Cabbage. TltQ stem 
ia Bre«t, often four feet high, and havmg on tie sides a great 
number of miujature cabbage beads, each being one or tiru 
iuehes in diameter, about the size of a large valnitt. The top 
of the GfcQi much resembles a late Savoy, from 'whicli, indeed, 
it is thoujjht to have oiigiuated. It is greatly esteemed on 
the continent of Europe^paiticularlj in Belgium, and is now 
attracting sonm attention in tliia country. 

CuLTUKE—The plants are r^aed from seed— an oimce be- 
ing Buffitient fur about twelve square yards of ground, — to be 
EQim in April or May, according to the earlme«s of the season. 
Transplmiting is to be performed ia June or July ; the plants 
being set in rows, tvo feet apart each 'way. The leaves at 
the top of the stem are cut off, some ten or fifteen days before 
Ibe sprouts are gathered. The other details of cultivation 
correspond so much to the management of CaBBAOE, tha^ to 
avoid all unnecessary repetition, we refer tlie reader to that 
vegetable. 

JBoT teed, — cut off the top of the stem, and peiToit tha 
flower-slalks to come from tlie little sprouts only. Great cai-e 

this caonot bo avoided, it is the best plan to piirdiase the 
yearly supply of seed from an lionest seedsman. 

Use. — The tops are said to be of very excellent flavor 
while lIiB sprouts are eaten as winter gi'eens. It is yet an un- 
seitled quealJon, whether the sprouts are improved by being 
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touched with frost before they ai 
ripeiiii^ in autumn, and contii 
diroughout Ihe winter. 

To boit. — Place the sprouts in a vessel of deav water, and 
let them remaiu for one hour. They ought to be washed 
clean trora dirt and insects. Then boil them until they become 
quite soft, ^hen tlie? are lobe drained. imd stewed nith cream 
or floured b ittar Season with pepper and salt or serve.to 
the table with some kind f sauce 

BUK^ET—Foleiiun 'anffu < rli 

A hardy perennial the young leaves of wliith fjsle and 
smeU eomewl at hke cucmnbei? It 13 nut mudi ( iltimted, 
and only a f(,w plaiito are required lur the use ol a common 



CuLTDBK^ — Burnet growa upon the poori,h( cItis of soils 
which almun i m calcarei u? matter It ma> be pr ipagated 
either by seed or by parUngs of the roota llii-tetJis sown 
in early eprin^, soon litter the frost leaves the gioun 1 in drills 
about twelve indies apai't, and not over half an inch deep^ 
When the plants are three inches high, they must be thinned 
out to distances of eight or ten inches in the drill The toota 
can be planted in autumn, in the bed where tJiey aro 10 re- 
main, and water ought to be applied occa^onally until thej 
obtain a firm Sxithoid. The hoe diould be frequently used, 
to keep the weeds in °ubjecdon -, and tlie stems of the plants 
nre to be cut down, whenever a growth of young leaves is de- 
sired At autumn, the decayed stalks should be removed, and 
the surface dressed with a little old manure. Tlie bed must 
be renewed as fiequently as once in every half dozen years. 

Far seed, — it is only necessary to permit a plant to throw 
up its flower-stalks. An abundance of seed will be matured 
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Ubk. — On account of fheir warm, pleasant taste, the tender 
leaves are put in salads, saupa mid cool tankards. They are 
principally used by the Frendi. We assure the reader, that 
there are many other plants more licorthy of cultivation iu a 
common family garden. 

CABBAGR — Srasxica oleracea, var. 

The history of the cahbngo family forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in vegetable phyaology. The several 
varielJes of borecole, broccoli, Biussels-spronta, cauliflower, 
and the commoa cabbage, are all derived, by difference of 
soil and cnltivatioQ, or chance intermixture, from the Srassica 
oleracea of Europe, Of all classes of cuhnary vegetables the 
Brassina genus seems to be the most andeol, as well as the 
moat exteaave. Dr. Lindley observes, tliat among nearly one 
tlioasand specieS scattered over tlie face of the world, alt are 
harmless, and many highly useful. The Braasica ohracea is 
familiiuly known in England by the name of Sca-colewort. It 
may be found growing on tJio cliffo in various parts of the 
southern coast, and few persons would suspect its having been 
the parent of so numerous and important a progeny. It bears 
but few leaves, weigiha scarce half an ounce, and is far from 
being acceptable to the palate. Cabbage was a favorite vege- 
table with the Romans, and- they probably introduced it into 
all those countries ■which they subjugated in war ; in tliLs way 
it miglit have been carried to Britain, whence it lias been 
transmitted to America. Of the whole family, no member is 
more generally esteemed than the garden or field cabbage, 
which, without doubt, derived its name from the Latin 
word fur head — cap\U. It is cultivated in large qnantitiea in 
tlie neighborhood of dlJea, where it can be sold at such prices 
as to afford an ample profit The varieties belonging to the 
garden are numerous, and of these tlie following may be cou- 
aideved a select list, viz: — the Early JJufar/— the Harly 
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York,— the Early Batteriea^—'Haa Early WeUingta:i,—lhB 
Early Fanact,— the Large Foi-fc,— the Large SugaTloa/,— Ota 
Bergen,— ^ih& JJrfimhead, — -ihe Curled Savoy, — tlie DramJttud 
Savoy, — and tlie Red Dutch. The eecontl named ia among 
the best of the eiirlj kind, maturhig earl;' uu) bavlng a veij 
fine flavor ; (he eighth is esteemed for ranking sauer liraut ; the 
nintli is ezlen^ively raised for exportalioD (u a Bouthem market ', 
ftnd the last ia used for pickling purposes. 

CuLTUKB. — Although the cabbage can be grown on any 
jTchly manvired soil, yet a deep, mellow loam, inclining to 
clay, is to be preferred. The root is long, and needs a light, 
open subsoil No yegetable is more benefited by a large 
supply of manure, because, as a general thing, " the ricber tiie 
grould, tbe more lusiffiant will be tbe growth, and earlier the 
crop." The ^itnatiim ought to be tree and open. 

The Uine for sowing must always be regulated by the 
time when tbe crop is wanted. It has become common of 
late years to set out early plants in the spring, and tbe heads 
will be of a proper size for cutting, several days soaner than tliosa 
from tlie first sawing in tbe open air. The best mode of ob- 
taining these plants, is to sow the seed somewhere about tbe 
middle of September. One ounce of seed will yield from three 
to four thousand plants. The best varieties for this sowing are, 
the Early and I^rge Fort j, the> 5a«erseo, and Ibe Vaiiack. 
Tbe seed can be spread broadcast, or put in drills; — we prefer 
the latter plan, for ila greater neatness and convenience of culti- 
vation. If the weather be dry, tlie bed ought to bo in rather 
a shaded situation, that the germs may not suffer from the 
hot sun. Level the surfoce, and press it down lightly by the 
Bpftdo or roller, or by walking upon a board. Give water in 
moderate quantities, in case the sowing sball not be followed 
by showers. Vegetation may be somewhat accelerated by a 
thin layer of straw. In about a week, tbe plants will make 
their appearance, whoa a little soot sbould be spread over 
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them, to prevent ths attacks of iniiecta. Tlie waterings 
may be continued every second or third evening during dry 
weiLther. 

In the latter part of October, it irill be necessary to re- 
mnyethe plants to tlieir winter quarters. Tlie best plan of 
pvotecting them ia by a cold ft'ame. which is oothing bnt a 
common hot-bed frame without heat, — it Iwing set upun tlio 
bare ground, instead of upon a heap of dung. In the want of 
thi5, a cheap bou can be made in a few minutea time, and at 
a very triHing expense. Take two boards, and set tliem np 
edgewiw, six feet apart, in such majiner tliat the north one 
sliall be some six or seven inches higher than tlie oilier. By 
the addition of end boarrls, sloping down to tlie front side, you 
will liave a fraiae six feet wide, and of any dedred length. 
The boards can be supported in their place?, by aJiort posta 
diiven firmly into tlie ground, and the earth should be banked 
up on the ontaide, to prevent the admission of water or frost. 
Set the plants quite thick in the frame or box, as tlie case 
may be, with tiie as^iistance of a amall-poiuled dibble. As 
soon as the weather becomes cold, cover them with plank or 
shutters, which are to be raised for the purpose of admitting 
light and air, on every clear, pleasant day, when tliere is no 
danger of hard frost. This is indispensable, for without sutli 
attention, the plants willprove of little value. When the dep- 
redations of mice or moles are discovered, it may be well to 
place B little arsenic, mixed with Indian meal, in some place 
where the trespassers will find it readily. 

Another plan for protecting the plants through the winter, 
will find Sa,voT with some readers on account of its simplicity. 
It is often practiced by market gardeners. A piece of ground 
is thrown up into high ridges, about two feet apart, and run- 
ning nearly east and west By the middle of October, the 
plants are set ont at distances of one foot from each oilier, on 
the south side of these ridges, so that they will be shielded 
from northerly blasts, while enjoying a full exposure to the sua 
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When the weather is severely eoU, straw, brusli or ctm- 
slalks, are to be laid across the ridges, and remcved in tiie lat- 
ter part of Mareli, or the beginning of April. The ground il 
then to fan gradually levelled by the hoa. In mild winters, 
this method succeeds very well, and the nmturitj of the crop 
is thereby hastened sever^ days. 

Where the seed baa not been sown in autumn, and enrlr 
plants are desired, tliey must be raised in the latter part of 
winter. A few can be brought forward in boxes, or pots, set 
upon the sill of a, warm window ; or, a laige number can ba 
forced on a small hot bed, with a moderate degree of heat — 
as described in the article on "Forcing Vegetation." Air is 
to be admitfeiJ, whenever the eitemal temperature will per- 
mit; and the sashes may even be slightly opened in a mild 
night, so that the plants can get gradually hardened for their 
removul. 

In spring, BS soon as the weather becomes eetUed, trims- 
planiing may be conunenced. Dig and manure the soil prop- 
erly, and dibble holes for the reception of tlie plants. The 
roora may be from twelve to thirty inches apart, according to 
the variedes cultivated ; the Early ybrt, for instance, can bo 
grown in rows only one foot distant from each other, while the 
large l>ru7nkead requires at least double that space. Raise 
the plants carefully upon a trowel, and set them witii the 
balls of earth attached, in the holes previously prepared. Put 
the largest plants by themselves, that the raaiuiity of the crop 
may he regular, and that as soon as one part of tlie ground is 
cleared, it may be immediately appropriated (o something 
■jlse. When the plants are pulled by hand, or taken up by 
the spade, instead of the trowel, it must be done gently, to 
prevent the loss of the fibrous roots. We are accustomed to dip 
eachroot into a eemi-duid mass of cow-dung and water, that 
the dirt may adhere to it. After it is placed in the hole, tlie 
earlli is to be broi^ht up in close contact with it, by a dex- 
terous thrust of the dibble, or a sharp-pointed shingle. Keep 
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uge, sow the seed at any time between the middle of April and 
tlie middle of May. Tlie Bergen, the Dramhead, the CurledSa- 
t!oy, liie VriHnkead Saiioy, and the £ed Ihitch, srs all good va- 
rieties fur the purpose. The plants can be removed to their per- 
manent location i!i six or eight veeks from the time of sowing. 
Tlieoperatiun.o)%ht to be performed just after the ground has 
been fteslil j stirred, and in damp, cloudy iteather, when thei'e is 
aprobabilitv of rain. In a dry time, a regular application of 
water, botli before and afler every removal, will much assiit 
the roots in becoming established. In our own garden, we 
make use of tlie vine-siiield, to prevent the tops being injured 
by the heat 

The cabbage is attacltcd by several kinds of vermin. 
Wiicn cultivated on the same spot for a number of years, the 
root is often found eoYered with little knobs ; they are sup- 
posed ta be caused by a burroiving grub, and the usual reme- 
dies are, a rotation of crops, deep tillage, and a change of ma- 
nures. The beetle, or fly, devours young plants as they 
appear above ground, and so voracious is it, that the gardener 
nut un&equently finds himself obliged to repeat the sowing two 
or three times. Burning brusli or straw upon (lie ground, im- 
mediately before sowing tliC seed, is a very good preventive. 
As soon as the plants appear, tbey can be dusted with soot, 
atihes, air-slacked lime, etc., when ivet with dew, or water from 
a pot. Or. a hen having a brood of chiiskens, can be confined in 
the neighborhood of tbe bed, and the little cJiioks will destroy 
thousands of the a^ile insects. 

Tbo leaves are sometimes attacked by caterpillars, which 
must bo picked off by hand ; and ate occasionallj- infested 
with aphides, or lice, wliich have a strong anlipallij to soap 
suds. The cut-worm cats off Ilia stem at tlie surface of the 
gri lund, aud buries itself by tiie rixft, upon the appearance of 
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die sun. WbeiieTer a plant is found cut iatjiis manner, Kearch 
Bbould be immsduLtelj made at the root, and the grub vill 
generally be founil tbere, enjoying a nap after its eailj break- 
Jaat Ab a proveal^ve, some gardeners wrap around each stem, 
at tbe iiiae of ila being transplanted, a piece of writing paper, 
or a burdock or walnut tree leaf; while others dip it into coro- 
mon fish oil, which gives it an odor somewhat disagreeable to 
vermin. Tlie vine-shield proves an excellent protecdon, and 
bas the further merit of advancing the crop. It must be the 
turn of the ci^ltirator to hasten the growth of the plants as 
much as possible, in order that tbey may be the sooner out ol 
danger. Fur more partjcular direcljona upon this important 
Babjeet, reffience must be made to the article called " Ds- 



The afterculture is simple, but very esaeotiaL It consists 
in stirring the soil ficquently with the hoe, that every weed 
may be cheeked in its growth, and that the plants may espe- 
rience less inconvenience from drought. Every hour's labor 
■with tills efieclive implement, adds greatly to the value of the 
crop. The experiment of Curwen with cabbages, detailed on a 
previous page, is full of instruction to the gardener, showing 
■what are the effects of keeping the surface open to atmospheric 

Cabbages are preserved through the winter in several dif- 
ferent ways. They may be set in ridges, in some dry part ol 
the garden, with the dirt drawn up close to the lower leaves, 
and covered with straw, or a roof of coarse boards. The heads 
are cut off as wanted for ase, while the stumps will, the next 
spring, produce fine greens for boiling. Or, the cabbages may 
be set head downwards in a treuoh, and covered with earth 
banked up like the roof of a house ; they wilt be found, in 
spring, white, delicate and crispy. They will even grow wliila 
JD their winter quarters, and the half formed, almost worthless 
heads which were buried in autumn, get to be of q\]ite a 
respectable siae before they are disinterred. We know of no 
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plan betlfip than the one last meiitiucied. Il heads are -wjiitsd 
during time of frost, tliey ciui be taken up "witli tbo assistimce 
of the crovbar and spade. 

Mr SCSI?,— plant out, in spriDg, some of the finest heads, 
or even some of the bast slumps, which will bear abundantly. 
It should be borne in niind, how liable to mtenniiturc are all 
Ihe members of the Brassica tamily, and that pure seed cannot 
be raised, if two or more varieties are suffered to bloom in the 
vicinity of each oilier. Support the stems by EmiU stakes, and 
gather the seed before it lias ;ui opportunity to scatter itself 
npon the ground. 

Use. — The merits of eabbage as an article of food are so 
conspicuous, that it is a universal feyorite, especially among 
the laboring classes of the community. It is raised at a small 
expense, and may be had in season for a period of several 
months. It is much relished by many stomachs, but its use by 
persons of weak constitution, or quiet habits, is attended with 
bad effeotfl. Tlie modes in which it is prepared for the table 
are four, viz.; sliced raw, pickled, salted, and boiled; they 
vary much in respect to their wholesomeness aud digestibility. 
The first, known as "cold elaugh," is simply raw cabbage, 
sliced thin, and ealen with cold vinegar. It forms a grateful 
addition to different meats. 

To pickle. — The red cabbage is preferred for pickling pur- 
poses. Tear off the loose outside lenves, cut the heads info 
quarters, and lay the pieces in a keg, with agood sprinkling of 
salt upon each layer. After they have remained nearly a 
week, turn upon them hot spiced-viQcgar ; one ounce of mace, 
and one ounce of pepper-corns and dnnamon being put with a 
gallon of the vinegar. To make the cabbage Itniler, the vine- 
gar should be drawn off, and returned scalding hot, at least 
half a dozen times. 

Snutr Kraut — is much eaten by our German population, and 
by Ihem considered veiy wholesome. The soundest ht-Bds are 
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selected, and sliced fine. A layer, six Inches deep, is put attJia 
hottom of the barrel, gpriiikled with a lumdful of salt, and 
rammed down by a heavy peatle. When the barrel is filled 
by these aucceastTs layers, a cover ia laid on the cabbage, and 
loaded wiih heavy BlonL's. Ia four or five days' time, all fer- 
mentation will have subsided, and the krant ia then fit for use. 
It is eaten cold, or -warmed, with the addition of a little vinegar. 
Hb boil — Remove the outer leavea, and cut the hsad into 
qnarlei-s. Boil tlietn in the aame pot with a piece of corned- 
bee^ or by themselvea with a little aalt in tlie water. Do not 
take them up until they become qnite tender. Dr. Paris has 
snggested that the water be changed once, in order to eitraot 
the essential oil, which is so offensive to the nostrils, and is, 
moreover, believed to be somewliat hurtful to the system. 

CAPSicna.— See PEPPER. 

CARDOON.— Cywro eardunculuii. 

This hardy perennial is a species of artidiolte, a native of 
Candia, and found growing wild in the sontbem part ofFrane«v 
The fil«ra rises to the height of fuur or five feet, and the leaves 
spread out widely. It was mtroduced into England in tJio 
year 1658, about a century later than the artichoke. It is 
thought highly o£ in varioua places on the continent of Europe, 
but h-is not been extensively received into favor either hi Eng- 
land or in this country. 

CnLTuaa — A Ught, rich, deep and mellow loam is beat 
adapted to the wants of this vegetable. The aituation ought 
to be open, and free from the iiifluancHS of trees, Tlie seed- — 
me oimce being allotted for six hundred plants, — is sown in 
the latter part of April, and covered about half an inch deep. 
"When the plants become atrong. thin them out in the bed to 
distances of five inches, that they may have ample room to 
(trangthen themselves for the process of transplanting, which 
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is to be performed in sis. or eight weeks after tlie di^te of 

In setting tliem out in their final qHarlers, it is well to trim 
off iJie loose loaves, and to shorten tlie roofa. Put them in 
rows, four feet apart each way. Watei' must be applied abun- 
daiit^j', not oal; at this time, but afterwards until tlie roots 
bocome firmly established. The ground should be kept niel- 
\ow, and free fiom weeds, bj the occasional use of the lioe. 
By the coaimencemeat of October, tlie leaves will be of a snit- 
aWe size for blanching. Select a dry day, and, after pulling 
off those on the outside wbich aru decayed, gatbcr up the re- 
mainder in a regularly shaped buncb, and wind around it mat- 
ting or bay-bands for about two-thirds of its height above the 
ground. Then draw the eartli up around this covering, so care- 
fully that none uiay reach Ihe ribs of the leaves, (o cause tbeoi 
to decay. The plants can be taken up as wanted, wheQever 
(hey become sufficiently blanched, and may be kept in perfec- 
tion through the winter by a simple covering of diy litter. 

Jibr seed, — permit a few plants to remain unblanched, and 
guard them against tlie elftcts of frost, by a covering of litter 
or mats. Tha flowei's will open in the followiug July. 

Use. — The edible parts are the stalka and midiibs of the 
leaves, after tliey have been blanched in the manner above 
de&3ribed. They are used either in the form of a salad, or 
etewed, or put into soups. They are not thought very nutri- 
tious, and are chiefly valued ou the table as making a variety 
of dishes. 

CARROT.— Z>ouc«5 carota. 

Believed to have been introduced into Eiu-ops from the 
island of Crete. It was carried to England by the Flemisli 
refugees, during the reign of Elizabeth, and the leaves were 
then used by ladies in their head-dresses at eveouig parties 
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The roof of (he wilJ carrot is white anJ small, a? well aa 
dry Biid strong-SaiVoreil ; which fact i11u3tra,ted the [emarkSi- 
Ue improTeineat that has bean eHecfad in our common eecu- 
lents, hy cultivation (br a, long series of yeava. It is nair, 
with justice, ooniiilereJ ooa of the most importaat root crops 
of both tlia fkrm aad the garden. The best vnrielies are 
thoight to he the following: — the Earlij Horn, decidedly the ear- 
liest^ but smaller tliai),and not as profitable as, the Lnng Orange, 
which is, thei'efore. best adapted for the niaia crop.. There 
are also several other fciada worthy of notice ; among the 
prindpal of which, are — the Altringkam, — and the Long 

Cdi.tdkk.^ — The most fevorable soil for the carrot a a rich 
and moUow sandy loam. It aliould be spaded nt least two 
feet deep, and finely pulverised. If not tlius prepared, the 
loots will be found short and forked, instead of long and 
cylindrical Sliould the ground not have been left in good 
c<indittoii by the previous crop, the autumn is the best time 
for the appUcaaoQ of manure, espotaally if it be I'ank and un- 
fermanted. The space allotted for the bed ouglit to be dug 
over roughly, so as to court tlie action of the frost, and the 
dung buiied beneath t^e bottom spit ; by which means, the 
Boil will become sweet and mellow by spring, and Iho roots 
will descend to the substratum in search of nutrinient, ias(«ad 
of throwing out'ft mass of fibres near tbe surface. 

For tlie early crop, sow in a warm, sheltered border, aa 
soon in March or April as the state of the ground will permit. 
An ounce of seed is generally thought suffioient fur a bed con- 
taining two rods. Take a clear, calm day for the labor, in 
order to secure an even distribution of the seeds, which are 
very light and liable to be blown away. As tliey are covered 
with hairs, causing Hiem to cling together, they should be 
briskly rubbed between the palms, and mixed with dry pand, 
■0 as to separate them as much as possible. Sow rather 
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thinly in drills one foot apart. In drj weailier. it is nclvisaliie 
lo press the seeds into close contact mih the sr^l, hj tlie 
roller, or by walking apoo a board laid across the drills. Cover 
about half an inch deep. 

The sowing of the main crop, intended to be drawn by tlie 
first of November, and stored for winter use, can be delayed 
uudi iiu^ middle or latter part of May. 

The drills ought to be kept free from weeds, and tlie 
plants, when one or two inches high, to be thinned out to dis- 
tances of four mches, "Where full-sized roots are desired, these 
intervals should be of six or eight inches. To be grown m 
perfection, the carrot should not be closely crowded. Keep 
the soil in good tilth by the frequent use of the lioa About 
the most effective implement for weeding or tbinning out a 
drill, is the gardener's oiro hand. Careful treatment in the 
early stage of their growth, will have a marked effect upon 
the health of the plants ; indeed, we consider an hour at this 
period worth more than a whole day at any subsequent 

In the latter part of October, the crop liaving attaJned ma- 
turity, the leaves will diango color. The roots may tlien be 
taken up, on any dry, pleaFiant day, with care to avoid 
breaking or Injuriug tlicio. Cut oS the tops about an inch 
above tbp ci-owns. After the roots have been exposed to tie 
sun for It few liours, that some of the surplus moisture may 
escape, tliey can be stored for winter use. They keep well 
when piled in layers of sand in a dry cellar or shed, or upon 
the open ground, in a large heap, to ba covered with etraw, 
■nd a foot of earth on the outside. They are tolerably hardy, 
and but little diflicully wiE be esperienced in their pi-eserva- 

J'<fr seed. — set out, in spring, a few of the largest and best- 

eliaped roots, about two feet distant from each other, the 

crowns being buried a few inches below the surface. As soon 

as the Bower-heads become brown, the seed ought to be galh- 

11* 
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ered, before it has a chance to get .scattered upon (Ije ground, 
ot injured bj stormy weather. Gather from the finest beads 
onlj, because their seed will produce the mo^t vigotoua plants. 
Pry it well before attempting to thresh it out 

Use. — The carrot contains abouteix: times a<i much nutrir 
ment as tlie potato, and h by pbysiciana considered whole- 
some. It is, however, difficult of digestion when imperfectly 
boiled It 13 prepared for the table in several different ways, 
BDCh aa boiled plniu,in a pudding, in soups, stews, etc Its 
value in an agricultural point of view is well known. As it yields 
considerable spirit, it is somewhat employed in the distillery ; 
but, we believe that every effiirt to extract sugar h^ proved 
nnsuccessfuL Wbeu boiled, it makes an excellent poultice for 
foul and cancerous ulcers. A pretty ornament for the mantel- 
piece of tbe parlor in winter, is obtained by taking a thin slice 
Iiom tbe crown of a root, and pla<9ng it in a shallow vessel of 
water ; the leaves will soon start, and form an elegant, radiated 
tuft, whicli is very plea^g at that season of the year. 

3b boil, — Wash the carrots, and, if they are of large Mze, 
split Uiem in two. Lay the pieces in a stew-pan with the flat 
Bide down, and turn on suffidcnt boiling water to cover them. 
Boil until quite tender, when they may be peeled, and atter- 
wai'da buttered. 

Carrot J'ie, — Scrape the carrots, boil tiiem soft, and strain 
through a sieve. To one pint of the pulp, put lliree pints of 
milk, six beaten eggs, two table-spoonfuls of melted butter, th« 
juice of half a lemon, with tlie grated rind of a wliole one. 
Sweeten lo the taste, and bake m a deep plate without an 
upper crust. 

To color Butter. — We have for a long tJrne used carrots in 
our dairy to color whiter butter. For eight pounds of butter, 
grate a eonimon sized root into cold water. After the pulp 
has remained fifteen minutes, strain it, and add the water to 
'he cream before churning. The color of the butter will be 
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like lliat made in summer, wliLIe the flavor will not he at all 
injured. 

CAU1IFL0"WER.— ^fossicu oleracea, sw. 

" Of all the flowers in tha garden," said Dr. Johnson, " I 
like the cauliflower bait." It is the most corioua, as well as 
the moat delicately flavored, of the numerous varieties of llie 
cabbage Eimily. Tlie while flower buds form a large, firm 
head, surrounded by long, green leaves, — being somewhat like 
a "giant rose, wrapped in a green siirtout." Its history 
is not so well known as Hiat of some other plants less valu- 
able in the quliuary departraeni On its being introduced 
into England from the island of Cyprus, about the bediming 
of the seventeenth cezitury, much attention was paid to its 
culture, by whidx means ifa appearance and character liave 
been greatly improved. In our owu country, it is much less 
known than its merits deserve. To show what an enormous 
size it can be made to attain under skilful management, we 
mention a siugle pLint riused in the garden of the late Hon. 
Peter G. Brooks Medford, Mass. The bare flower measured 
thirty-eight inches in circumference, and weighed sis pounds 
and five ounces. Its culture is attended with not a little 
aniiety and trouble, but not by any means sufficient to dis- 
courage on enterprising man from the labor. It is not one of 
tlie fancy vegetables, and we think it ought to occupy a prom- 
inent place in every garden that is worthy of the name, 
lliere are two sub-varieties, viz. : — the Early, — and Ihe Lute, 
at Large, — wliich will afford a succession of crops. 

CuLTuas. — For the early crop, the seed— one ounce of which 
will afiiird between three and four thousand plants, — should 
be sown in the middle of September, in the manner directed 
for Cabbaoe. If the weather be dry, a little straw kept upon 
the bed until the seed has sprouted, and, subsequently, an 
occasional wateiinn;, will prove of great advantage. When the 
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plants have acquired a height of two or three inchog, they 
must be thinned out to distances of four inches, 60 that they 
may acquire a good, airong growth before cold weather. 
Ahout the first of Ootoher, a piece of ground is to be selected 
for Ihe cold frame. It ought to be in » warm, sheltered sitna- 
tioD. epiided deep, and beaviij manured After being laid 
into a bei! of suitable size, tbe sur&ce should be finely pulver- 
ized and raked smooth. In the course of a week, the frame 
is to be plaf ed over this bed, with a bQ.nk of earth upon the 
outside, in order to prevent sujden alteraUons of temperature 
williio. When the ground becomes settled, take up the plants 
ftom the seed bed, by means of a trowel, and set them in tlie 
Irame about fjur inches asunder. Oive a gentle sprinkhng of 
ivater, but do not attempt puttmg <m the sashea or shutters 
nntil the weather actually demanils it. The longer it can be 
delayed with safety, the stronger and healthier will be tlie 
plants. During very severe weather, the further protection of 
mats or straw will be necessary; but, to prevent a weak, 
spindling growth, air must be freely given in every clear 
day. There is much more danger of injury from close con- 
finement, than from a moderately low temperature. 

"Where such accommodations cannot be afforded, and early 
plants are desired, recourse must be had to a hot-bed, made 
somewhere about Uie beginning of February. Should tliay 
Gome up too tliich, they ought to be thinned out Co distances 
of four inches, and the aurplua Mies can, if desired, be set in 
another bed. The leading direction far the mani^ement of 
the fraoie, is simply U> keep the heat at such a degree that the 
stems and leaves will have a bright green color. To effect 
t]iis, a good supply of light and fresh air are required at all 
times when the weather will admit of the sashes being raised. 

In the middle of spring, or as soon as the gardener deems it 
prudent, preparations nius't be made for removing a portion of 
these early plants from the cold fcama, or hot-bed, to the open 
ground. The soil should be rich and mellow. In order to 
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encure a succession of crops, two beds may be selected ; one 
having a irariu, snutliem eiposure, with shelter on the north- 
west, and tlie other in llie open compartmunt. In taking 
the plants front the frame, snme of tlie very best ought be left 
standing, in rows about eighteen inches apart eaeii way. By 
the protactioa of mats in cold daya and nights, together witli 
extm care in their cullivatiun, these will come to maturity 
much earlier than those which are removed. The trowel is a 
very valuable implement for the work of transplanting, as the 
roots can be taken np with slight injury. .The bulls of earth 
may be sot out at distances of eighteen or twenty inches. If 
the plants in tlie bed having the southern aspect, are covered 
with hand-glasses, flower-pola, vine-shields, or even commrai 
wooJen boxes, during cool, frosty weather, m maturing they 
will succeed those left in the frame, and be several days in 
advance of those in the open compartntent. I!y a titUe 
management like this, the cauliflower season can be much ex- 
tended, and a result so desirable is well worth tlie gardener's 

In case Uia reader cannot raise plants in autumn or winter, 
and is unable to obtain them from some more fortunate neigh- 
bor, or a nurseryman, he must he content with a lat« crop. 
The seed is to be sown from about the middle of April to the 
beginnuig of May, and the plants, when four or Hve inches 
high, are to be set out like cabbages, in rows two feet apart 
cadi way. Fram unfavorable weather, the crop is somewhat 

The hills for the cauliflower ought to be hollowed upon 
the top, like a shallow cup or basin, that they may be better 
able to collect moisture. The thorough and frequent use of 
the hoe is very essential Wlien the season is dry, the plants 
need ftrtificial" watering at least every other day. They ought 
not to suffer from tlie drought,— a circumstance that will 
be indicated by a drooping of the leaves, reminding the gar- 
dener of his negligence. The head, which it will be remem- 
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bered is the edible port, and esteemed only for its tendRniBBS 
aod delicac}', can be finely blandieii bj bending over the 
leaves, or tying them loosely to'^ether with a string. Where 
the whole utop thraatena to come to maturity at the same 
time, a portion may be retarded by tha same methodL In 
every season, the cultiyalor must carefully guard against the 
extremes of heat and cold, as well as of drought and moisture. 

Late plants, which at the approach of cold weatlier have 
no appearance of blossoming, aie sometimes removed to a 
warm cellar, wliere they wiU perfect thomseWea aa if in the 
open givund, and continue iu season throughout the greater 
part of winter. The operation is best performed on a damp, 
cloudy day, and the roots should be taken up with large lumps 
of dirt atladied. The heads will gradually aoquiie a good size, 
and be equally good with tliose taten from the liot-bed. 

For seed — Sot oul, in spring, some of the finest-looking 
heads, — the flower-buds of which are firm and close. Support 
the stems, and gather tha best seed aa it ripens. As with alt 
the members of the Brasaiea family, particular care must be 
taken to prevent iutermixture. We would refer tlie reader to 
our article on " Savisq Seed," to be found in the first part of 
the book, for some valuable hints ou this subject 

UsB. — We have already quoted the remark of Dr. Jolm- 
Bon about the cauliflower. As fai as our own opinion may be 
wortli anything, we do not hesitate to place this in the very 
t/ont rank of culinary vegetables. Nothing is more inviting 
to our palate than a good head, which is brought to the table 
■well cooked and properly seasoned. It is wholesome anj 
nourishing, especially for invalids, and makes a veij orna- 
mental disb. 

To boil.— Tiie head should be cut with most of tlie but- 
rounding leaves attached, wMeh are to be trimnied ofi" when 
the time comes for cooking. Let it lie half an hour in salt and 
water, and then boi! it iu fresh water for fifteen or twenty 
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miiiutC3, until a firk will easily eater the stem. Milk and 
water are better than water alone. Serve witli sauce, giflvy, 
or melted butter. 

Topickle. — Place the heads ip a Iteg, and sprinkle them 
liberally with salt Let theni remia thus fur about a week, 
when jou may turn over them scalding hot yinegar, prepared 
■with one ounce of mace, one ounce of peppercorns, and one 
ounce of oloyea to every gallon. Draw off the vinegar, and 
return it scalding hot, several times until the heads become 

CELERIAC— Jpmm rapaceum. 

Frequently called the Turnip-rooted Celery, to which order 
of plants it belongs It a much esteemed in Qerman;, but ia 
not often found in American gardens 

CoLTUBB.— Sow the seed, in drilla ten mches apart, at di& 
ferent times during the spring months, in order to obtain a 
euceession of crops. The seed germinates slowly, and in dry 
weather, ought to receive a, moderate apphcati >a of water 
every evening until the plants become estabh5hed. Keep the 
gi-ound light, and free from weeds. When the plants are sis 
inches high, they can be removed to their final quarters. The 
soil of this bed should be mellow and fertile, and laid off into 
rows sixteen inches apart each way. At this time, and sub- 
aequentlj during dry weather, water is to be given freely at 
least every other day, — tlio quantity to be increased with the 
growth of the roots. When the pLuils arc nearly full grown, 
it ia customary to earth up the bulbs to the height of four or 
five inches. In about a month, they will be found sufficiently 
blanched fur use. They may be preserved in sand through 
the winter. 

J<br seed. — See the directions given for Ckieet. 

UsE.-'The roots may bs boil«d tender, cut into tliln slices, 
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xad put in soup or meat pio9. Or, after bein;| scraped and 
sliced, they may be boiled very fauder, and then stewed, for 
four or five minutes, in just milli enuugli to cover tbam ; aftet 
whicli they are to be battered and seaiioaed witli salt. 

CELERY. — Aphtm graeeoUni. 

No vegetable noticedinthisvolnme has been more striltingly 
improved by caUivation, tlian our common garden celery. It 
Beems to have been derived fi'Om ft rank, worthless weed, 
known by the nMie of Smallage, which is found growing in 
marahy places and on the bankj of ditclies, in Ore.it Britain. 
The two plants are very dissimilar in their general appearance 
and habits, and while one h a favorite on the table of every 
epicure, the otiier is shunned as poisonous and disagreeable t« 
Uie taste. The long, crisp stalks, and the mild, delicate flavor 
of the improved celery, remind the gardener how rauob has 
been done, and how much can hereafter be done, in his ocfu- 
pation, by skill and perseverance. Every sucli fact should 
Btimulate film to increa^d diligence and ent«rprise. There 
are several varieties, the bast of which are, probably, — the 
WhUt Bo'.id.—3.aA the Bed So/id. Many other kinds to be 
found in catalogues, are highly recommended for their mon- 
strous size; a quality that seem* to depend altogether upon 
a fevorable soil and unremitted attention. 

CuLrDRE.— The celery prefers a soil that is deep, light, 
moist, and rich in vegetable mould, but not rank from tlie ap- 
plication of fresh dung. The situation ought to be open, and 
free from the influence of trees. 

Early plants are often raised on a small hot-bed, made 
somewhere about the first of Mareli. Only enough heat is 
required, to bring them forward to a suitable size for removal 
to the open ground, as soon as the weatlier will permit. For 
this reason, the heap of dung need not be over eighteen or 
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Iwenty-foar inclia^ in height, and the depth of mould should 
be just sufficient to prevent injury to the roots by the heat 
and rank steam. Water is to be applied in moderate quan- 
tities, shade given during the middle of tho day, and air ad- 
mitted trcely in all pleasant wenthor. When the plants are 
fi>ar inches high, remove them to a bed of rich soil having a 
■warm eitration. Here they are to be set m rows, four or five 
inches apart each way. They should be watered and shaded 
as before, and at night receive the protection of mats or cold 
frames until all danger of frost be over. In this phice, they 
will acquire size and strength for their final removal. 

The principal sowing may be delayed until the first fort- 
night of AprlL The be^t poiidon for the aeeJ bed is a warm, 
sheltfired border, but having a, northern aspect so as to be tree 
from tliepowerful effects of the noon-day suQ. The ground should 
be finely pulveriKeJ, as the seed is ao small that one ounce 
will aHbrd t«n thousand plants. We prefer sowing in drills 
sixioehes apart, and perhaps one quarter of an inch deep. In 
very dry weather, it is advisable to give a little water both 
before ^id afMr germination commences. When the plants 
are three or four inches high, they are to be tliinned out to 
four inches apart in the row, and those pulled up to be set ia 
another bed at the same distances. Wafer should be given 
until the roots become established. 

Preparations for transplanting the early crops into trenches, 
must be made in the beguiuing of June, at the time when the 
leaves are about eight inches in height The removal of the 
principal crop niay be delayed sonie four or five weelts later. 
As before remarked, the celery prefers a rich soil, with an 
open exposure. The trenches should be at least two and a 
Iialf feet apart, ten inches wide, and fifteen inches deep. Tiiat 
they may be straight^ it is a good way to stretcEi the line, and 
to mark out the sides by thrusting down the spade, previous 
to dicing the earth, which b thrown equally on either hand. 
In the bottom of each trench is to be placed fom' inches of 
13 
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well rnttijd dung, together wiih about four inches of good 
loam, the whol" being inUmately miKed by the spade. The 
nlants are cniefull'' taken up Ironi the nursery beds, and have 
their roots and leaves trimmed, besides being diresied of 
loose, straggling leaves and side shoots. Tliey are then set 
six inches apart, in a row through tlie middle of each trench. 
Wliere they have been taken up by tlie trowel, -with balls of 
earth attadied, Ihey seldom foil to do well The work is 
most successful when performed in an evening, or in a damp, 
cloudy day. A bountiful supply of water should now bo 
given, and, subsequently, from time to time until the roots be- 
come accustomed to the change of locadon. Durinj the day, 
in order to prevent injury by the hot auu, the trenches must be 
covered, or rather shaded, by boards, brush or oora-stalks ; the 
gardener being careful to remove everything of the kind upon 
the approach of evening, that the regular deposite of dew may 
not be interrupted. 

The soil ought to ba often stirred by a small hoe, or a 
sharp-pointed sdct. When the pknts have attnined a height 
of ten or twelve inches, it will be time to commence " earthing 
up," as it is called. On a dry day, when tlio leaves are free 
from moisture, tliey are to be gathered together in the left 
hand, and held in an upright pusilloo, while tlie right one is 
engaged in drawing some of the fine soil up against them. At 
first, this ridge must bs slight, and have the lop rather hol- 
lowed, so a* to catch the rain. The dirt should be rendered 
very fine before it is brought in contact with the stems, and 
drawn up in such a manner, that none gets upon the centre 
shoots to cause decay. This procosa is to be repeated every 
ten days or fortnight while (he plants continue growing, and 
liie quantity of dirt drawn up at a time to be gradually in- 
creased, until only about sis inches of the leaves are exposed 
above the ridga. The stalks will be good for the table, when 
blanched hi Ihe height of twenty inches. "IVith Uie crop in- 
tended for ■winter and spring use, the " earthing up " proces* 
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must be commenceJ ratlier later in the eeasDii, fce<a.ur.e, when 
perforraed in cjttreme hot weather, premature 'decay is apt to 
fiiUow. In taking up the crop dig with Ilia spade quite down 
Ij) the roots, so that the stalk can be ra ted w thout be ag 
broken, which would much dinunuh the beau j of the r ap- 
panmnce upon the table 

Celery may bo kept in the open a r thraugh the w nt«r, 
by having boards nailed t ether 1 ke the ry f of a b use, 
placed over the trend s Aqo her wav to ahe tup when 
frosty weatlier seta m, ai d put t n a p t n some d y, eie flted 
part of the garden. It is placed in rows about tliree inches 
apait, with the tops of the leaves just above the sm'face, aud 
covered with a thick layer of straw to keep out frost, and n 
roof of old boards to slied the rain. A large bank of earth 
should be on the outside. By removing the straw, the 
stalks can be dug up with ease, at any time when they may he 
wanted for use. The plants are sometimes packed in a bos of 
sand, and kept in the cellar ; they will contiime good and fresh 
for Bereral weeks, but afterwards become wilted, losing that 
delightful crispness for which they are esteemed. 

For seed. — The cultivator must either leave a few of the 
best plants — tliose which are solid and of a middling size,— in 
the place where grown, or sot tliem out in the spring, in rows 
two feet apart each way. The loose, liangmg leaves and side 
shoots, should be previously removed. The eeed-stalks, if not 
supported by slakes, will be likely to suffer injuiy from violent 
winds. Water may bo applied with advantage after ilieflow- 
ers liave openedi, at least as often as every second or third eve- 
ning. The seed ought to be pei'feotly ripe before being 
gathered, and bo stored in a coul, dry apartment. 

Use. — The celery is a grateful addition to tlie winter labia 
Its tender, sweet and crispy stalks are general favorites. They 
are eaten as a salad, or simplywith salt, or used in soups, stews, 
and sauces. Thay should always be freed from sand and dir^ 
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before being carrifidtotliedining-room. Ill Italy, the unblanch- 
ed leaves, oi Geeiis whoa bruised, are considered excellent Soi 
flavoring eoups. 

Celeri/ amue.for boiled foada, &e. — Wash tbe stalka, mul cut 
them into Ihin slices about two inches long. Stew tliem till 
tender, in a little weak gravy or water. Season with pow' 
dered mace, pepper and mh. Then add the juice of a lemoD, 
and ^licken with a. piece of butler which has been kneaded iii 

3b slew. — Strip off the outer leaves of six heads, and cut 
tlie blanched parts of the stalks into lengths of about four 
inches. Stew the pieces in broth until they become quite lea- 
der, when you may add two table-spoonfuls of cream, together 
with a lump of floured butter. Season to the taste with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, and let the whole eiinmer gently for a 
few 



CHERVIL.— SnmdJi cerefolium. 

An annual, much esteemed by the Dutch and I'rench. It 
is a native of southern Europe, and in its appearance some- 
what resembles parsley. In ancient times, it was thought to 
possess many extraordinary qualities, and was diligently sought 
after by the illiterate herb-doctor. Id this country, it is seldom 
an inmate of the kitthen garden. 

CutniBK, — The most 6ivorable soil for cliervil, is one of 
average fertility, light, and mouldy, with a free ej.posure. The 
seed is sown in autumn, soon after it ripens, or al almost any 
time in fjie following spring. It is to be barely cuvered, in 
drills about eiglit inches apart. Press down the surface of the 
bed, and, in diy weather, give it a gentle sprinkling of water. 
When the plants sliow themselves, they are to be thinned out 
to distances of eight inches in the drill The leaves are fit for 
giathering, as soon as they am three indiea high, and by being 
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eut down close, tlie stem? Tv-ill soon sprout again. Tlie ground 
mght at all times to be kept free from weeds. 

Ji'or seed, — some of tlie plants must be suffered to grow up 
without being cut Thej will ripen their Bced in tlie early 
part of summer. Keep it in paper bags through the winter. 

Use.— Apart from its medicinal properties, cbervii lias 
soBietiurg of a reputation in the kiSclien. Having s warm, 
aromatic taste, the joung leaves are extensively used by Eii- 
ropeaoa in salads and soups. Two hundred years ago, it was 
written, " Clierril should be eaten with oil and Tinegar, being 
first boiled, which is very good for old people that are dull 
andwithnnt eoori^e; it rejoicelh and comforteth tlie heart, 
and increnseth the strength." lis influence upon the menial 
and physical faculties, is now rated at a much lower degree. 
There are many other plants which are quite as valuable as 
this for seasoning dishes, and are Certainly much more worthy 
ot cultivation. 

CHIVE.— .^;;;!™ sc/uen^piMun 

Tliis is a hardy perennial of Great Brilain there fi nd 
growing in meadows and pastures. It is a member of the 
onion femily. The roots are buibou-! while tliP leaves a e 
awl-shaped, and produced in small tufts or bunches. Tlie 
flowers are white, tinged with purple. Only a few plants are 
required for a family of moderate size. 

CcLTUKF, — The chive will flourish in nearly every kind of 
soil, hut prefers that which is light and rich. It may be easily 
pi-opi^ated by offsets from the roots, in spring or autumn, put 
in rows ten uichea apart each way. The leaves and flowers 
make quite an ornamental appearance, and, therefore, are well 
adapted for the edgings of buds. The only cultivation neces- 
sa 7. ia to prevent their becoming dioked with weeds. When 
13* 
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the leaves arc unjted'faruse, thej' aluiDld be cut diiwn close 
lo the ground, and they will shortly be aucctiJod by a aev 
growth. After the tops change color in autumn, tlie bulbs 
may be taken up, and stored as a substitute for tiie onion. 

tTsE.— The cliive has a mixed flavor of the leek and the 
onion. It has the great advantage of earlinesa in spring. The 
top«, 'when green, ate used iur Eensouing soup?, omolctt^ 
salads, elc MaJiy poultry breeders are accusiomed to chop 
the leaves into very small pieces, to be mixed with tlie food 
of young chickens, as a real or fancied pi-eventive of di-^aae. 
The bulbs are eometimes used like onions. 

OoEN (Indiak).— See INDIAN CORN. 

CORN SALAD.— iWio olUoria. 

This annual, a native of Europe, is also known bj the 
names of Fetticus and Iamb's lettuce. Tlie term com ealad is 
probably derived from the tarcmnstance of its beiug found wild 
in corn-fields, while the more popular English title of lamb's 
lettuce arises from Ita being a favorite food for young lambs. 
It is a pleasant herb, and is valuable for its earliness. The 
first dish placed upon the tablo, in the olden times, was a red 
herring set in a com salad. 

Cm.TunE. — Sow the seed somewhere about the middle of 
September, soon after it ripens, in drills six indies apart, on a 
bed of mellow, rich soil, having an open situation. The seed 
ought to be fresh, and one ounce will be found sufiicient for 
two rods of ground. The drills should be veiy shallow, not 
more tlian one quarter of an inch deep. In dry weather, the 
soil must be pressed into close contact with the seed, and so 
octasional sprinkling of water will materially hasten vegeta- 
Itoa. The plaals may be tbioQed out to distances of four 
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inclies in the row, and ouglit at all times to be kept free from 
Hie evil corapaiiionahip of weeiia. Lata ia autumn, tiio bed 
can be covered wi til a, slight layer of Blraw.or atiy other stuff 
that will afford protection from frost Should the weather 
prove mild, the leaves will be in season until the neit spring. 
The sowing can be repeated at the b^inninjf of March, and 
Bgam about the first of August, or as much oftener as desired ; 
but it is believed, that these three beds, if of any reasonable 
size, will bo quite sufficient for the wauls of a eingle family. 

For teal, — it is only necessary to permit some of the plants 
to throw up their seed-stalks, a very few' of which will ptodiica 
enough for the cultivator's own wants. 

Use. — Com salad has a mild, pleasant taste, and is much 
esteemed in England. The tops are commonly eaten while 
young and tender, in the form of a salad; but in France, it is 
sometimes dressed like spinach. In the summer season, the 
whole plant may be gathered, but, during the spring and wiu- 
fer months, only the outer leaves. 

CRER3.—Zepidium saiiinmi. 

A smal! salad herb, of which the principal variety ia 
familiarly known as Feppfr-graxs, It proves a hardy uTinual, 
and has been cuMvated in England for over three liundred 
years; having been brought from Persia, or Cyprus, as ii 
supposed, about the year 1 648, 

CuLTOBE,— For tlie first crops, recourse must be had to a 
gentle hot-bed, built m the latter part of winter. The hent 
must besuffident tobrmg the plants forward for cutting in a few 
hnura' time, without tlie growth being so rapid as to deprive 
them of their agreeable flavor. As soon as the weather will 
permit in March, seed may be sown iu the open ground, in some 
warm, sheltered border. One ounce is allowed to a bed four 
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feet square. Tiie'surfaoe Boil aliould he finely pulvenaod, and 
laid out into shallow drille aii inches apart Tha seed is to be 
birely covered, and prejaed down by tlie spade or a. board. 

This opan air sowing can ba repeated every week or fort- 
night, until the arrival of cold weather, la a. dry time, tha 
bed ought either to be in a shaded situation, or to be protected 
from the effeats of a midday son by a thin covering of brush 
or straw. It ought also to receive occasional applications of 
water. When the season is cold, an old hot-bed frame may 
be called into requisition, or reliance placed upon straw and 
mata Tbe leaves are in perfection, when two or three inches 
liigh, and it isbesttocutUiera down close to the ground. By 
merely taking off the top), the roots will be induced to sprout 
again, but the second growth is inferior to the tirst. 

For seed, — a few rows may be left uncut, or a siwing can 
be made in spring, especially for that purpose. The flower- 
stalks will ripen in autumn. 

Use. — Tlie leaves of cress, when young and tender, have a 
sharp taste, tliat is peculiai'ly ai;reeable. Tliey are most 
usually put in salads, ti^eiher with chervil, lettuce, mustard, 
'Bud plants of tiie like character. 

Cekss (L^dian).— See INDIAN CRES3. 

Chess (Watur).— See WATKR CRESS. 

CUCUMBER.— CuoioniJ salivm. 

This fruit is distinguished for its gceat antiquity and gen- 
eral disseraioation. We are told in the Mosaic history, tliat 
the Israelites had enjoyed it while they were in Egypt, and 
murmured at its loss during their joumsyings through the 
wilderness. Even at this day, it forms a principal article of 
tooi in many countries of tJie east It is supposed to have 
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It wag highly esteemed by the Roman!, and fliey culfJvated 
it with gi'eat ekill and succeis. The Binperoc Tiberias hud 
it in ecaBOii throughout the whole year, by the employment of 
artilidal lieai In England, it has ever been a great £iTorite, 
and large tracts are annually derotoil to it3 production [or 
niai-ltet. Tiie poet Cowper invoked his muse, to siu-; the 
praises of "the prickly aad green-coated gourd," and Las 
given us in verse an account of ils growth in the winter 
mondis, wliicl), fur ciinuteuesa of detail, is worthy of the pro- 
fessed gardener. 

The fruit is pleasant and agreeable to the taste ; ajid " as 
cool as a cucumber," has become an every-day expression of 
well understood meaning. Phy3iciaii3,liowever,maiutain that 
it has little tmlritious value, and we all know that its use by 
persons of a dehcate coostitution, is frequently attended with 
unpleasant effects. There is a good deal of rivalry about ob 
taniing early crops, and pcihaps we should say, a good deal 
of interest, as tliey command extraordinary prices whi,Q ex 
posed iamarket. It k said, that in the London fnut stalls, a 
dosen cucumbers will be' sold in March for a gumea, tvhile in 
August they will not bring more than a penuy. There are 
many varieties, among the choicest of ivhich we eniimerate — the 
Early Short Prickly, — theXonjf Prickly, — and the Lmig Early 
Prame, The list is small, }}ut very select, includui^ those 
kinds best adapted to the wants of small cultivators. The last 
one of the three, as its name implies, is most usually grown in 
the iiot-bed Some English varieties, like the Maim/iesler 
Pihe and the Ntpal, have beeu made to attain an enormous 
size, being pei'haps two feet lu length, and weighing twelve 
pounds each The cucumber flourishes in every part of the 
ITnited States, and its popularity among alt classes yr'iW be a 
auffident apology for the esteaded uotice given it here. 

CL1.TDBE. — As far as soil is concerned, it seems best pleased 
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■with 9i liglrt, frcsli lonm; yet it ■will grow figoroiisly, and 
jield an abundance of fruit, in almost any spot of average tec- 
tility, provided it liave a good supply of heat and moisture. 
As we remai-ksd above, it b an object with many to employ 
artificial beat, so as to biing tbe crop to maturity in the win- 
ter eeason. This is i.ither a delicate process, attendud with 
considerable expense and numerous discouragements ; but, il 
successfully carried through, it speaks loudly of one's skill and 
esiterprise. Most family gardeners for whom this little work 
is designed, ara content wiUi selting out early plttnts in the 
spring, and sheltering them undor hand-glasses; by which 
mean^ they wiil oblMQ fruit several days sooner than those, 
who wait until the weather becomes mild enough brthe seed 
to bo sown in the open ground. Our plau requires that we 
should describe each of these three modes ; and, first, of 

The Sot-bed, — For all general direc^ons upon tlie con- 
struction and management of the hot-bed, the reader is refer- 
red to the article on " Fommnq Vebetatios," to be found in a 
previous part of the volume. We remind him, liowover, that 
the dung he uws should^be of good quality, without too large 
n. propoi^tlon of litter. It should lie in a conical-shaped heap 
for ten days or a fortniglil, being turned over every three iir 
four days, in such manner that all portions of it may be 
equally exposed to the atmosphere. When its rankness shall 
have escaped, the straw assuming a brown color, it is to be 
immediately made into a bed between three and four feet 
high, m some sheltered corner of the grouniJa. The different 
courses of dung must be beaten down gently witli the fork, 
wliile the sides are occasionally combed to insure regularity ol 

After tbe dung has been carried up to a proper height, 
the finmo ^id sashes are to be placed, and the sashes kept 
close for a couple of days, to draw up the lie.tt. The size of ■ 
the bed dependj, upon whethur it may be intended merely 
for the production of young plants, that arc to be removed to 
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iniither frame ia wLicli tliey may perfoct then 1 \ a 

general tliiug, thej succeed beat whoa tranapl nt 1 d n 
that case, the first bed should be a Email ene. and the ec n 1 
of tlie largest dimeu^ions, a^ being required to aff d a g t 
and lonj-contioued warmth during ttie colde t j. t 1 the 
year. The next thing neceisary, is to lot the at th I n w 
jilla the frame, e^mpe by raising the north eud f tt e a bes 
for a, few inches. This is done by the inaerl n f w dg>~ 
In tl'e course of a week, the dung will b n a p p 
itate Hit the recepUun of the mold. If the b d b d 
fiigned for nothing more thnn raking plants th d rt 
spread 0¥er the surStce to Uia depth of liirB or n h but 
'otherwise, it need not be deeper than three in bea, e cept m 
der the centre of each sasb, where it is drawn up mto a httle 
hiUocb, eight inches high, and a foot in diameter. In three 
days afterirard, examine the eoS, and, if it appear caked or 
burned by the heat, it must be renewed, or the seeds cannot 
be sown with safety. 

Wlien (he seedlings are to be transplanted, it ia best (o 
BOW in small pots which are plunged in the mould ; if to re- 
main, Uien ttie seed should be put on the top; of the little 
hillooirs ; but in neither case is it to be buried more llian half 
an inch deep. Indeed, it Is always a good way to have a few 
in pota, to supply any defidoncies that may occur in the hil- 
locks. At night, ai wall as during any tempestuous weather, 
the glass onght to be covered with raals, straw or litter, to 
pi'event a vii'lent reduction of the temporature within the 
frame. It shoi'Vl range between 65' anl BS'', — not being 
bi.low 65° at any time. The seeds germuiate quickly, and 
when the plants are in the rot^h leaf, tlieir nurnber is to ba 
reduced if 'jiree in each pot or hillock. Let them ha^e ptcnty 
of light, and admit fresh air at erery feyorable opportunity, 
by siting the sashes at flie back of the frame. Tepid water 
diould be applied to the soil whenever it appears dry : the 
most suitable time of day for doing it ia about noon. Ouano- 
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■water is someliraiH used with tUe bast reaulla. If tlie plants 
suffer from tlie heat of midday, a littie straw, or a thin mat, 
■pTtiad upiHi tlie glass, will bs found of gieat benefit, ffheu 
their rough leaves attiio a brendtli of two or three moiies, 
tbey are fit for being romoved to tlie fruiting-bed, — winch is 
of large size, and has a billoelc raised under each sash. Set 
them out carefully, wiHi the feills of earth unbroteo, and 
keep flie glass cloici until tha fiJlowina; morning. Of CfMirse, 
care must be taliea that tlie heat be not too violent, ana that 
the plants do not droop under tho inBnenoe of the sun. A 
Lttle water given at this Ome, will be gladly received by ths 
roots; and as soon as they become estabU-ihed, tlie depth of tho 
Bail is to be gradually increased, until the surface is level witL 
the tops of the hillocks. 

To strengthen the vino, as well as lo cause the early de 
vdopment of fruit, it is usual to "stop" the main stem, fay 
pinching off the point, as soon as four leaves are forniea. 
Should the growth of the lateral branches be too luxuriant, 
Wiey rau9t beBtopped in the same manner. They ought to be 
ipread over the ground, so tliat they may not interfere witn 
one another, and that all the foliage shall be equally exposes 
to the light The tomperalure of the bed should now range 
between 76° and 95°, but on no account to be suffered to fall 
below "lO". Where the heat of the bed has deoronaed, linings 
must be applied lo the sides successively, and banked on the 
outside with earth. Give water in moderate quantities, every 
two or Siree days : and admit air freely whenever tlie weather 
is clear and pleasant Flowers may be expected in four or 
five weelcs from the time of sowing the seed. It is necessary 
to assbt nature In (he impregnation of tlie fruit, by gently twirl- 
ing the male flowers over the females, which are dislinguished 
by a solid swelling at the base. Without this care, the value 
of the crop would he much depreciated. Cowper spealts of the 
■■Golden flowers. 
Blown on the summit of th' apparent fruit 
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These have tln>ir scxesl and, when ainamei- sh'nua, 

The bee transporla Ihe foriilizing meal 

From flower to flower, and e'en the breathing ajr 

Wafts tlie rich prize to Hi appointed use. 

Not so when winter acowls. Assistant art 

Then aeta in Nature's office, brings to pass 

The glad espousals, and ensures the crop." 

Fruit mny be cnt in fifteen or twenty dajs afterward, and 
where the good quality of the produce is considered of more ini- 
portanoe than its quantity, it is well to reduce it in the early 
stages of its growth. Should the heat of the bod again decline, 
so as fai be ingufficient for the perfection of the crop, the old 
linings arc to be taken away, and ba replaced by fresh dung. 
This, as a matter of course, is not so essential in the months of 
March and April, as in- the middle of winter. The length of. 
the whole process varies from eight to twelve wcets, accord- 
ing to the time of year. Tlie same poet well describes the dif- 
ficulties which the gardener has lo encounter, although some of 
our enthusiastic Iriends may think fee statement too highly- 
colored : — 

" Te little know the cares. 
The vigilance, the labor, and the skill. 
That day and night are eserclaed, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense. 
That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 
Ten thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 
Tlie process. Heat aAd cold, and wind, and steam. 
Moisture and drought, mice, worms, and swarming Sirs, 
Minute as dust, and numberless, oft work 
Dire disappointment, tliat admits no cure, 
And which no aire can obviale. It were long — 
Too long, to tell th' expedients and the shifts. 
Which he that fights a season ao severe 
13 
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A small liot-bed is often used for obfainjng; early plants (o 
■ bCjroiQoyed to the open ground. The seed is sown in pots of 
<eBi'th, or in email pieces of turf, sotliat the roots mnj suffer us 
little injmyas possible from being transplanted. Everj cheap 
and practiu^ method of hastening tlie matut tt f 1l c crop, is 
worthy of coasiderattoiL 

Tli£ ffand- Glass is useful in forwa ding plants And for 
small cultivators, •xe tliink it more mportaot than the hot- 
bed. In the beginning of April a small 1 le say eighteen 
.incbea deep, and aa wide as tJio glufs to be employed, should 
ba dug on a warm border having a soutl ern exp sure Put in 
'fourteen or fifteen inches of active manure, and cover that witli 
.six inches of line, rich soil, on which the seeds are to be sown. 
Place a hand-glass over t)ie hill, and, during cold days or 
nights, ^ve the additional protection of a mat, or a layer of 
ilong litter. While it b desirable to preserve a high tempera- 
iture below the glass, fresh air most be admitted, in suchquan- 
tiljes and at such times as will secure a vigorous growth, 
together with a strong, healthy green color in the plants. As 
the season advances, thej ought to he gradually hardened, in 
order that they may not suffer serious inconvenience from the 
■entire removal of the glass. ITie proper regulation of this 
matter will require a good deal of judgment, lest the tender 
vines experience a SitaJ check, from the want of iJiat slielter 
under which they have been coaxed into a premature eijst- 

Handglasses are also valuable in tlie protection of early 
plants raised on a hot-bed, or in a -warm kitchen window 
and removed to the open ground before the weather becomes 
setlled. We have found the vine-shield a VBiy dicap and effi- 
cient substitute; although it may be considerBd inferior to Iho 
regulitr band-glass. 

B(m>ig in the open air may be performed in the latter part of 
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April, or any time during the month of May. aceoi'Jing to tlio 
character of tie eeason. Plants of very early sowings areapt 
to be cut off by a late frost. Nerertheles;, it will be for one's 
interest to get tlie seed into the ground as soon as it can ba 
done with safety. The Erst labor will be to mark out tlieliills 
at regular distaucea ; perhaps, fise feet apart each way will bo 
eulHdent, bnt to allow six feet is much the better plan. They 
Khonld be dug out tolhedepti of twelve or^ftcen inches, with 
about fhe same diameter, and be partly filled with well rotted 
dung, or a compost of hen-dung, overlaid by some rich, mel- 
low loam. Suw five or eis seeds io each ; at which rale, one 
ounce of seed will plant near two hundred hills. 

The attacks of the striped cucumber-bug, the flea, and other 
vermin, may be somewhat guarded agiuaet, by the use of wood- 
ashes, tobacco-dust, road-dust, charcoal-dust, air-slacked lime, 
soot, or the oSensive solution of ben-dung. The war, on the part 
of the gardener, should be diligently prosecuted, by which means 
only can he expect a suitable reward for his labor. The 
vine-shield is a, valuable assistant, for besides preventing the 
ravages of the vermin, it greatly hastens the growth of the 
plants. When they have attained such a siae that tJiey are no 
longer in danger, the number in each hill should be reduced to 
three, and still later in tlie season to two. The ground ma,y be 
occasionally watered at evening in dry weather, witli deeded 
advantage, and the hoe ought to be used so often as to teep 
the surface open, and prevent the encroachments of wecda. 
Some persons are accustanied io put a layer of straw under the 
vines, some three or four inches in deptl), tliat they may suffer 
less injury from conlmued wot weatJier, and that tlie soil may 
be less afflicted by drought. 

Cucumbers intended for pickling purposes, should be 
planted sometime during the first fortnight of July, In tho 
bearing season, the vines ought io be examined daily, and, in 
order to secure greater productiveness, be relieved of the fruit 
aa soon as it acquires a proper size. 
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Fur seed, — select some of file best fruit, and permit it to 
remiin on the vine until it turns jellow. Then cut it off, and 
let it be eipiised to tlie sun for some two or three wcets, at 
the end of which &me the seed may be wasbad from tbe pulp, 
and spread out to dry. It will continue good for years, and, 
in fact, is to a certain extent improved by age. 

TJaE. — Cueumbera are not remarkably wholesome, and to 
persons of weak constitution aj-e positively injurious. However 
prepared for the table, they ought always to be eaten with 
great moderation. The expressed juice ia sometimes employed 
ai a cosmetic, and it enten into the composition of several 
French pomades. 

Tobeeatea,raAii, — they should be freshly picked, and placed 
in a dish of clear, cold water. About fifteen minutes before 
they MB w:inted, pare and slice them into another dish or 
water. Just before caiTying them to the table, drain off the 
water, sprinkle them with salt and pepper, and cover with 
good vinegar. 

To stem. — Cut several large cucumbers into thick slicea, 
flour them well, and fry them in butter ; then put them into a. 
saucepan, together with a tea-cupful of gravy, and season with 
salt and Cayenne pepper. Letthem stew slowly for an hour, 
when they may be served hot. 

To pieklf.— The best cucumbers for this purpose are small, 
green, tender and free from blemishes ; and they must be re- 
moved from the vines, as soon as they acquire a proper size. 
Immediately after being picked, they should be put in a vessel 
of boiling water, and allowed to remain in it for four or five 
hours. Then put them in cold vinegar, witli alum and salt in 
the proportion of a table-spoonful of the first, and a tea-cupful 
of the second, to every galloa When the time for pickling 
arrives, turn off the vinegar, and staid it. After btiitg skimmed 
clear it should be turned back upon the cucumbers when hot 
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They will be gi-eatlj improved by llie addition of a few pep 
per-cam3. Tlie vinegar will require to be liiawn off, and re- 
turned scalding hot, several times ; if it piovu weak, it ought 
to be tlirowii an-ay, and fresh procured. 

CTJB.RAST.—Eibes. 

We are not acquaiiiiiid with any fruit wliidi is more genc- 
ridly dissemiuated Uiraugli flie Qorllieru states, than the one 
uow under notice- lu some sectious, it would be a difficult 
matter to find a respectable fiirm house that is without a few 
cuiTBUt bushes, either disposed along the path wliich lends to 
the front doOT, or planted by the fence of tlie vegetable gar- 
den. It 13 true, that in nine cases out of ton they receive little 
or no cultivation, — being seldom relieved of the old, barren 
wood, and not manured from one jeni's end to another; atill 
the good wife places a high estimate upon the fruit, and would 
not wilhTigly be deprived of it. There are many reaHins by 
which to account for this, such as the hardy character of the 
ahrub, its fiee growth, and great productiveness, in addition to 
the excellent qualities of the fruit, botli when freslily picked, 
and in its preserved state. 

There are several species to be foond growingwild in this 
country, but Uiose of our gardens came origiuaily from tlie 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and are largely indebted 
to the skill of the Dutch horticulturists. In Siberia, liie beny 
of tlie biiick species, the R, nigrum, frequently attains the size 
of a haale-nul. Botanists aver that Uie white curnmt, whidi 
by some lias been considered a distinct species, the E, cUbifot, 
is notliing but a variety of the red species, the R. rabrum. 
When the shrub is found In Its natui-al state, the berry is either 
black or red, of small size and poor flavor. The name of the 
truit is said to havebesndenved, from the resemblance of the 
berries to tlie little Cormtb grapes or raisuks, which have loog 
13* 
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been known in commerce a9 currants — the word evidently lie 
ing a corruption of Corinth. 

It seenu strange thai so Uttia attention should be paid (o 
the selection of the beat varieties for culture, wlieu they cnn 
ba obtained so easily, and at such a trifling cost Tiiey are not 
only more profitable than the common kinds, in a pecuniary 
point of Tiew. but their fruit is infinitely superior for domes- 
tic nsoi Of tlio popular red species, the following varietiea 
mi^' be craiadered cliiofly woftliy of notice, viz.: — ^the Sed 
Dutch.— Maijs Victoria,— tiadi KnigMs Saieei Red. Of the 
white variety, the While Dalch, and the Wfiilt Grape are 
undoubtedly the best sorts for a garden. Tlie Champagtu is 
of a light pink color, between the JtedaaA Wldte Jhilrh; it Is 
add, and cultivated by many as a curiosity. Of tlie black 
species, the Common Black is much inferior to the Black 

Cin.TtiRE.— An idea, appears to have become prevalent, that 
currant bushes require neither high culture, nor attention of 
any kind. They are generally choked with grass and weeds, 
of B stunted, inferior growth, full of dead wood, and producing- 
fi-uit of the poorest dewription. Experience ha> demonstrated, 
however, that no inmate of ^e garden can ba more improved 
by a rich soil, and careful cultivation. 

New bushes are ea^ly obtained by planting cuttings of the 
last year's growth. They should be taken from tlie moat 
^gorous ehoots, and with a sharp knife, ao as to leave no 
rough or jagged edges to the bark. They ought to ba about 
tea or twelve inches in length, and, when they are to be trained 
as standards, to have the buds on the lower half smoothly cut 
out, in o.-der to prevent the appearance of troublesome suckers. 
Plant the cuttings, after being thus prepared, about sin inches 
deep, and at least two fi.at apart, m early spring, or jnst be- 
fore winter sets in. 

It is liest to liave them in rather a shaded situation, so that. 
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timj will not Eufter from the beat of iicniiidiij-. The applica- 
tion of a little water at intervals, will encourage the speedy- 
formation of roots. In the Eeoond spring thereafter, reraova 
the bushes to the spot in tlie garden whore they are to stand 
permanentlj. They are sometimes placed in the Wrder, but 
more tommonly on the sides of the principal walks. They 
will thrive in almost every soil, although they have a decided 
preference for one that is strong, rich, deep and somewhat 
moiat. They succeed well in a tree, open exposure ; but, to 
secure their general health, a partially shaded location is un- 
doubtedly best The gardener should, however, liave bushes 
in both situation?, as those having the full benelit of the sun's 
rays will ripen their fruit earliest in (he season, but it will 
be smaller and less delicately flavored than tJiat which has 
been perfected in the shade. They are to be set out in rows, 
four feet apart each way. 

It has become common of late years, to recommend train- 
ing currant bushes in the shape of trees, wifh the main stems 
running up from twelve to thirly-six inches high, before the 
side shoots are permitted to branch ouL These standards have 
a very respectable appearance, and are rather more easily cul- 
tivated than the slirub^, where suckers are allowed to grow up 
at will But, Mr. Cole, a distinguished authority on the sub- 
ject, sajs that if they are permitted to sncier moderately, un- 
der a regular system of pruning, they will be longer lived, and 
produce more abundantly, than where the whole nourishment 
of the top passes through a single channel. 

Nevertheless, the shape of the bush is not of as much im- 
pitttance as tlie other details of management, A due regard 
to pruning ia very necessary to the production of fruit, which 
is borne mostly by two-year old wood. In some leisure hour 
of autumn or winter, all the old and etinled branches should 
be removed, and the shoots of the preceding year's growth 
shortened some five or six inches. By such a course, the sap, 
instead of being waited upon barren wood, is confined wilhjn 
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a small cnmpasB, and is periaitted to form short, furtile Epura 
Care must be taten to prevent too dense a growtli; the 
branches slionld be few, sprucing out widely, and not croaa- 
iiij or interfering with one anptlier. so as to admit tlie sua and 

When (hare is a cooyeiiient opportunity in the latter part 
of summer, the sd! ought to be enriched by the addition oT a 
little good manure, dng in among the roots. Omltlwg this 
until winter, or the following spring, has been aptly compared 
to cramming an annual with food just before it ia slaughtered. 
The roots require their Ibod whilst they are getting in readi- 
ness for the neit summer's crop, and not after their growth i« 
suspended for the season. At all times of the y^ear, tlie soil 
should be kept light and free of weeds, so that the roots may 
have no causa to complain of inattentioa on tJiat score. Fruit 
of the very fin^t quality may be eipeoted, attractije for its 
size, rich color, and delicious fiavor. It can easily be kept on 
the boslies unUl the middle of autumn, by covering it with 
mats, cloth?, or anything to shield it from the sun. Should the 
reader be disposed to think such pavOoular tare in the cu!Uva- 
tion of the currant unnecessary, we advise him to manage al 
least one busli in the manner above described, while he per- 
mits the remainder of the plantation to take care of itself in 
the good old-fiishioned way;and, if we mistake not; he will ere 
long bo convinced of the justice of our remarks. The borer, 
which in some districts occasions a good deal of injury, is pro- 
duced by a blne-bhtck molh appearing about the middle ol 
Juue. Every stem that is al&cted should be burned. As a 
preventive, apply to the bushes, before the season of the 
moths, lye or potasli-water, or some other offensive wash. Va- 
rious insects and worms that annoy tJie foliage may be repelled 
by the application of lime, or whale oil soap-suds. 

Use, — The reputation of the currant has long been estab- 
lished as one of the moat wholesome and gi-aleful of fruits for 
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file dessert. The cool, add flavor ia peculiarly agreenbla in 
tlia summev season, ajid lias led to several di^erent prepara- 
tions of tlie fruit for winter use. Before they get to be fully 
ripe, curranU are stewed for tarta or puddiog^, either alone, or 
together witii some other gi'oen fruit The eipresJcd juice ia 
made into shrub, wine and jollj. The shrub nialies a pleasant 
summer drink; the wine was formerly very popular among 
oiir nj^icultural commmiityi while (lie Jelly is nti indispensa- 
ble accompaniment to many dishes The fruit of the black 
species is chiefly used for making a jam, wiiich is tliought Tal- 
uable as a remedy for various disorders of the ihnmf. The 
young leaves have been dried, and used as a substitute for 
green tea, finm whidi, it is esiA. that it can scarcely be diatin- 
guislied. All kinds of currants are much esteemed in cases of 
sickness, for quenching thirst, and having a cooling influence 
upon the stomach. 

To prescyve the gresn fruit. — Pick it when fully grown, dry 
tlio surface well without ehrivelling, and cork it tight in glass 
bottles, — covering the cork with sealing wax. Then bury the 
bottles to the neck, in a box of sand or earth placed in a cool 
cellar. The fruit may thus he kept for almost any length of 
time, 111 as good condition as when gathered from the bushes. 

Currant Piidding. — Put a layer of pastry in a dish, fill it 
with ripe currants, and cover them with a top crust. Boil for 
one hour, at the end of which time you are to remove the top 
crust, for Ihe purpose of putting in butter, aogar, nutmeg and 
cloves. The pudding is lo be eaten with hard sauce, 

Chrraiit Shrub. — To one pint of strained currant juice, pat 
one pound of sugar. Boil together gently for eigbt or ten 
minutes, and then set the syrup in a place where it will cool. 
■When lukewarm, add to every pint a wine-glassful of French 
brandy. Bottle tight, and keep in a. cool apartintnl. A little 
of the shrub, mtKed with water, makes a very rtfrobhing drink 
for hot weather. 
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Curmnl Jclli/. — The beal way of extoacting tlio juica, ia lo 
put tlie ripe fruit int^aglass or earthem jar, whicli U suspended 
in a, kettle of boiling water, and cook it partially. Then pot 
it into a flannel ba^, and let Uie Juice ati'ain tiirough without 
squeezing. To every quart add two and a lialf pounds ot 
white sugar, with the beaten white of an e^. Bull the eynip 
very gently, skimming it all the wliile until it becomes cleaf 
and thick. The proper time fur taking it from the fire, will ba 
indiealed by its dropping m a solid lump to the bottom of a 
tumbler of cold water. Fill tlie glasses, and let the jelly bo 
exposed to the sun for a few days, as it will thereby be much 
improved. Tliere are a great number of receipts for making 
carrant jelly, and this one ia believed to be among the very 

Curraitt Wine. — Gather the ripe fruit, when it is perfectly 
dry, and extract the juice by presaure, or in the manner above 
indicated. For every gallon of juice, allow one gallon of water 
and three pounds of good, clean sugar. Dissolve the sugar in 
the water, and, after removing all acum which may rise, add 
the liquid to the currant juice. Mix them well ti^ether in a 
keg or cask, but do not dose it tight until fermentation lias 
ceased, which will not be under a week. Then add one gill of 
French brandy to every two gallons of the liquor, and close 
the cask tighi In three or four weeks, the wine will be fit 
for bottling, la six months' time, it will be good for use, bat its 
quahty is improved by age. 

DILL. — AnetkiiTa jjraiieolfns. 

Dill is a hardy biennial, and a native of Spain and Portu- 
gal. It somewhat resembles the comninn fennel, but ia (mailer, 
and lias a less agreeable odor. It is mentioned in ilie original 
Greek of 31. Matthew's gospel, but has been translated anise, 
which is an entu-ely different plant A bod contjiining twelv* 
equftre feet is quite large enough for any £im:ly. 
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CuLTDHB. — The planfs must be raised fiom seeiJ,— one 
hiilf ounce of wLieh ■will bo Biifficicnt for a bee! of flie size above 
meutiuned. Sow in drills one foot npart, and cover abont 
one third of an incb deep Tliid 19 best done in autumn, bood 
after the ti-ed ripena, bcoause it is tlien not onlj more likely 
to gemiinale, but it produces stronger plants, tlion wliere sown 
in the following ApriL The soil mast be kept light, and frea 
from weeds. A little water will greally assist the Tegetatjoa 
of the seed. When tJio plants have attained a growth of tiree 
or four weeks, tliey must be tJiinned out in the drill to dis- 
tances of at least ten inches ; or otherwise, tii^ will be ren- 
dered weak and spindling. The leaves may be gathered as 
they are wanfed for use. 

For seed, — the stalks shall be suffered to run up uncheck- 
ed. Ilie seed-veasels should be picked as soon as tliey are 
fully ripened, and before they have a. chance to waste their 
contenSa upon the pnund. Tliis caution is seldom necessary, 
however, for such are the habits of the plant, fliat a bed, once 
made, will perpetuate itselE 

UsK.— The seeds and leaves of dill, on arcount of their 
■wnrm. BroroatJc faste, are much used in pickles, and frequently 
to give zest to soups and sauces. The seeds are well known 
to have some medicinal virtues; yielding a volatile oil and a 
distilled water, which are excellent carminattvea. 

EG G-PL ANT. — Solamim melongena. 

Having been brought from Africa, this plant ia known to 
many oidtlvators as the Guinea Squash ; but, its most common 
no mo is derived from the resemblance which the partly-grown 
fruit of the white variety bears Xb a pullet's e^. We cannot 
call it a popular vegetable, althnugh it appears to bo grad- 
ually working itself into fhvor. Its history is somewhat like 
that of the tomato, which was little regarded at first, but has 
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acquired fur itself a deserved! j high ropiitatioo. The peculiar 
tasta of the fruit, eveu when cooked in the most approTed 
manner, is very <lisa<p'esable to some persons ; aud by many 
gardeners it is raised more for ila omamantal appearance in 
their grounds, than for any particular value wliich they may 
attach to it in the culinary departmenl- By others, however, 
it is esteemed as a great delicacy. It is now well known in 
the mai'ket)! of cities, for which it h cultivated in large gEirdena 
ataated in the vicinity. Even if it be desirable on no other 
account, it help^ make a, variety upon a table. Of the 
several Eorts c^immonly grown, the Long Purple has such 
valuable qualities as recommend it in particular for family 
use. But there are other kind?, — like the Sinoofh-sterioned 
PurpUy and the Pricklysteiian^ Purph, — -which are respect- 
ively worthy of notice. 

CuLTOKE. — Wliere earhness ia an object, the seed may bs 
sown in a small hot-bed, at the very commencement of spring. 
One ounce of seed will afford between three and four thousand 
plants. The heat of the bed need not be very powerful, — 
only sufficient to bring the plants forward fur their removal to 
tjie open ground by the first of May. It is with them as with 
all other vogetablea started under glass by artiiioial warmth,— 
their growth should be so regular and moderate, as to give 
the leaves a healthy, green color, instead of a pale, sickly 
yellow. Apply water in small qnan^ties, at all times whan 
the earth appears dry. The sashes may bo kept closed until 
the young plants have fairly made their appearance, after 
whiii, air ought t* be admitted f>eely at midday. In all 
severe weather, as well as at nighl, a slight additional pro- 
tecOon of litter or mats is necessary, te prevent too great a 
reduction of the temperature within the frame. 

When the plants are about three inches high, they must 
be thinned out to distances of three or four mches ; and thoaa 
irhidi are pulled, caji be set in small pots, to be plunged up 
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lo the cim in tlip molJ of aiioUior bod Thej slinulii be re- 
moved to a warm border, where tlie soil U rich and mellow, 
soQiawbore about the middle of May, or earl.'^r in the month 
if ihs saiaiii'be euffidently mild They would Buffer not a 
little ftom being esposed to a, late frost, or even contmued 
cool weather. Put tliera in rows, two and a half feet npart 
Bach way, so tJiat they can have ample room for tlie develop- 
ment of their leaves. Water tliem abundantly at the time of 
traiuplaiitinj. and for a few days afterward shelter them at 
noonday from the hot sun. The after-culture is simply to 
make a good use of tlie hoe, keepings the soil light and clean. 
When the stems are a foot high, Ihcy need the support of a 
little earth drawn up around them. Ftuit may be espected 
in July or August. 

For a crop to mature later in the season, or where early 
piania cannot be obtamed from a, hoisted, the seed may be 
sown about the end of April. The bed should be in a warm, 
sheltered situa&n, protected from cold winds, and having a 
Gne, fertile soil The plants may be removed to llieir final 
location some five or six weeks afterwards, either at evening, 
or on a damp, cloudy day. 

Use.— As we have already remarked, the fniit of the egg- 
plant is not held in general esteem. Like the tomate, which is 
seldom relished at firstj it will, after a few triah, be thought 
very palatable. We know, from personal oteervation, tliat its 
excellence depends altogether upou the manner in which it may 
be cooked. It is used in soups, and stews, but is commonly 
cut into tliin slices and fried, fur which we give the following 

Efeeipt. — The fruit contains an acrid jaice, which ought to 
be removed before cooking. For this purpose, pile lip the slices 
on a plate, wilh layers of salt, and raise one sido of tlie plate, 
30 that the juice may run off without affecting the taste of the 
lower slice. After remauiing so for about half an hour, Ihev 
14 
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ENDIVE.— (7(ci«HKUi aidiiiia 



Oriijinnlly of eastern Asia, Ilia eudive has bee" Imown in 
Europe sines tliB sixteenth century. It is a hardy anium], and 
was introduced into Gieat Briton about the year 1548. In 
several counliies o! Europe it is much esteemed, pnrticolarly 
in France, — where it is prepared fur the table in many differ- 
ent \Fiiys. It is there thought ki be very wholesome nnd nu- 
tritious. There are three Tarietiee, viz. : — the Green Ourted,-~- 
tho WAUt Curled, — and the Broad-leaved Sataidan. Aa to 
their respectiire mecila ; — the Gr^en Curled, which is con^dered 
excellent for saiads, is also the hardiest, and, therefore, the 
best adapted for the miun crop ; the White Curled, on account 
of its f endemesa, ia better suited for summer and autumn use; 
■while the Batavlan ia thought preferable to either of the 
others, for soups and stews. 

Cultuhe. — The endiTe is best pleaded with an open situa- 
tion, and a soil icUich is deep and mellow, dry and riciL That 
it sliould be hotli deep and mellow, is necessary as much Bjr 
the accommodation of the long roots, aa to secure thorough drun- 
age, without which the plants cannot flouriih. Tliis last par- 
Ijcular ia 60 important for those plants which stand out through 
the winter, that some cultivators even go to the espeose of 
founding the bed upbn a substratum of stones and small 
blodie of wood. 

The principal eeaaon tor committing the seed to the ground, 
is between the first and Gf feoDtli of July. Small sowings may 
be made from time to time, during the two previous months, 
but the plants will mostly run to stalks, without attaining a 
vigorous gi-owlh for blanching. Towards the first of August, a 
final sowin]V can be made for late winter and spring supplies. 
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After tbe soil has beon tliorouglily spaJed, open email drilla 
lenglliwi5eiof tliD bej, one foi>t apart, and iibout four inches 
duep. Then sow tiie seed — one ounce of mliicli may be ex- 
pected to yield five thousand platits, — in the bottom of (he 
drills, and cover it thinly. It is advisable, during dry weatlier 
to give a little Water now and then until the plants become 
firmly established. Wlien they have attained a height of two 
inches, tliin tlium out in (he drills so that they may etanil 
twelve inches apart. Or, where another bed is wanted, thia 
first thinning should be only pattLiJ, and the strongest planta 
be allowed io temaln until they are five or six iochea high, 
when they are to be removed to trenches, and set twelve inches 
apart therem. Water must be applied in a moderate quan- 
tity at the lime of transplantii^, and (he application repeated 
every evening, aa long as any danger exisla of the roots being 
injured by tlie heat or protiaeted droi^ht. T!ie ground is lo 
be kept open and free from weeds, at all Umes during the grow- 
ing season. 

Wlien the plants are about f«n inches high, and appear per- 
fectly healtliy, tlie process of blancliing may be commenced. 
Select a dry afternoon, when the leaves are free from moist, 
ure, — which wovdd eause them to decay, or otherwise injure 
t^ejr appearance, — and gathffl' them tugetlier in a cloRe bunch, 
around which matting is tobe wound several times, bringing it 
to a plant at the top in sudi a manner as will prevent the ad- 
mission of raiiL Finally, some earth is to be drawn up against 
the plant, in order (o save it from being broken down by the 
wind. To avoid the trouble of tying up each plmit separately 
in this way, some gardeners cover them with inverted puts, or 
a roof, formed by twoboaidssetat riglit anglea, placed length- 
wise of the trenches, and banked with mold to exclude tbe 
light In the hot season, tying up iscon^dered much the better 
plan ; but, at other times, covering the plants preserves wliile 
it blanches thorn. It the weather continue warm and dry, 
the blanching will be effected iu a, week or ten days ; but, il 
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othprwi^, not under a forttiijjht or t}iree woi^ks. Tlie plant 
eltuuld be taken up soiiu after tlio process is campletud. or it 
will rot^ purticulnrly during a long rain. 

Tlie render will, of course, iuquira Iiow'tlie plnnt; fire to lo 
protected Huvjugli tlic winter. Tliej may be taken up about 
(lie beginning of November, eactisetin a ball ofdirt, auit placed 
in a box ofsand, in a cellaror shed, where tlicj will contiuue In 
a tolerably goud s<at« fur a montli or six weeks. But tbe beet 
mode, however, is to tEikc them all up at that time, and plant 
Ibeni, EJxor eight iocbes apart, ou tibaiik of light earth, sloping 
to the south. Thia bank is to be slieltered by a cold frame and 
shutters, or bj bent hoopa and mats. Tha additional protecUon 
ofleavesor litter, may be required during rigorous weather, but 
on every mild, pleasimtda^f, air must beadinitted freely, in order 
to prevent tlie appearance of disease amon^ tlie plants. Blanch 
them as wanted for use, in the manner aboye described, with 
the precaution not to tie them up when in a frozen state. 

For seeit— allot eome of the most healthy and perfect 
plants that remain in spring, and set thotn out, eighteen 
mches apart, on the south side of a fence. Or, ynu con sow 
the seed in April, and remove the plants to another bed, as 
soon fla they aie five or si: mchea high. The floner-stems 
ought to be supported by stakes, and tlie aeed-vessela to be 
gathered as thay successively ripen. Lay them on a cloth, 
where they can get perfectly dry before being threshed. 

Use, — The endive 'a cultivated for its head of leaves, 
which, after being blanched to deprive them of a certain bitter 
taste, are used in several different forms. The Frenoli eat 
them raw, slewed, boiled, fried and pickled ; but tliey are most 
commonly dressed in the form of a salad. When boiled, tliey 
are said to be an effectual remedy for the jaundice. They 
never disagree with tha stomach, but, on thecon(rary,ftrecon- 
ddered cool and refreshing. The root, when coasted and 
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ground, ia sai J to be good mixed with coffee, giviiig U a fi-ii- 
graiit taste, and greatly increasing its exliilarating qualilies. 

EscALOT, OE Eschalot.— Sea SHALLOT. 

FENKEL.— ^nrfAum fteniculum. 

A well known aromaiic perennial. It is a native of Italy, 
and has become a tenant of most European gardens. Tlie 
stpm is tall, bearing umbels of small, yellow flowers. By do- 
nieatication, tlie soeds lose tlieir acrid properties, and acquire 
an agreeable Davor, wliieli makes them a popular medicine 
TT.th the poor. 

CuLTUBE,— The femiel will be found to flourish in almost 
any kind of soil, although it appears to be longest lived upon 
a dry formation. It ja by no means particular in regard to the 
exposure. Sow tlie seed in autumn, soon after it is ripened, or 
early in the following spring. One quarter- of an ounce will 
be enough for a piece of ground containing twelre square feet. 
Sow in sliallow drills, ono foot apart, and cover about one third 
of an inch deep. When ilie plants are three inches high, Ihin 
tliem out in the drill to distances of toi indies. Or, a pliuita- 



tioQ can be made with the ofisets of old roots, i 



spring, s 



mer or autumn. Water should be freely applied every other 
day, until it l^ ascertaine<I tliat Ihey have taken a firm foot- 
hold. One advantage of making such a plantatitsi is, that it 
comes into immediate bearing. No culdvation will be neces- 
sary, other than the occasional use of the hoe. To prevent the 
plants going to seed, the stems should be cut down as often as 
they manifest a disposition to flower, and this will cause a 
young growth of leaves. The fiainel is always mclined to 
perpetuate itself, and svlien a bed is once formed, it will i-c- 
main in good order for many years ; indeed, sucli are the habits 
14* 
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of the plant, thaf it may be adviaable not to permit the forma- 
tioQ of seed, unless it be wftnted for eome particular purpose. 
For sted, — allow some of the best stalks to run up and 
fJower. Tliey will bear abundaiitlj in antumn. Put it in pa- 
per bags, ami keep in a cool, dry apartment. 

Use. — Fennel is liiglily prized in European kitcliens, but as 
j'et it has attained little popularity in tliis country. Tlie young 
stal^ are need in snlafSs, soups and fiuh sauces, as well as for 
B ganiish to dishes Tlie Italians blaneh tbem like c«lery, by 
which means their Btrong taste is destroyed, and tliey are thai 
eaten with oil, pepper and vinegar. The seeds are employed 

OkBUC—AUi^im sativum. 

Garlic is a hardy perennial, found growing naturally in Sio- 
'Ij and me other parts of southem Europe which border on 
th M d t iTanean. It belongs to the Allium family, and is, 
th f nearly connected with the common onion. The bo- 
lan eal t rm is said lo be derived from the Celtic all, which 

gu fi d hot or burning. Garlic has been extensively culti- 
t d f domestic purpoEes, for at least three hundred years, 
ha g been introduced into England in 1B4S. The root b a 
CO p d bulb, consisting of a dozen or more small bulbs, 
call d cl yes, wiiicli are enveloped in a single membrane ; the 

t mm totlieheightofabout twofeet; whilethuleaveaara 
1 Bg a d larrow. Tbewhole planthasa powerful felid odor, 
and a sharp, acrid taste, which are very unpleasant to those 
persons who are unaccustomed lo them. It seems to have 
been worslnpped by some nations— as, for example, the Egyp- 
tians ; and detested by others — as by the ancient Greeks. We 
cannot say tbat it is much esteemed either in this country ot 
ID England. It is not common m family gardens. 
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CuLTTRE. — It is pro[)a<{ale(i Ity tbe cloves, or sub-divisiona 
cf tlie bullx)us rout. Altliougli very liard j, and grown easily on 
abnost eyery kind of sdl, still it bas apiefarence for one (hat 
ig dry, nmllow, and licli — but not rank from the recent adtli- 
tiun of fresh dung. LltUa preparation is necessary. Set the 
cloves, 111 envly ajjring, in rows about dx incites apart each 
way, and lii iim dcptb of two incbes. As tlic root end sliould 
in every case be downward, tbe beat method of planliug. is to 
t:dte a clove between the thumb and foreSnger, and push it 
gently into the soil. 

The aflcr-culfure ia simply to keep the surface open and 
clean. Some of the bulbs may be drawn from time to time as 
they are wanted for use, yet the principal part of the crop 
intended Cor preseiTation flirougb the winter, should be al- 
lowed to remain until it bas come to maturity. This vill be 
indicated by the leaves turning yellow, and, in the middle 
states, occurs generally about the beginning of August In 
harTestiiig, pull p th b lb by th stalks, and let them lie 
exposed to tJie e f a f w 1 after which, lliey may be 

tied in bundles, d p ftwny n a cool, airy apartment for 
bafe keeping. Th j be p ved until the following 

spiing, without 01 y diffi ul y 

Use,— Scvenl 1 1! and un ua properties are ascribed 
to this plant. In some euunlries, it is used extensively as a 
eeasoning for food ; — thus, among all classes of socieiy m the 
toutbem parts of Europe, it enters into the composition of 
Dearly every dish fur the table. In England and the United 

nauseating amell is repulsive to our more reined taste Garlic 
is, likewise, celebrated for its medicinal virtues It forms an 
excellent espectorant, and has been administered m a great 
variety of diseases, such as hysteria, obstructions, dropsy, cu- 
taneous eruptions, deafneea. etc. The juice is said to be tbe 
best cement known for mending broken glass and cbina. 
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GOOSEBEEKT.— Jfiies ffroaiularia. 

Englimri seems peculiaily adnpteil, by the coolness and 
rndsCuL-eof its climate, to tlie euccessfal culture of this fitia 
filut. In Lanca^liire and tlie adjuliiing couutie;, there arc an- 
nual meetingB of the gooaetxirry growers, at which prizes, rang- 
ing in value from ten eMlling^ to as miuiy poutidj sterling, 
are aivarded iiuiong tlie exhibitors. It is true, that (he Eize 
ftud weight of the berry are, as a geueral tiling, conskiered of 
greater importance by the judges, llian its exoelleuce for culi- 
nary purposes. An account of each meeting, giving full de- 
Bcriptions of the prise sorts, is afterwards published in a small 
volume called " The Manchealer Gooseberry Book." In ita 
wild state, as found in the northern part of Europe, tlie berry 
is hall, an incli In diameter, and weighs only one quarter of on 
ounce , but under the influence of high culture, it has in f ome 
oa-sea attained a diameter of two indies, with a weight of one 
ouiite and a half. Such is the effect of horticultural exhibl- 

AlthuHgh thus euecessfuJ in Great Britain, the forei^ 
gooseberr} , owing to the dilfereoce in climate, cannot be nat- 
uralised in the southern part of Europe, or of the United 
Stafei. Indeed, the crop ofien &ila in what are called the 
northern fctates. We have several native varieties, which 
undoubtedly might be made wortJiy of attention, as being bet- 
ter buited to our long, oppressively hot summers, than any 
which could be impoi-ted from England. A result so desirable 
elioidd lead to the thorough investigation of the subject by our 
intelligent gardeners. We believe that nothing but skill and 
perseverance is required, to accomplish as mucli in this coun- 
try, as has be«i already accomplished by the biunble coC<. 
tagers cf Lancashire. 

The number of varieties which have heen produced io 
England, is really surprising; of the thousands raised from 
seed, the catalogue of the Londoti Horticultural Society enor 
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meriitesone liundred and forty-nine tijat are worthy of notice ; 
wliile Liudley gites s list uf oser seven Imndredwliieh have 
been distinguisJied at vutious times by prizes. Tlic following 
eoits are certainly among tJie Terj best: — of f lie reds, tliti 
CVottm Bob, — tlie Kcd Wartii^ion, — HoughUm't Heedtlng, — 
—and llie Cknmpagne ; — of the yellows, llie Early Siiiphvr, — 
Gortou't Viper,— \h& Yellow Champagne, — mid liie Oolde,i 
Fleece ;— of the gieens, Parkmaon'a Laurel,— i\ie Great Wal- 
nut, — the J'lUy 7'ar, — and the Jolli/ Angler ; — and, finally, of 
thewliitBs, the WldUsmith.-Wellingtim's Glory,— ihe Bright 
Venwe.-aai Oroinptim's Queen of Sheba. Tlie difficulty of 
mailing any lielecticm lika (he above, will be readily appreciuted 
by the ri^ailer. 

CuLTUKE. — Kew varieiiea are raised from seed, bwt the old 
ei^tabliahed suits B.ie propagated by cuttings, ia mucb tlie eame 
■way as tbe curraaf. These catlings aio taken in uutumn, jnst 
before tbe leaves tail, or as soon as the frost is out of Ilia 
ground in spring, from tlie sti'ongest and straightest fihoots of 
the last season's growth. They should be of healthy appear- 
ance, and about twelve inches long. If you propose training 
Ibem as stundnrils, you must cut out, with a sliaip knife, all 
the buds, except three or four at the upper eud, in order to 
prevent the appearauce of troublesome suckers around tbe 
mnin stem. Experience has shown, however, that the bushes 
will be longer lived, and much more productive, when per- 
mitted to sucker moderately, than if (he whole support of the 
top be drawn Ibruugh a single channel By a judicious system 
of pruning, the bearing wood will be frequently renewed, and 
tlie sap will not be wasted upon tliat which has become old 
and barren. Tlie cuttings sliould be inserted about half their 
length, in a bed of ncli. moist soil, Stunted on tlie nortli »de of 
a ience, or in some shaded spot. The dut is to be firmly 
pressed around them, and again in the following spring, if they 
appear to have, be in at all lifted by tlia host 
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In tlie second year after, fliey will probnljlj liiive beoonw 
BO well i-ooted lliat tliey may tlieu be removco to their final 
location. Being excoediogly sea^ddve Ut L?at and drought, 
they require a soil which is at oncti deep and moist It ought 
to be subsoiled or trenched, before they are tnkun from tlie 
nursery bed. Richness is also an essential requisite, uud, ia 
iddition to a liberal application of dung at the outset, a gener- 
ous top-dressing should be dug in around tlie roots in every 
eucceeding autumn. The situation must be open, anil nvmy 
fi'om the injm'ioua inSnencea of trees. It has been said on 
good authority, that when the bushes are planted near a white- 
washed fence, Ihey are not so liable 1o suffer from tlie mildew, 
as they would be m an open compartment Transplant dur- 
ing any mild, pleasant weather In autumn or spring. To pre- 
vent their shade affecting vegetables grown in their neighbor- 
hood, it is a good plan to put them on tlie sides of the principal 
paths, or in a border that is not wanted for other purposes. 
Let them stand in rows, between three and four feet aprt 
Ilie grouud should always be kept in good tilth, — light and 
porous, as well as free from weeds and grass. 

Thorough pruning is considered very essential to the success- 
ful growth of the gooseberry. It is best performed in autumu, 
when the leaves .have fallen, and the position of the branches is 
iliereby better exposed, or at any time during the winter and 
spring, before the buds get to be much swoUea The rules to be 
followed ill pruning, are learned only from personal observation 
or experience ; and we can but suggest a fdw leading hints, 
the application of which must, in every case, bo govorned by 
sound judgment and discredou. Old and Unproductive wood 
should first be removed, as that absorbs s|p without ren- 
dering any eqiuialent; while the young shiHjts ai'e to be 
shortened and reduced in number, so as to admit tlie light and 
air freely to every leaf, — without which the perfection of the 
fruit CMinot be expected. With a little practice in tlie use of 
the knife, this winter pruning can be so performed as to give 
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the bushts a very neat appearance, and to secure an abundant 
crop in tlie coming season. At the same time, llie ground ought 
to receive a generous applitation of manure, to ensure its fer- 
lility, and add to tlie security of tlie plants against disease. 

The " mildpw," as it ia termed, proves Ibe most serious ob- 
stacle to he encountered by the American gardener. It does 
not exist in the cool climate of England, and is only occasionally 
known in (he extreme nortliern parts of our own country. But, 
in the middle stales, as we go towards tlie south, we find the 
crop very uncertain. UTien partly grown, it suddenly becomes 
eoatcd witli a grey mildew or scurf, which in a short time de- 
stroys its value. The berries should be picked as soon as may 
be after the appearance of the disease, and either used in tlie 
cultivator's own kitchen, or carried lo market. How is tliis 
obstacle to be overcome I Being local and cunSned to pardcu- 
lar districts, it never can be entirely. All remedies that have 
been proposed, are partial in their effects. High culture — or, 
keeping the soil rich and in good tiltli, accompanied by a judi. 
cious system of pruning, — is most iinportani Wood aslics are 
sometimes sifted on the leaves, while lime and sniphur are dug 
info the soil. The most efficient remedy is covering the ground 
witli a layer, ten or twelve inches in thickness, of salt hay or 
sea-weel In places where these cannot be procured, litter or 
straw can be used in iheir stead, by being sprinkled with smaJi 
quantities of fine salt or brine. Spent tan around the bushes 
is good to prevent the attacks of the destructipe caterpillar. 

Use.— The fruit is deservedly held in liigh esteem for cuii- 
oary purposes. In fact, its name is derived from the circum- 
stance of its having been in olden times con^dercd an indispen- 
eable accompaniment to a green goose. In its unripe state, 
early in the season, it is made into sauces, iarts, pies, puddings, 
etc. ; while, when fnlty matuied, some of tlie choice varieties 
are very acceptable for dessert, and make good preserves. In 
every form it ia wholesome, as well as pleasant to the taste. It 
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makea n veiy esceUcnt wine, whioli is esid to be so near 
equal to Cliampague, Uiat it often passes fur thai awioiig inex- 
peiienced j udges. 

^ preseree (/Teengooseberriea.—Yiil a bottle with tlie green 
Ihiit, and let it stand a fev minutes in a vessel of boiling water. 
Cork and eeal it ioimediatel; after being takeji from [lie water, 
and keep it in » cool cellar, with the neck downward. 

Othyseberri/ Pie. — Pick Hie heada and sterna from unripe 
gooseberries, and rub them with a towel for the purpose uf 
cleaning them. Fill a dish with them, and add a little water, 
together with sufficient brown sugar to correct their acidity. 
Cover with puff paste, and bake forupwardaof an hour. Some 
persons stow the fruit in sugar before putting it in the plates, 
BO that it requires less baiting. 

QEAPE.— Kiift. 

Scripture abounds in allusions to tlie vine. The excellence 
of its fruit, and tlie unrivalled beverage which can be made 
therefrum, led io its cultivation in the earliest ages of an- 
tiquity. By a figurative mode of expression, it was known as 
the type of plenty and tlie symbol of happiness. Thus, in the 
description of the peaceful and flourisbing stat« of the king- 
dom of Israel under Solomon, we find it reoorded lliat "Ju- 
dali and Israel dwelt safely, eveiy nmn under his vine and 
under bis fig tree, from Dan even to Beersheba." And it was 
a curse pronounced upon the same people for thuir disobe- 
dience, lliat they " should phmt vineyards and dress them, but 
they should neither drink of the wioe, nor gallier the grapes, 
for the worms sliould eat them." The ingratitude, unprofit- 
ableness and idolatry of tlie Jewish Church, are represented as 
B, vineyard yielding the disappointed proprietor only wild 
and poisonous fruit; while its ruin is set fArth under the 
simile of a vineyard laid waste. Two of the most beautiful 
parables left for our instruction by Jesus Christ, are drawn 
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from tlie appearance and culture of t!ic same plant. In one, 
He repreSL-uts Hiuiself aa the eoa of the Lord of tiio riaejard, 
eent to collect the fruits thereof; and in the other, ns the true 
Vine, His people being the brancliea, and His Ifutber the 
Huabanilman. 

A distinguished writer upon the management of the grape, 
speaks in the following enthusiastic language : — " Of sili the 
production? of tJie vegetable world, which the skill and in- 
genuity of man have rendered conducive to hia comfort, and 
to the enlargement of hia sphere of enjoyments, and the in- 
crease of hia pleasurable gratifications, the vine stands fonvai'd 
na pre-eminently conspicuous. Its quiclineaa of growth, — the 
great age to which it will live, so great, indeed, as lo be un- 
known, — its ahnogt total exemption from all those adverse 
contingencies which blight and diminish the produce of other 
fniitrbearing trees,— ils aaloniahing vegetative powers,— its 
wonderful fertility, — and its delicious fruit, applicable to so 
many purpoaes, and agreeable to all palatea, in all its varied 
shapes, — combine to maik it out aa one of the greatest bless- 
ings bestowed by Providence to promote the comfort and en- 
joyments of the human race." 

The grapes of the old world are all descended from the 
Vilis vini/era of Persia, but the natives of this country me 
distinct species, which have been greatly improved by domea- 
tication. The foreign kinds are not suited to this climate, and 
can be grown with success only under glass. The best native 
varieties are — the Isabslia, — tlHi Catawba, — the Bland, — the 
Ohio, — and the Ehiniwrgh. The first two are placed by 
general consent at the head of the hst, and their good quali- 
ties are auch aa to recommend them in particular to the favor- 
able notice of the farmer and small gardener. Common and 
popular aa they are, we cannot but wish that they were even 
more so. We would that every cultivator of the soil, hew 
ever humble may be hia position in society, should be able, in 
the language of Holy Writ, to " sit onder hia own vine," and 
15 
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lo be gi-atified by its fruit. No man wlio tas a yard of gromul, 
Avilb a naked fence, or the side of a, building, »t hk disposal, 
cLuuld be without this source of pleasure and comfort. It can 
be obtained fi'onl a. nurseryman at the cost of a ievr shillings; 
and t]je expense uf its 9ubsec[uent cultivation is too trifling to 
bo thought of for a. moment. Ita management, whicli proves 
n bugbear to so many, is but Uttb more difficult tltin tJie 
management of a turnip patch, or a hill of Indian corn. We 
shall offer a few liinta upuii the subjuct, and refer the reader 
who wislies farther information, to the numernua escellent 
treatises which may be found in the bookstores. 

CuLTOBE. — In the pi'opagation of the old varieties, we 
have succeeded best by making lat/en of young wood, some 
time during the month of June. The shoots are bent down 
into little trenches, where they are confined by forked sticks, 
and covered with a little mellow earth. The occasional ap- 
plica&n of water wliite the weather continues dry, will induce 
the speedy formation of roots. In the latter part of autumn, 
the stem' connected with the parent stalk may be cut, so tliat 
the new Tine can bo removed to any place where it is intended 
to remain. Propagation by cuUinga is more easy, but less cer- 
tain. They should be about a foot long each, having three buds, 
and planted in a sloping direction, with one end jtist above 
the surface. Early spring is the proper time for tlie opera- 
tion, and the soil ought to be rich and mellow, as well as io 
rather a shaded locality. As the vines are apt to bleed when 
cat in spring, take off the cutting in autumn, and keep them 
through the winter in the cellar, covered by a little light soil. 
Making use of eyes is a favorite method, especially for scarce 
Tarietiea. In February or March, take some of the hist year's 
shoots, and cut them info pieces two inches long, witli an eye 
in the middle of each. Split them, and plant the halves coq- 
taiiung tlie eyes under glass, or in a warm window. Cover 
them about h«lf an mch deep, and be sure that the eye is ap- 
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t-*rmoEi. Tlie vines can ba reraovpil to flip {.pun garden, as 
Eoon as tliey acquire sufficient aiie to bear transplanting. 

The next Uiought will be regarding tlie ■situation. In rine- 
yarda, it is customary 1o tie the vinea np l» large stakes, which 
are set in rows, eight feet apart each way. la gardens, they 
are placed by the fence, or by an npright trelKs not over eight 
feet high. Tlie J are often' permitted to run up the sides of 
buildings, which are thereby relieved of their unseemly naked- 
ness. Tlie best native grapes we have ever tasted, were 
picked from a vine that completely covers the south aide of a 
dwelling-house, where it has borne enonnous quantities of 
fruit for many years pa.4t. and bids fan- to be as productive fur 
many years to come. The situation ought to be neither in a 
valley, nor on a high, bleak liill ; a moderate eleintioD, such 
as -we have in another place recommended for the general 
wants of a garden, is most suitable. The exposure should be 
open, fur although the shade of trees or buildings may indue e 
luxuriance of growth, yet the crop wiE be smaller and more 
uncertain than where it has the full benefit of light and air. 
The best soil is one which is at the same lime " dry and light, 
deep and rich." A dry Eubstratum is so essential to the pros- 
perity of some varieties, that where they are cultivated, gar- 
deners frequently take tlie trouble to make an artiiicial bed of 
bones, blocks of wood, Mid stones, at the depth of two or three 
feet below the surbcc. 

A certain degree of fertility in the soil is necessary to the 
health and continued productiveness of the vine. To use a 
homely comparison, the vine is somewhat like a cow which is 
fastened in her stall, and can get nothing to eat except what 
her master puts before her. If she be regularly fed, and with 
food suited to her wants, she will keep in good condition, or 
perhaps even improve in flesh, and will yield a generous re- 
turn of milk. If she be neglected at times, or be not allowed a 
reasonable supply of hay and roots, the quantity of her milk 
gradually decreases, while her bones seem disposed to fores 
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tlieir way tWougli tlie ektn ihat covers lliera. If she be alto- 
gether neglected, her deatli is a jiatural consequence ; but, on 
the contrary, if her owner should feed her too liberally, she, 
would Boon become eo fleshy as to be un5t for the pail. It is 
Eo with the vine. T(ie roots must have a proper supply of 
nutriment given them, or they cannot jnaint^n a luxuriant 
growth of foUogu, and mature a crop tliat is valuable alikH for 
its size aud the excellence of its flavor. Wben tliey have ex- 
hausted the soil wilhlii their reach, tliey are like tlie cow tied 
to an erapty manger. But should tliey be fed injudidou?ly, 
with food not adapted to tlieir wants, or at unseasouable times, 
the fruit will be found of inferior tpiality. 

The conclusion is obvious ; — the cultivatOT, after having m 
the first- place selected a favorable soil, and spaded it deeply, 
must afterwards give it regular applications of manure, in 
order to ensure its fertility aud the vigor of the vine. Animal 
excrements applied in large quantities, are knuwu to affect 
the rich flavor of the Ihiit, and somedmes to cause tlie loss of 
the crop. They sliould, tJierefore, be composted, or else givrai 
frequently, and in small dosos. Ashes, bone-dust and soap- 
suds from the wasli-room, are very excellent fertilizers. Yet, 
nothing is so good for the purpose, as the annual trimmings 
buried near the roots, aa they will decay, and funtish all that is 
required for a new growth. Thia important fact was dis- 
covered by cei-tain poor peasants, who were unable to pur- 
chase manure. 'W'e have for a long time been in the habit of 
applying soap-suds to the roots on washing days, and a soIuIjdd 
of whale <h1 soap on one or two other days of each week, 
.during the summer season. It is only by the pui-suit of such 
a liberal policy that we can hope fur our reward. 

AltJiough in ite wild state tlie grape vuie attains a pro- 
digious size, the stem being perhaps three feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the brandies two hundred feet long, — it is well 
known that when under cultivation, a judicious sjstfim of 
pruning is conduclfe to Its genei'al liealtJi and productivenesa 
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When suffered to extend \u foliage according to its own 
pleasure, butlitUe dependence can be placed upon ' realizing 
either profit or eafcfaetion from its finit. While all persona 
ore ready to admit the value, — nay, the actual necessity, — of 
guch pruning, there is much uncertainty in regard to the best 
mode of doing it. Thus Buist has aptly remarked, that " fre- 
q^uently 80 great a mystery is thrown around these simple at- 
tentions, that the timid are afraid even to toudi the vine with 
the knife 1 while othei's, whose boldness goes farther than 
their knowledge, cut right and left with coosideiable dex- 
terity, feeling gaUsfied if lliey show that the wood is at least 
cut tift," Pruning b so intimately connected with the manner 
of training the brandies, Uiat we shall explain our ideas con- 
cerning both, by following the growth of the vine from the' 
time it leaves the nursery until it comes into bearing. 

When it is planted by the trellis, cut it down to the lower 
two buds or e;yes, which may be permitted to form one slioot 
in the coming season. Train this shoot in a perpendicular di- 
rection, but, at the approach of winter, cut it down to four 
buds. In the second summer, train up two slioots in the shape 
of the letter Y, but at autumn take them down, and extend 
them horizontally along the lower rail as far as desired. Three 
or four feet on either side of the main steni is probably (ai 
enough, and a single vine will then occupy from six to eight 
feet uf the trellis. In the third year, four upright branches 
shall be grown froni the horizontal arms, at equal distences 
apart, and stopped as soon as they reach the upper i ail In the 
jburth season, a few hunches of fruit enn be allowed to perfect 
themselves, just bo that the cultivator may be encouraged, and 
feel that he is actually reaping some of the benefits of his in- 
dustry. It is not advisable, however, to try the roots too se- 
verely, or they will be less able to yield generously in subse- 
quent years. They are still young, and must be permitted to 
Htrengtiien themselves. In the autumn, they sliall be cut 
down to the first bud from tlie horizontal arms. Pour shoots 
15* , 
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of llie summer's growth are to remain to perfect fiiiit \a Ihe 
tifth season, at the end of which they will be cut dowa in tlie 
eame manner, (o make room fur the four new branches, ■which 
have sprung up in place of those cut down a year preyious. 
And 50 tlia gardener must proceed from year to joar, cutting 
out the old wood which has just done bearing, and leaving 
young shoois to produce tlie nent crop. 

This long explBttatibn will be better understood hy refer- 

enco to the accompanying Fig. 23, which ropreaenia tlie vine 

at Ihe end of the fourtliyear. The main stem is indicated 

Fig. 38. 




by Hie letter a; bbsae the horizontal m 
occupied by the four .upright shoots which bore fruit and havo 
been cut down; and dddd are the four branches of the Etim- 
mer's growth, which are eipected to hear in the coming sen- 
son. Tliia ia called the " renewal system," and is, undoubtedly, 
tlie one beat adapjed for open aJr culture, because the cireula- 
^on of the sap is printapally through young, vigoroua wood, 
rendering the whole plant healtlij and productive. The fruit 
is larger and better than where Ihe " spur system" is foUowei^ 
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altbougli not so abundaoi llie most suitable time for pruning 
is in November, but the general practi>% ia to delay the oper- 
ation until the mild daya of Februarj or March, about a, 
month before tho buds aje likely to commence a-welling. At roid- 
eummer, instead of pulling off leaves and cutting swity good> 
eized branches, as ia so common, it will be only necessary to 
pinch off the ends of the ehoots, and, pevliaps, to remove feeble 
laterals, that the whole atiength of tlie roots may be expended 
upon the perfection 0/ the fmit. It is a great piece of iblly to 
stKp the vine of its leaves, in order to expose Uie berries to 
llie sun, for every sdioolboy knowa (hat the foliage of a plant 
is intended by nature to digest the sap, which then descends lo 
impart vigor to the whole system. I^bould too large a, quan- 
tity of fruit be aet, it ought to be reduced early in the season ; 
and this ia particularly necessary witli young vines, lest tho 
inipcrfecily established roots become exhausted by oveibLHr- 

prevented, by means of large open-mouthed bottle?, that are 
half Slled with sweetened yinegar and water, and then hung 
up in diRerGnt parts of Uie trellises. Lice that gather upon 
the ends of the tender shoots to suck ODt the juices, sliould be 
dipped into a weak solution of whale oil soap. Caterpillarg 
and worms are to be picked off by liand. Tlie enemy most 
to be dreaded is the rose bug, of vhich we have given a short 
descrip^on in the article upon the " Destblctioh of Veemin." 
The only chance of saving Ihe crop, is l« go round among tho 
vijies, severaJ times a day during the seaaon of that insect, and 
quietly knock every trespasser into a cup of water or turpen- 
tine. Endeavor thua to "secure indemnity for the past. and 
eeeurity for the future." Every measure of this kind must be 
prosecuted diligently, and commenced as soon as the danger Is 
discovered, or there can be little hope of a crop. 

Use. — Who nceda lo be told what an addition to the des' 
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Bert, is a dish of fine grapes just picked fmm the vineat Ao 
& fruit, tliey can scarcely be surpftssed fur riolinesg of Bstct ; 
and Ihey ate, moreover, wholesome for Che stornoch, aa irull aa 
paktabie to the taate. Tbeir use in pavUcuUr casea of itisease. 
such B3 severe dysentery and pulmonary complaints, has beeii 
attended with the moat bGneficial aaecta. When dried, the; 
are called raisina, and, in that farm, are used extensively fur 
the dessert and in various prepared dishes. Tlie fermented 
jnice, or wine, haa a world-wide reputation. In its pure atate, 
it is. undoubtedly, a very healtliy and refreshing liquur; but, 
expeiienoe has long since shown, that even its moderate use 
may result in the muat melancholy conaequencea. The tem- 
perance movement is a noble one, deserving the support of 
every honest and intelligent citizen. 

To prisemt grapes through the ainler. — Procure a tight 
cask or barrel, and at Ibe bottom put a layer of bran, which 
baa been jhoronghly dried in an oven. Upon t)iis place a 
layer of grapes, gathered before tliey have become "dead 
ripe," as it ia termed. They should be perfectly dry, and care- 
fully cleaned, by meana of a light brush, of dirt, cobwebs and 
insects. Then put on a second course of dried bran, then one 
of grape?, and in this way fill up tlie barrel with layers of 
bran and grapes alternately. Take good care tliat tbe bunches 
are not crowded closely together, and that the txjp layer shall 
be of bran. Head up the barrel very tight, to exclude the air 
as completely as po^aibla Thua packed, grapes have been 
kept in a first-rate state of preservation for nine months, or a 
year. When they are taken up, their flavor will be much im- 
proved, by cutting off llie hardened end of the sterna, and put- 
ting tbem fur a, few momenta in sweet wine. 

KOF.—U'umvliis lupulia. 

Meane, a celebrated Arabian physician, who died about llie 
year 846, makes mcnEion of the hop vine in his works; and, 
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imioed, it seean to liave been cultivated fur an unknown pe- 
riud. It dill not attract attenlion in Engljind, however, until 
somewhere about the year 1625. when tha Reformation was 
in progress, as appears by the followmg doggerel : — ■ 

* Hops, heresy, pickerel and beer. 
Were brought into England in one year." 

Ads value was at firat bo little understood, that in 1529 
ti e Pa 1 a ent was requested to prohibit its use, as an un- 
who some wend wliich would spoil the taateofbecr. Public 
attent o was attratttud to the subject, and in less than half 
a ct tury aft rward, a little work, called " A Perfecte 
Plitibmie of a Hoppe Qariien," was published by Rey- 
nold Si.att, which gave, in addition to a full description of 
the appi^arance and uses of the plant, curiously minute in- 
Btructiona for its propagation and tnanag'^ment This book 
has become exceedingly rare, and is much prized by anti- 
quarians. The numbor of acres in O-reat Britain devoted to 
Ihe culture of the hop has steadily increased ; in the year 
1887, (hey amounted to over fifty-sbi thousand, but, in 1848, 
the number fell to fifty-two thousand. The dutjes paid during 
Hie latter year exceeded four hundred and forty-three thousand 
pounds sterling, or near two and a quarter millions of dollars. 
These fuw statistics show the dignity and importance of the hop 
in an agiic.nltnral point of view. In this country, It is raised toa 
cert«n extent for esportalJon, while nearly every garden con- 
tulns a few vines for &iaily use, two facts which will jostify 
the admission of the present article in a Work of lliia character. 
The hop belongs (o the same family as tlio hemp and net- 
tle. It is a native of Europe, Siberia, and North America, 
and may be found growing spontaneously on the banks and 
intervals of many of our large rivers. The root is perennial, 
giving out several herbaceous climbers ; tlie fruit is a sort of 
cone, composed of membranous scales, each of which envelopes 
a single seed. 
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CuLTCBE. — Tlie whole process, froni the time of plantimr 
to the preparation of the crop for market, requires much expe- 
rience and many precautions. The vine ia tender, and tliepr<>- 
du<w eomewhat uncertain, — varying in quonfity and quality, 
according to tlie season and management Tho most Eivora- 
ble soil ia a deep, sandy loam, lying upon a dry substratum. 
Instances are recorded of the roota having been troceil to tlie 
deptb of more than ten feet, which is certainly a good reason 
for giving them plenty of room in which to extend themaelres. 
The swl ought to be finely pulverized, and made rich, if not 
naturally so, by the liberal application of well rotted dung. 
As regards ejqwsure, the bed should ha protected from eavere 
northerly winds, perhaps situated on a gentle declivity towards 
the sou Ji-east. 

The best mode of obiaining roots tor a new plantation, la 
in early ppring, to take a hoe and draw the earth from llie old 
stools. Then cut off as many of the Isist summer's shoots aa 
you deem nccesaary for your purpose. They should be about 
righteen hichcs long, and are usually known as "trimmings." 
In making a large pkntation, tho ground is to be laid into 
parallel rows mi feet apart, and holes for the reception of the 
roots marked out at the same distances from each other in the 
rows. These holes may be two feet square, and one foot deep, 
tn be filled witli good compost, or with tbe Eoil itself, if it be 
sufficiently rich, after having been spaded fine and light. 
Three roots shall be allotted for each hole, and iliey are to be 
placed in this position. They may bo 
Fiff. 24. covered about six inches deep. A short 

^ _, stake slionld be placed in the centre ol 

- each hill, Tlie soil ia carefully cultivated 
during thn lirst year, and at iutt^rvals a 
httle is drawn up around the alema. 
Tlie mnnerB will probably climb tJia 
poles without assistance, but should any 
be disposed to wander, bring (hem back, 
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And fasten (hem with twine oi'-ba?'!. In autumn, a liltle 1:010- 
post may be thrown upon the st^jois, to pi'Bvent their suffering 
fi-om fro9t during the winter. 

In tlie second spring, the hilU are to be esainiueS, in order 
(0 cut otr the last ;eai''e ehoots and euctiera, Ueart; duse to the 
main roots. Tlic trimmings Can be dressed for tlie {able like 
asparagus, forming a verv wholesome dish. A little rotten 
manure or compnst ought to be placed within reach of Ihe 
roots, in order to seaure their vigorous growth. The dirt ia 
tJicn kvcUed over them to the depth of ten inches, and two 
poles, fourteen or eighteen feet high, are act firmly in each hill. 
Thorough cultivation with the hoe, — or plough, in the case of ■ 
large plantation,-— should by no means be neglected, while 
every care is fakeri to keep the runners npon the poles. This 
coi:rae of treatment is to be pursued annually. 

The rioes will commence bearing in the seoond or third 
season, according to circumstances. Select for tliia purpose 
only such shoots as ace stron? and healthy, while the earliest 
ones, generally weak and feeble, are buried in the hill to be- 
colne food for the others. Be careful not to overload the poles, 
nor to lessen the crop by having too many vines growing from 
a single bill The lime of harvesting is about the first of Sep- 
tember, being sis or eight weeks after the iiowers have expand- 
ed Tlicj are in perfection when of a fine straw color, turning 
to a brown, and should be immediately gathered ; because, if 
suffered to get teo ripe, they lose many of their good qualities. 
Ingathering the crop, the poles are taken down, and the stems 
cut'off three feet above tlie ground," tliat the roots may not be 
injured by bleeding. The poles are then laid upon & wooden 
boi, or " bin," about nine feet long, three feet wide, and two 
and a half leet high, which is surrounded by women and chil- 
dren, who take off the hops hy hand. The labor ought 
not 10 he commenced in the morning until the dew is ot^ lest 
the (lowers be rendered ronsty. or deprived of their fragrance. 
JTiis is usually a festive season in hop-produdng countries 
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TTie work must be performed in pleasant weatlier, and it leads 
lo the congregation of Uie youiig of botli eexea, irlio beguile 
tlieir time with hoioov and apart Travellera in England tell 
Eome laughable stones <if the practical juke? which are oceS' 
aionallj played by tlia pickeraopon the iiicautioua spectator, 
or even upon ona another. A^ many love nsatcliea are formed, 
and life-long friendships commenced, at these social gather- 
ings, as at our npple-beea, donation-visits, or quilting-parties. 

The moit important part of (he management of hops, is the 
curii^, or drying, ot thera. lliis is done in a kiln, where they 
ought to be carried within tliree or four hours after being picked. 
Tliey are spread out evenly, and allowed to remain unmoved, 
until tliey have become perfectly dry by a moderate, steady 
LeaL Tbe details of tliis process would consume too mui:h 
apace for insertion in such a small volume, and as wo do not 
intend our remarks for a large cultivator, we will refer him Sir 
Eu-ther information to standard treatises. With the small gar- 
dener who raises a few vines for the use of his own family, it 
is oiJy necessary to spread the hops out upon paper or a doih, 
and lo let them rem.iiii until tliey are quite free from raois- 
. ture, when tliey can be put away in paper bags. 

Ube. — -We have already mentioned, that the young shoots 
and suckers are by some persons considered ag^tod substitute 
for aiparagus. The vines, however, are cultivated for the 
flowers, the principal use of which is to ^vo strength and per- 
manence to beer. Tiiey impart an agreeable, although bitter 
and aromatic, flavor, beades preventing the too rapid progress 
of fermentation. They are good for makmg family yeast, and 
also have valuable modiciual qualities. ■ A pillow filled witli 
them is often tliought excellent to induce sleep, when other ex- 
pedients have failed. 

To make Keas!.— Boil one handful of hops, and two of wheat 
bran, in two quarts of water, for twenty minutes; then strain 
(fithe water, and, whilo it is bulling iiot, sfir in wheat or rjB 
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flour,tiLl it becomea a tliiek batter; let it elnnd until it ia 
about blood warm, when you are to adii a Imlf pint of good 
yeaat, ti^etlier with a. tablespoonful of molasses, and mix tlia 
whole well together. In summer, put the yeast in a cool place, 
but, iu a warm oue in the winter season. As euoii as it be- 
comea light and frotliy, it is fit for use. Put it in a liirge, 
opeu-moutlied jar, and do not cork tightly for twelve hours or 
so, when it will bare done working. It wiU. keep t£D or 
twolye days. 

HORSE-RADISH.— acAieai-i-a^j-moi-aoa. 
From a fancied resemblance in the eliape of the leaves, 
l>eing rather hallow, to an old-fashioneil spoon called coelilear, 
is said to have been derivecl the botanical name of the lioise- 
radish. It is a crudferous plani, inbabiting the temperate 
parts of Europe, in moist situations. The stem is herbaceous, 
bearing small, wbite flawei-s. The root is cylindiical, pene- 
ti'ating very deeply into tbe ground, and, when fresh, possesses 
a pungtyit taste and odor, which are bigbly esteemed upoutha 
dinner table. Of late jeais, it has baeo very eKtensivtly cul- 
tivated for pickling pnrpDses, and a few plants are con>ideiad 
indispensable in eveiy common-sized family garden. 

CuLTUBK, — The horse-radish delights in a deep, sandy- 
loam, which is muMy, rich and somewhat moi$t. The bank; 
of a water-course, where the roots will not suffer from drought: 
in summer, nor be liable to inundation during the winter, is a. 
Tety eligible situation. Tlie exposure sliould be fiee aud> 
open, as the roots never attain a large size when growa on- 
poor land, or beneath the drip of tjees. It ia a gnod way ta- 
epode the ground intended for tlic bed, to Uie depth of two or- 
three feet, in the previous autumn, and to turn umler a gtiod; 
quantity of well rotted dung or decayed vegetable matter.. 
The plantayon can be mada in March or Hovember, as most 

IG 
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Tlie liorie-rarliih is propagateJ by sais. or small pieces of 
'the old root, two indies long, and each liaviiig two buds or 
■ejea Any part — either the main root itself or its offsats, — 
will answer, but those i.els whicb prove most suCCLsaful ace 
4a!ien from the top >r crown Tlie moot expeJituus inodp 
«r planting, and peihips the best one is bj- nieiu of the 
■dibble. AR.er the ground has been pr jperly pri-p ired by 
■being spaded, manured and levelled holes eiiteuT inches 
Iccp, should be made by the dibble in rows eighteen inches 
■ipart, and at tlie di liuii.e of one foot f im eaih ( tl er m the 
.raws. The holes ought to be smooth, and large at the bottom- 
so that the set can be at least fourteen or fifteen inches below 
itbe surface; to secure this, an old spade liandle, or a blunt 
.e^ok, either of which wiil very readily penetrate the mellow 
rEoil, is better than a sharp-pointed dibble. 

When tlie sets are dropped int^ their appointed plnces. 
1he holes are to be filled with loose earth; and the bed is 
•<o be smoothly raked over, for b. sowing of lettuce, radish, 
■or some other crop which will be removed early in the season, 
before it can prove injurious to the horse-radish, Tlie mold 
ri)ught to lie as loose and light as possible ; and, for this reason, 
the gardener should avoid treading on it, after the sets are 
planted. They will soon start, and show their leaves abore 
■ground. Their Bubseqiient growth can be much invigorated 
■by occusioual waterings with liquid manure. The only culti- 
■:vation required, ia to keep the bed free of weeds, as well as, in 
.autumn, to clear off the decayed leaves and rubbish. 

The roots will have attained a suitable size for use, by the 
second autumn after planUn^. In taking up tlie crop, a trench 
must be dug alongside the outer row of the bed, and the roota 
cut so as to leave a small piece to grow in the following sea- 
son. But, it is decidedly the best plan to mahe a new planta- 
tion every year, because the roots become tnugti,biltor,aivd less 
profitable for market, as tliey advance in age. In addition to 
all that, the reader will recollect that an alternation of crops is 
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lo te pursued whenerer practicable, and that of riirlit no Ttjje- 
tablc sliould be gixuvu twice succesEively upon die saaio spot. 
Wlien ihe old bed ia to be destroyed, great care must be ob- 
Bervcd tri dig up all tlie lateral roots, aa Oie smalleat of them 
will vegetate. Tlie firat trenrfi fa to be filled Willi tho dirt 
taken fiiim the second one, wliich is dug alorgside tlie next 
row of roots, and the wliole plantation lo be maragcii in tbe 
same way. The winter's supply can be stoied in tbe cellar, 
in a box of damp sand or earth. 

Use. — As a condiment for the table.tlie horse-radish is 
much eateetiieci. The roots should bo, used only when fre^ 
and sprightly; they are then said lo aaaist digealion. They are 
scraped inki Bhteds, and cuvered with vinegar, to be e t w'tli 
roast meats,fi$h, etc Thus pickled, and preserved t gbt] 
stopped bottles, they are yearly brought to ma k t m la go 
qunntiUes. Moreover, the horse-radish has seve al n edic nil 
virtues, it being a stimulant, and useful tn coses of 1 oa sen s, 
rheumatism, palsy, etc. 

HYSSOP.— fljuopuj offidnalU. 

Hyasop isaperennial, of hardy habit, from the south of Eu 
rope. It la often mentioned in Scripture, and Is cultivated in 
gardens mainly for its medicinal properties. -Tlie leaves and 
flowers iiave a. sharp, warm taste, while the wliole plant is 
possessed of a strong, fragrant smell, 

CuLTUBE. — It likes a light, dry soil, because, if its growth 
be too luiuriant, it will become tender, and lose its aromatic 
properties. New plants are obtained from seed, slips, cut- 
tings of the branches, or from divisions of the old roots. The 
first mode is much the easiest Sow (he seed somewhere 
about the middle of spring, in drills sis inclies apart, and not 
deeper than lialf an inch. Tlitn tlie plants, when three or four 
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beiies liigli, to disfannea of twelve indies in the drill. Cut- 
tings of (he old stalks are to be taken off in the middle of 
Bpring, and slips of the young shoots aomewhere about mid- 
summer. The diTisions of the roots can be set out in either 
cpring or autumn, aa may ba most convenient. The; ought all 
to be planted in a shadud locality, and upon a fine, niollow 
soil, where they will become firmly rooted by Octobcir; and 
they are then to be removed to their permanent location. Wa- 
ter should be given, not only at the time of ptEiitiiig, and at 
every rerooval, but also twice or thrice a week during hot 
weather until they become well established. Keep the ground 
mellow and clean, by frequent bocin^. In spring and au- 
tumn, dress (lie surfacfi of the bed with the rake, and remoTB 
all tlic dead branches. 

Use.— Hyssop is but little valued for culinary purposes, 
although the powdered leaves arc occasionally put with cold 
BaUd herbs. Tlie whole plant, however, lias Eomethmg of a 
reputation for its medicinal virtues, being used in scverai dis- 
orders of the lunga. Tlie branches should be gathered on a 
dry, pleasant day, and kept in a cool gqiret. 

INDIAN 0OB.S.—Zea mayi. 

Perhaps no early vegetable is in greater demand at the 
market of a city than good green com. It seems to be a fa- 
vorite among aO classes, and the first supply of the season is 
eagerly bought up at a high price. Much of that which is 
annually exposed for sale is of a very poor quality, and it 
seems strange to us that gardeners are willing to cultivate the 
second-rate varielies, when the choicest are bo easily procured. 
It costs no more io raise a deliiaous Virgalieu. that actually 
melts in the mouth, tiian a hard, indigestible choke-pear ; nor 
is it more difScult to raise the excelleut Stigar-cata, than the 
siud usually grown in the field. We would recommend Hie 
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following varieties fur tlie kitchen ;— tlie Etlra Ear!;,, and the 
EigM-TOVKd Sagar. The first named ia remarkalile Cor ita 
carline^ and fina flitvnr. and jet, for tlie niaJn crop, it can 
si^arcely be called equal to tlio latter. A new kind bj the 
name of StovidVs Sugar, ■wliicU Iioa been brooglit into notice 
witiiin a few months, is spoken of very highly by- tliose who 
Lave tried it. If iJie buska are suffered to remain on ths ears, 
the grains nill continue milky and in a good cnndition tor 
boiling, for Beveral months after being plucked. This property 
wiQ render it a, very desirable swt, fur tliose mho relish a dish 
of green com iu midwinter. 

CnLTURE. — Any common garden eoil that is rich, dry and 
mellow, will be found adapted (u tlie livants of this cereaL 
But its principal characteristic sliould be fertility, because Iha 
plant is a gross feeder, and requires considerable nourishment 
to perfect its large stiilks, leaves and ears. It would be foDy 
in any person to expect a good crop from a poor Ijalf-starved 
KoiL Tlio first planting should be as soon as tlie season 
becomes sufficiently mild, and hare the benefit of a warm, 
sheltered sitnation. To keep the table supplied for n long 
iirae, tJie planting mast be re|>eated at intervals of a fortnight 
or three weeks until the middle of summer. 

After the ground has been ploughed or spaded, it is to be 
marked out in cross rows four feet aparl each way. In tha 
bottom of each hill is to be put a shovelful ot old dung or com- 
post, and that to be covered with a little mellow dirt. The 
seed should have been soaked for at least twelve hours in a 
solution of Eattpetre, or in simple warm water, to arouse the 
dormant ^rerni. and then rolled in piaster of Paris. Five or siic 
of these kernels are not too many for one hUl, as the number 
of the plants can easily be reduced. Tlie proper depth of 
covering for the seed, is about two inches; if too much mold 
be drawn upon the hill, the stalks become enfeebled, and de- 
cay before thav are able to reach the surface. 
15* 
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Wlien tlic plants hare made their appearance, nud acquired 
ft heiglit of two or three iutJio?, it will be time to enter upon 
the duties of after-culturo. Withtlie hoe, the soil in tlio hilla 
U loosened ; and such weed-i as cannot be reached bj that im- 
plement, without iTsk of injuring (he com, must be pulled by 
Ihetliumb and forefinger. The numberof plants in a hili can 
be reduced to three, either at this, or at the next, hoeing. 
Three etalks will bear as much, and possibly more, tlian the 
whole half dozen. Putting a pint of ashes, or a ^11 of pon- 
drette, aroond the roots at (his time, will secure a quicl; and 
abundant growth of eare. 

In the course of two nr three weelis, the plants will agani 
mate urgent calls upon the gardener's attention. Tney ought 
not to be neglected any longe' tha= need be, or a diminished 
product will surely be fne result. . After they haTe once got 
feirly under waj, «iey will, in a measure, take care of them- 
selves, requiring onlj an occasional hour's labor, to icep the 
soil light, ana to ei'adicate weeds. Where the plantation is 
extensive, the use of the hoe alone is too laborious, and tlio 
assistance of the plough or cultivator will be required. There 
is nothing like keeping the ground mellow, and open t« atrao- 
Epheric influences. We have previoosly shown its c-pecial 
value in times of drought, when field crops that receive only 
occasional attention, are almost burned up by the heat The 
old-feshioned practice of raising high hills has felleo into disre- 
pute, except on very moist land ; — it is only necessary to draw 
a little moid around the stems when they are about a foot high, 
to steady them against the wind. As soon as the kernels are 
well developed upon the ear, it is fit for cooking. When the 
stalks are stripped, tliey can be cut close to the ground, aod 
given to Ilia cows, for which they prove an excellent summix 

For seed, — only the best ears from the moat pioduetive 
stalks should be gathered. By pursuing tliis course li>r a num- 
ber of years, the chai-ncter of the variety can be moch im- 
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proved At any rate, tlierp will be dh chiince for its degener- 
sfing. Fur (he early crops, the earliest eai^s must be selected, 
■When they are fully ripened, braid the btiska togethKr, with 
tlie ears hanging imt like a string of onions, and hang Oiem up 
lit a cool, dry place. 

Use. — The following receipts are recommended to the 
liousekeeper. Slie ought not to be content witJi corn in its 
gieea state alone ; but, erery season, endcHTor to preserve a 
quantity for wint«r use in the sbape of succotash. 

lb boil. — Qreen com is sweetest wlien boiled upon the cob, 
from fifteen to tliirty miuutee, according to its age. Some 
persona do not atrip off the inner husks, until after the com has 
lieen boiled, thinking tliat its rich flavor is thereby better 
retained. The kernels cau be cut off by a knife, and seasoned 
with butter, pepper and salt;, or carried Co the table untouched. 
None but the over-fastidious will object to eating them directly 
from the cob. 

Green Cora Pudding. — To tliree teacupfuls of grated com, 
add two quarts of milk, eight eggs, Iwo teaspooiifuls of salt, 
<xie half teacupful of melted butler, together with a Uttle nut^ 
meg. Bake fur one hour, and eat with sauce. 

Green Corn Oyslert. — To one pint of grated com, add one 
well-beaten egg. one teacupful of flour, one half teacupful of 
butter, with salt and pepper to the laale. Mix tliem well to- 
gether. A. tablespoonful dropped into lard, will make a cako 
of the size of an oyster. Fry tii a light brown,and when cooked, 
moisten it with cream or butter 

To dry for tointer use. — After (he ears have been boiled, 
Ibo kamels are to be cut off by a knife, or shelled by running 
the pmng of a furk along the Uise of the gr^n. Spread them 
upon a clotli in a shaded, airy place, but carry into the house at 
nightfall. They will require several days t<i become perfectly 
dried, when they ace to be put away in cloth bags. Tlie Tfst- 
agef. of mice must be carefully guarded against. 
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Siuxofash. — Put three quarts of cold water to one half pound 
of salt pork, aad place tbeni upon llie fire. Cut three qLiortsof 
green com from the cobs, wliich are to be boiled witli tho porl^ 
as they aild much to the riohuess of t]ie mixture. When tho 
porlc bas boiled for half an hour, lake out tlie cobs, and put in 
their pltica one quart of freshly-gathered sliell beiuis. After 
they havQ boiled fifteen mitiutea, add the three quarts of com, 
and let the Tfhole boil for another fifteen minutes. Tlieu turn It 
out into a dish, and add five or six large spoonfuls of butter, to- 
gether vith sugar, salt and pepper to your taste. If the liquw 
have boiled away, it will bo Qecegsary to add a little more water 
before taking it from the fire. In ninter. tlie dried com must 
he soaked over night, aad not added to the pot until the beans 
become tender. 

INDIAN CRESS-^Ti-opiEolum nuyus. 

Generally known as die Nastnrtinm. It is a native of 
South America, and is distinguished for its hJilliant show of 
orange and crimson-colored fiowers. It vraa carried to Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century. Bring a good climber, it is use- 
ful in covering a trellis or lattice as a screen, and for its gay 
dress ia ofteo made a tenant of tlie flower garden. The value 
of its seeds for pickling, and of the tops for salads, entitle it to a 
place among other family vegetables. 

CoiiuttK. — Indian cress will grow on almost any soil, and 
in nearly every situation ; but it flourishes best on a fresh, mel- 
low loam, having an open exposure. Where the ground is very 
rich and strong, the vine will be luxuriant, wliile the crop 
proves small, and of inferior character. Soii the seed in tho 
middle of spring, about tliree <»- four inches apart in a single 
row, along a fence or trellis. Cover the seed tliree quarters of 
an inch deep. Tho plants are afterward to be thinned to stand 
about one foot apart in the row. The runners soon manifest a 
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disposition for climbing;, naJ at fir^l, they ma3' need it Vittle 
assistance in fasteiung themselves upon the Ireliis. Where 
(liey liiive been sown in an open compaifjueiit, they ought to 
be siipp.i[-ted by stakes or bnishwooi The occasional sp- 
plication of water in continued diy weather, is of great advant- 
age, — etrengthening the plants, improving then- appearance, 
anil increasing their powers of productiveness. Other than 
tM^ they require little attention. Flowers will open in or 
about the mouth of July, and the fruit is to be picked as soun 
as it acquires full size, before it loses its fresh, gi-een color. 

For seed, — let the trait remain upon tlie vines until quite 
ripe, and avoid storing bclbre it becomes dry and Lard. 

ITaE. — The leaves and flowers have a sprightly tastfl that 
is pleasant in salads. Tliey are also often used ai a garnish, and 
sometimes lu a remedy fur weakness or pain in the stomach. 
The fruit is excellent for pickling. Iramedialely after being 
gathered, it is put in salt and water, which must be changed 
once in three or four days, and tliera kept until a sufficient 
quantity is collected. The salt aud water is then drawn off, 
Find replaced by hot vinegar. 

JERUSALEM AS.TlCB.OKE.-~ffelian.thas tnterosm. 

A small sunflower, bearing nutritions tubers, fur which it 
is cultivated. It is a hardy perennial of Brazil, and was Srst 
carried to England in the year 1 S17, where it soon became 
exceedingly popular as an esculent, being thought much su- 
perior to the potato. Loudon says that the narae Jerusalem 
i3 a corruption of the Italian word for eunflowei — girasale, 
Il3 name of artichoke is probably derived from a resemblance 
in the taste of its roots to the "bottoms" of that plant Tfae 
stalks are large, and frequently attain the height of ten feet 
The roots are produced in great quantity, — llie crops Boma- 
times exceeding two thousand bushels per acre. During the 
past few years, they have been much extolled for agricultm^al 
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purposes, anil, indeed, tJie^ vuuld seem belt uit d f Iht 
titrmer tlian for tUe kitclien gaxdener. 

CuLTUBE, — Tlie JernsaJem Bitichoke is n t ry j t I 
h. regard tu soil or Bttuatjou ; it is, however, be t jil d v, tl 
a light and moist loam, having a free expos It q es 

little attention, and is so much inclined to p petuat t If 
that it may even become a nuisance in a email ga d It la 
propagiitcd in the same manner as Che potat b L of lbs 
large-sized tubers. Plant them in Mai'cli or April, according 
to Clio forwardness of the season, in drills tliree feet apart, and 
at distances of twelve or fifteen inches in the di'ill. Cover 
the sets about tliree inches deep. Be exceeding careful to 
guard against the intrusion of weeds. Keep the soil light, and 
draw a little around the stems for their support. Tlie tu- 
bers can be taken up as wanted for use, during the months of 
September and October, bnt in November they are to be 
raised for preservation throngh the winter, in sand or earth. 
The smallest piece left in the ground, proves troublesome by 
vegetadng in Ihe fulloivin^ spring, Tlie crop may, however, 
remain where groivii, as it dues not suffer from the frost. 

TJsB. — In an agriculturai point of view, this plant deserved 
ft high posidon. It is exceedingly hardy, bearing exposure ta 
the severe weather of winter without injury ; — it can be grown 
upon poor soil, without the addition of m uch manure *, — it requires 
little atl«nfiou ; — and is distinguished by great productiveness. 
The stalks make very good fodder, if cut before the flowers 
ii.ive fully opened ; while the tubei's are thought particularly 
valuable Ibr cows, sheep and store pigs. When prepared 
plain for Ihe table, the root« form ratlier a second-rate dtsli. 
ARer having been boiled soft or tender, tliey are to be peeled, 
and then stewed with wine and butter. By many persJins, 
they are then considered nutritious and possessed of a good 
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Kale.— See BORECOLE and SEA-KALE. 

LAVENDER—iuffajufolo ipica. 

Johnsou siiys tbiit the botanic name ot tliis plant, Zasan- 
iala, 13 derived from the Latin word taoo, to wasli, in alluiiun 
to tlic use fiirmerlj mada of its distdled water in tlie batlis. 
Tt is a liard; ander-shrub, a native of tlie south uf Europe, 
Slid has been cultivated ia England since the year la6S. It ia 
distiti^ihed for ita aromatic and stimulating properties. To 
iU general dissemination in some parts of Europe, has been 
attributed the excellence of tlie honey there made by bees. 

Culture.— It can be grown with the greatest auccesa in a 
poor, gravelly soil In a rich gnrdeo, it loses much of the 
fragrance for which it is esteeniBd, while becoming lender and 
less able to withstjiud the eeveiity of winter. This is by no 
means peculiar to the larender plimt, for it has long been re- 
marked in tlie cultivation of other aromatic herb:, that in 
proportion (o their luxuriance of growth, are tlieir hardiness 
and flavor diminished. The situation should be fiee and es- 
poeed. Wh^Q having the full benefit of flie sun, the plant 
sometimes contains one-fourth part of its weight in camjihor. 
Propagation is easily accomplished, in spring, by slips and 
cuttings of the young branches, about six inches long. The 
lower half of each sliouU be stripped of leaves, before ita in- 
sertion to Hiat depth in a shaded border. They are to be 
planted in rows, nine inches apart each way. A little water 
may be given every otlier evening, to encourage tJie forma- 
tion of roots. In autumn, or the succeeding spring, the plants 
can be safely removed to thoir permanent location, in rows 
two feet apart each way. The only culture necessary is to 
keep the eihI clean, and to remove the dead branches at the 
close of the season. The flowers ought to be gathered wlien 
they are \a the greatest perfecdon. The bed will last a long time. 
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Use.— Tiie deliglitful fragrance of ihe leaves and flowera 19 
well iiiown, and haa led to Ihe prepBratioD of the distilled 
water, (he tincture, and the volatile oil In addition to thalr 
value as a perfume, tliey are ranlced amon^ Uie atlmalants and 
carniinativoa of medicine. The flowcr-Epikee are frequently 
put in litlle paper bags, to be laid among linen in drawers. 

XjEEIL— ji Wium jjomiwi. 

Tlie leek U a member of tba onion ^milj, and haa been 
cnltitaled from time immemorial It has always been re- 
garded with partieular favor by the Egyptians, who cat it raw 
with their bread, or as a sauoe for meats. It ia frequently 
associated with the name of St. David, the patron saint of 
Walea, for the reason that Welshmen are accustomed to sport 
leeks in their hats upon his festival, the firat of March, This 
is a very ancient custom, and we find frequent mention of it 
in the old writers. Some persona have thought that it com- 
memorates the introduction of the plant into that country by St. 
David ; but more probably, aa Shakspeare says, in his Henry 
the Fifth, it ia " worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased 
valor." According to " an antient tradition," in a celebrated 
victory of the Welsh over the Sasous, in the sixth century, llie 
former, under the prelate's directions, were distinguifhed by 
leeks which they gathered near the battle ground. As ho waa 
supposed to liave power to work miracles, it is not strange 
tliat tlieir glorious success should have been attributed to this 
cause. Wiialever may be the origin of ihe custom, it would 
be quite as remarkable, to find a Welshman without his leek 
ou tJiC first of March, as it would to discover a genuine Hiber- 
nian witliout a sliamrock in his butlonliole, on St. Patrick's 
day. For certain pm-poses the leek i* preferred to the onion. 
ITie varieties moat worthy of cuKivation, and perhaps of 
equal excellence, are — the London,- -and the Scolck 
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CuLTUBE. — Sow the Beed in March ot April, as soon as tbe 
ground becunies open, and the weatlier settled. One ounce of 
eeeil will yield between two and three thousand plants. 
Stiect for llie bed a warm, sholtored border, and sow in drills, 
three quarters of an inch deep, and eight inches apart. Wlien 
the plants have become established, they ought to be thinned 
out to distances of about two incliea in the drill Frequent and 
thorough lioeing is of tlie first importance, whila an occasional 
application of water during a drj time, proves of great benefit. 
As soon as the sceiltings acquire a height of eight or nine 
inchaf^ tliej are fit for transplanting. 

The leek is best eiiited with a mellow loam, which has been 
deeply dug, and made rich by the application of old dung or 
compost. Tlie subsoil should be dry, and the exposure rather 
open. Make stialtuw trenclius across the bed, one foot distant 
from each olher, for the reception of the plants, which are to 
be drawn fioni the seed bed, either during showery weatlier, or 
after the soil has been rendered yielding by the application of 
water. Some should be allowed to remain at the distances of 
six iachca asunder in the drill. Shorten the extremities of the 
tops and roots of those wliich are talcen up, and insert Ihem in 
the trenched by means of the dibble, eight inches apa.rt. They 
ought to be inserted just so deep, that the centre leaves and 
buds shall not be covered with earth. 

Id dry weather, ^ve water freely ; and, at all times, during 
the season of tlieir growth, make good use of the hoe, Tlie 
soil must be kept mellow, and, every now and then, a little 
should be drawn up around the stems. Some gardeners cut 
off tlie tops of tJie leaves, at intervals perhaps of three weeks 
or a month, in order to increase the size of the roots, A por- 
tion of llie crop can be raised aa wanted for use, by the begin- 
oing or the middle of autumn. The plants -will stand the 
winter well ; but, on tJie approach of hard frost, it is cusljimary 
to store in eand a quantity sufficient for the want.i of the 
family until the ground opens. 
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For s«(f— Rerauve some of the beat plants, in spring, (o a 
warni, eliellered border, llie flower-sfcma should be Bupporlod 
by stakes, or tied to tJie fence, to proTont tlicir being broken 
down by the wind. Cut tlie heads when they turn brown, 
with a portion of the stems attached, by which tljcy are to bo 
tied together in bundles of three or four, for convenience la 
lianglog fhem up fo dry. When the seed becomes perfectly 
bardenod, it can be beaten out at any eonvenitnt time. 

Use. — From ita mild, agreeable taste, as well as on ac- 
count of its hardiness, the leek ia by many preferred to the 
onion. The whole plant is used in various ways, such as 
being boiled plain to be eaten with meat, in soups, stowa, etc 

LETTUCE,— Xoc(uca tativa. 

Iiettuce is a hardy annual of which the original country 
seems to be unltnowiL It has been found wild in many differ- 
ent parts of the world, and was first cultivated in England 
about Ilia year 1563. It is divided into two families, called 
the Cos and the Cabbage lettuces. Tlie first. — distinguished 
by on upright growth, — was introduced fi-om the island of 
Cos ; and the second, — the habits of which ara somewhat In- 
dicated by its name, — fromEgypt. Our climate is not alto- 
gether ftivorable to the Cos family ; or, at least, we find Wie 
other one much more thrifty and wortliy of cultivation. For 
the information of the curious reador, it is well to state, that 
the botanical term Lactuca is derived from ?oc,the Latin word 
for milk, in allusion to the milky juice which esudes from the 
stem when broken. This juice, when the plants are young', 
contains but a email quantity of the nai'cotic principle ; but It 
gradually acquires a strong, bitter taste, and becomes notably 
sedative. This property seema to have been known at a very 
early period, and a lettuce supper was thought highly con- 
ducive to repose. The varieties and sub-varieties are nuine^ 
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JUS, and, a! is usual in audi cases, a very few incltJe tlie Itnd- 
ing merits of tliH wliole. 

Tlia best soil for lettuce, is, undoubtedly, a mellow loam, 
deep, iic}i, ftud founded upon a diy substratum. It sLouliI be 
fertile, and if not bo naturally, must be supplied with a good 
quantity of old dung, some time prarious to the sowing of the 
teed. Thh is betf«i' done in autumn, tlian ia the spring. 

Cui.TcaE,— By the esercise of a little forelhoughl, tlie family 
gardener can ki;ep tiis table supplied viilh lettuce tbruughout 
the year, at a very trifling expense. To haye early plants for 
spring use, (he first sowing must be made eitlier in the pre- 
vious autumn, or else in (he latter part of winter upon a hot- 
bed. The first plan we consider decidedly the best, as Uie 
plants are hardier, and better ahle to bear removal to the 
open ground, than those obtained by artificial heat. 

This sowing may be between tlie first and the middle of 
September, upon a bod of light, rich soil, baying the benefit of 
sliadc at midday. The best varieties aro, — the Large Green- 
li^ad, — tlie Drown Duleli, — and the Early Cabbage, — together 
witb such olhera as are capable of standing severe winter 
weather. From nine to twelve thousand plants have been 
raised from a single ounce of seed. Sow rather thinly in diilia 
eight inelies^ apart ; cover the seed lightly, and, in a diy time, 
press the surface of the bed, by patting it with the spade, or 
by walking upon a board. Wlien the plants crowd one an- 
other HI the drill, thin them out to distances of two or three 
inches, allowing them just sufficient space to secure a good. 
Btociy gi'owlh before coiJ weather sets in. Such as are pulled 
can be set out in another place, — perhaps on tlie ipot to be 
enclosed by the cold frame. Tlie soil should be kept lij,ht 
and clean. 

In the latter part of October, the plants are to be furnished 
with their winter pi-otectinn. Some of the baidy vjuielios 
which are intended fur early crops, can be sot out one loot 
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Bpiirt, upon tlie soutli aJe of ridges, that will be coverpil nlth 
straw during severe wea'.her. Tlio priniapa! part, liowever, 
should be renidred to llie cold fnuiie or box, and tliere dibbled 
OS cloEoIj as tliey will stand, wiiliont inlerferiug with one an- 
oiher. The coTering, be it of glikss or plain boards, must be 
orien opcniMl m luiLJ, pleasant days, for the admission of fresh 
air. Look out for tlie attacks of earth worms and slugs ; dust- 
iug the lettves vith suot is somewhat of a preventive. Or, In- 
silifiid of using a cold frame, the seed bed call be covered with 
mats placed over bent hoopa. Wliatever niiiy be the plan 
adopted, do not omit regular ventilafion in all plea»ant weather. 

Where the sowhig was not made in autumn, according to 
the above directions, and earlj plants are wanted, tliey idusI 
he obtauied from a small hot.-bed, built in the latter part of 
winter. No great amount of heat is required, but care shonld 
bo taken to prevent any bad ronsequencea from the ivant of 
pure air. For general directions upon the formation and maji- 
•■^ement of hot-heds, tlLe reader must refer lo our article on 
"FoKcisa Vkhetation." 

Taking it for granted that the gardener is supplied with 
plants, which have been safely kept through the inclement 
season, let us follow their Eubsequent growQi. At the moment 
that frost leaves the ground, a small number ought to be 
ti-ansplanted to a very warm border, having the full benefit of 
the sun's rays, and protected from cold winds ou the north side. 
They will for some length of time require the friendly shelter 
of hand-glasses, until they become gradually accustomed to 
(he change of quarters, and until the progress of the season 
permits their exposure with unpunity. A second, third, or 
fourth removal of these plants can be made in the same way, 
at mtervals of seven or eight days. Bj such a course, a great 
advantage will be ohl^ned in the regular maturity of the 

Tlie first spring sowing in tlie open compartment, ehoald 
take place as soon as the weatlier and ground will permit, — 
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perhaps betweon Ihe middle am! beginning of M:ucli. Fni 
tiie bed reluct a warm burdti in a elicUered eitiuitjoti, and 
mark out llio drilla twelve iiiclies apart The varieties well 
adapted for tliia sowing, are — the Broicn Dutch, — tlie Early 
Cabbage, — Mid the Dramliead. Sow tbiqiy, and, in dry weatbcr, 
pre^9 the earth in close contact with the eeed. 'Wlien the 
plants are two indies high, they are to be lliinned out to dis- 
tances of four inches in the drill, and those which are pulled 
con be easily inserted in another bed. At tills time, ti'nns- 
planting cau be practised successfully, but, when the seasoii 
is fucther advanced, they Beldom head well if removed fruui 
the seed bail. When tJiey ara four or five inches high, they 
should he so thinned as to stand one foot apart each way. 
Water ought to be given freely at every removal performeil in 
a dry day. and regularly afierwards until the roots are eetab- 
tshed. The hoe roust be used frequently between the drills, 
iiot only for the purpose of eradicating weeds, but also for 
the sake of keeping the surface soil light and porous. 

Another sowing can be made about a month laler, and a 
tliird in August for tlie late autumn crop. The best varieties 
are the Indian, tlie Royal Cabbage, and euch others as are 
able to withstand (lie intense heat of Bummer. Sow in drills, 
at the same distance apart as before, and tliinly. so as to avoid 
transplauling. It will he teooUecfed that lettuce seldom doea 
well, when transplanted in warm wratiier. 

The whiter crop is to be sown in the latter part of Sep. 
(ember. The Early Cabbage is an excellent kind for tliis pi 






111 the foUowing month, when the weather becomes 



cpld, the plants are to be removed to a hot-bed, or the forcing- 
pit. The mold should be some eight or ten inches below tlie 
glass. Take the roots up very carefully by means of the 
trowel, and set the balls of earth in rows, nine inches apart 
eadi way. Water ought to be given in moderate quantitii^s 
fiom time to time through the winter, and the sa-^lies shuded 
at midday until tlie roots have taken hold. Air is to be ad- 
17* 
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initted freuly in all pleasant weallier, wliile in a seven frost 
the protection of mats upon tlie glass, as wtll as of a bank of 
earth around the frame, will be aeoeasary. Decayed leaves 
must be removed as soon as tliey are Uiscoveri-d. Good Leada 
for eating may be obtained in December, and tlirongh tbe re- 
mainder of tbe winter. 

In this climate, the Cos lettuces are far from biiing aa suc- 
cessful as in Europe. They can be sown in autumn, and pi-o- 
tected tlirougli the inclement season, to be tiansplantcd into 
the open ground in spring. They are blanched by being tied 
up hke the endive, a week or ten days before wanted fw use. 

Pot teed, — select some of the best plants of the autumn or 
spring sowings. Put tliera in rows, eighteen indies apart each 
way, and do not omit to keep tbe varieties separate. Where 
two or more kinds are suffered lo blossom in the vicinity of 
each other, a mongrel will surely be the resulL Support tbe 
flower-stems by stakes, and gather the branches as the seed 
ripens, instead of waiting for a large portion to be wasted on 
the ground. That borne by stalks which have run up prema- 
turely, cannot be depended upon. Place the branches on a 
cloth, or a large newspaper, spread in the shade, and let them 
get perfectly dry before you attempt to tliresli out the seed. 

Use. — Lettuce may be considered as belonging to tlie very 
best class of salads, and perhaps it is superior to all otheis. It 
possesses a mild, agreeable taste, while it is wholesome and easy 
of digestion. It is also sometimes used in soups. It is laigely 
cultivated for the extraction of its ufuiwtic properties, which 
are somewhat similar to those of opium, but have not tlie con- 
stipating effects of that drug. The stalk is cut just before tbe 
flower is ready to open, and the crust which forms upon the 
top is carefully gathered. The stalk is cut again and agaiit, 
until the milky Juice cea'ies lo exude. 

To dress a Saimf.— This seems to be a convenient place for 
giving directions how to dress a salad, which is a general name 
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for ceitain vcgL'taliles, siicli as lettuce, ei;iiive and mustiird, 
prepared so as ti) be eaten raw. Tliey should be well washtiJ, 
and cut into Bmnll piecea An egg ia boiled hard, aJid.when it 
become cold, the foik is to be ta,keu out, and broken on a 
plate. Then pnt with it, a large teaspoonful of cold water, 
jind near a teasponful of salt Hub all this t'^etlier, by 
means of a spoon or fork, (ill the egg is a thick paste, free from 
lumps. Next, add and mix a tabltrapoonful of salad oil, or cold 
melted butter ; and after this, add at least one tablespoouful 
of good viuegar. When tlie^ are all well mixed, tlie dressing 
is made, and is either (o be put immediately with the salad, or 
be sent la the table in a separate disli. The top of the salad 
may be ornamented with emull pieces of tiie wliitc of the egg, 
and slices of pickled beet. 

MARIGOLD.— Cn/CTdiw/a ogldnalis. 

An annual, with bright yellow flowers, sometimes called 
the Pot Marigold. It is a native of soutliern Euro[>e. Only a 
few plants are required by a common-aizod family. 

OfLruBE.— Sow (lie seed in drills, ten inches apart, either 
intheautunwiof theyearin wliieh it ripened, or in tiie ibilowing 
spring. Select fur the bed a soil that is light, dry, having a 
&ee exposure, and poor rather tha/i rich. When tbo plants are 
two inches bigh, thin them out to a foot apart in t)ie drill. 
-tTiosi} which are pulled can be set out in anotlier bed, to re- 
ct^ve regular applicaljoos of waE«t until the roots have become 
established. Gather the flowers at the time they are in full 
bloom, and dry them in tiie shade before storing fur winter use. 

For teed, — select none but the finest-Lookiog heads. 



Use.— The marigold was formerly somei 
broths, soups, stews, etc, but now it is little regarded. Many 
medicinal "irtues have been ascribed to au kifusion of the 
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MAKJOBAM.— Orijiunum. 

A well known family of aromatio herbs. Tlie botanie 
name ie derived from oroi, a, mountain, and gaiioi, joy ; mean- 
mg " tLe deliglit of tlie inounliuii," in allusion b> the natui'al »tu- 
ation of the plants. Tliuie are as many as ei^ht species, all 
haring aiiineroua varieties. We shall notice otily two, viz. : 
tlie SwKET, or SuMMEa, (0. mmjoraiia.) and the Wintee,— or 
Bastabb, (0. Aeracieoiicum.) They both piefer a dry, mellow, 
modi^ately rich soil, in an open sitnation. 

Tas SwEKT Mabjosam (O. marjorajia,} is a native of Port- 
T^gal, and is propagated by seed. Sow in very sliallow drills, 
eight inches apart, somewhere about the middle of spring. 
Cover the seed regularly, and not deeper than liilf an inciL 
Thin the plants to distances of six inches in the drill The 
surplus iiiiea can be transplanted into another bed, water being 
given until tlie roots become firm. Keep tlie ground light and 
free from weeds. 

Por seed,— it is only necessary to let a few of the healthiest 
plants remain uncut, and to gather the seed as it ripens. 

The Wisteb Marjoram { 0. heracleoticum.) is a hardy par- 
ennial, a native of Greece. The general appearance of the 
piant is much like that of Ihe sweet majjoram. It is propagate 
ed by divisions of the roots, or slips of tlie branches. Tliey 
Me to be set in rows, one foot apart each way, by the middle 
of spring. They must be sheltered at noonday when the son 
is poweifuJ, and receive an application of water, at least every 
other evening, until they are well estabhslied. Tlie bed 
should have an autumnal dressing; — tlie decayed branches 
being removed, the surface dug over, and covered with a very 
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litlle iloli mold. The lioe must be used frequently, so as to 
keep the soil light aiid clean. 

Use. — Both species of maijoram aio aromalics, litiing ft 
warm, pleaeaiit taste. Thej are much employed \a season- 
ing soups and brotlis, and are tliought to Ik serviceable in com- 
plaints arising ti-om a disordered state of tiie nerves. In tho 
season of tJieir growth, the lops can be gatliered as wanted 
for use ; but, for n winter supply, delay cnttir.g tltcui until the 
flowsrs aie about to expauA Tie Ibe stalks togetlier in small 
bundles, anil linng theu in a shaded place to diy. Keep in a 
cool, dry apartment 

MELON.— Cucumis tne/o. 

Among the most delicious of fruits, tbe common, or musk, 
melon holds a conspicuous position. It has been cultivated in 
hot climates fur seemingly time immemorial, li>r wliich reason 
it is difficult to ascertain its native country, although botai]ists 
generally agree upon Peraa. It was brought into Europe by 
the llomans, and by them disseminated wherever tliey carried 
their arms. Evei^ reader wilt admit the richness of its flavor, 
that proves eo tempting to Ihe palate ; while its wiiolesome- 
noss may be uudeietood from the £kct, that in southern Europe, 
during its season, it makes a principal part of tbe food of the 
lower classes. It is very easily raised in eome parts of tbis 
country, and immense quantities are yearly exposed for sale in 
the mai'kcts of our chief cities. Tlie plant on which it is borne, 
is a trailing annual, propagated by seed. The varieties are, as 
might be enpeoted, numerous ; yet, comparatively few are 
wortliy of the gardener's attention. ThaMtuk, — tbe JVuftni^, — 
the Ifetled Citron,— th^ Green-Jleslied,-~and the Canldoap, are 
among the best. In this connexion it may well be remarked, 
that, whatever be thi> variety chosen, fine fruit cannot ba ob- 
tained without tlie exenase of considerable care and skill. 
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CuLTuKE,— Tlie proparatlon of tlib soil 13 cerlaialy of the 
first importiUice, We prefur a, lonm wliich ia dij and mellow, 
rich End deep. It ia cuatomary to add Bome powerful ma- 
nures, such as Bttong dung, guano, hen-dung, or an avtire com- 
post Nearly all of the ameliorators that have been proposed, 
are objectionable to our mind, because producuig a luiuriant 
growth of vine, at the expense of that flavor and juiciness for 
which Ihe fruit is atone esteemed. The cultivatoi' must then 
Eeek in his land feiiility. rather than lankness. Perhaps, a well 
mixed compost of equal parts of loam and rotten dung, will 
answer tlie purpose. 

Melons in family gardens are most usually grown m the 
open air. Those persons who can well aiibrd Ihe time and 
money required, may resort to 

Forcing. — To avoid repetition, we refer the reader to Uie 
article on " Forcinb VEOKTiTios," as well as to ihe Cucuueke, 
for an account of the process oF building a hot-bed. In the 
following directions, we shall aini to be as brief as possible. 
The plants are to be raised on a small bed, in midwinter. 
After Ihe mold lias been put on, and become warmed under 
t, close sash, the seeds are to be sown in small pots, which can 
be raised in the holes whenever the heat is too violent. The 
Bowing should be repeated in four or five days, to avoid all 
chance of disappointment Ventilation must be given at noon- 
day, and also when tliu steam collects upon the glass, with 
cara not to reduce the temperature witiiin too enddeuly. At 
nij^ht, and when the sun shmes powerfully, the glass is to be 
covered with mats, according to the coldness of the weather. 
Tepid water ought lo be applied Ui the roots, at such times as 
Uie soil appears dry and hard. 

In the course of a month, the plants will be of agoodsiie 
for their removal to llie fruiting bed, constructed like the other 
with the exception of being much larger, and having amound 
ta hillock tinder each sasb. Those in pots can be tmnsplanted 
moat easily in the following way ; — reverse llic pot, with the 
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Bt*m of tlie plant lietween tlie fingers, and strike against 
its Bide irith a small stick, so as to loosen the ball of dirt, 
nbicli is then to be set in tlie middle of a 1iill<ic!t. Ifot more 
tlian two healUiy plants should be allotted to one eash. To 
Etrei^Ch«n them, and promote the growth of fertile runnerB, 
the maiD stem should be pinched off, at the second joint, and 
the laterals at the sixth joint — when they proceed so far with- 
out shuwuig that 'While it is desirable to mainlain the heat 
of the bed, every opportunity for ventilation must be seized. 
Tlie medJUEQ degree of temperature is 65° until the fruit sets, 
and subsequently 75°. At first, care is to be taken to prevent 
the injurious effects of a violent heat, by substituting fresh 
mold in place of that which becomes caked, as well as by 
mnkuig largu holes in the pile of dung. linings nill be needed 
in the latter part of tlie process, so tli»t the plants shall ootbe 
checked by tJie decrease of artificial warmth. An occasional 
application of tepid water should be given whenever the 
earth appears parched, but with care not to ■v/et tl e foliage. 
Thequantity must be small, and gi^en less frequentlj as iJie 
plants approadi maturity, for too much moi ture is apt to in- 
jure the crop. Tlie glassei ought to be shaded at midday, 
and not deprived of their nocturnal r.o^ erii g until alt danger 
of frost be over. 

It is well to assist impregnation in the mmner dirci-ted for 
the CucuuBEB. Dei^^ed leaves ought to be removed as soon 
aa discovered. The fruit sliould be frequently examined, in 
order to pick off that which is imperfect, and to reduce the 
crop when it appears too large for one vine tc mature. Many 
are accustomed to place straw or blackened shingles under the 
melons, and to turn the fruit twice or tbiice a week, to pre- 
vent the lower side becomiag disfigured. The time of matu- 
rity will be indicated by a fragrant smell, together with u 
crack or indentation near the stem. 

The princ-pal difference between the hot bed culture of Iho 
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melon and llie cucumber is, tlmt tho first named leqiiiiea a 
higher temperatui'e, aiid more fresh sir, but less moisture. 

In Iks opingrowad. — Ab a matter of course, it'ia very desira- 
ble to have early plants, — particularly on account of their being 
leas liable to (all a prey to tlie striped bug. Tlie cheapest and 
loo^t convenient mode of obtaining them, is to plant the ^eedj 
upon small sods, nud to start t!iem into life under glass. In the 
latter part of April, or e^lter according^ to the forwardness of 
Ihe season, take a hot-bed frame, and place it on (ho ground in 
a warm, sheltered position, having a good exposure to the sun. 
Then procure some clean, mellow turf, and cut it, with tlie 
spade, intn pieces of a regular ^ze, each about six inchea 
square. Put these in the bottom of the frame, with the grass 
side down. Spread rich loam npon them to the depth of au 
inch or two, and plant half a dozen seeds in caclL Keep the 
sash closed in'all cold or unfavorable weatlier, and, ss soon as 
the plants are an inch high, reduce their number Just one 
half, 90 as to leave but three in a square. Admit tlie air 
freely on every pleasant day, in onler to secure a strong, 
healtljy growth ; and, as they advance in size, take off tlie 
sash altogether, that they may be haidened for removal to the 
open compartment. Take each square up separately on a 
spade or dowel, and put it in the centre of a hill previously 
prepared for its reception. Give the plants a gentle watering, 
and they will suffer little from the change of quarters. The 
seeds vegetate finely in the grass sods, which decay and fur- 
nish considerable nourishment to the roofs. Tlie frame not 
only prevents the depredations of insects, but also guards the 
plants against the bad effects ot cold winds in their early 
growth. The crop is brought forward much sonnur than tliat 
fiom the first sowing in Ihe open air; while the gardener 
avoids all the cost and trouble of a regular hotbed. 

Early in the roontli of May, preparations aie to be made 
.fbr solving in tiie open compartment. The ground is fii-st t« 
be properly dug aud manuied, and then to be marked out into 
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hills HI ket apai-t each way. For eacli oub a hok sliould be 
dug to Uie depth of fifteoii inclicB, and of as many inches in 
diameter. About twelve inches of compost, or well rotted 
dung, are to be put at the bottom of the hoiu, and thoroughly 
incorporated with thi'ee indiea of good, mellow loam. More 
of this loam is then to be thrown on, until the top of the hill 
shall be some four or five inches above the surface ot the 
ground. Nine or ten seeds are to be planted on the top, at 
the depth of half an inch ; and, at this rate, one ounce of seed 
will supply over one hundred hills. 

We are accustomed to cover the pknts, as soon as they 
appear above ground, with vine-shields; by whicli means, 
they will not only he protected from the attacks of insects, but 
will also be materially quickened in their growth. When the 
vine-ehields are elsewhere in vae, wa depend upon the solu- 
tion of hen-dung, whale oil soap, or some other of fliose reme- 
dies that we have mentioiled in the article upon the" De- 
STKUcrlON OF Vekmin." Without some precautionary meas- 
ures, we slioidd probably be ohligcd to make a second, or 
perhaps a third, sowing. The number of plants in a hill 
ought not to be over three, as they will bear a greater crop 
tlian a dozen crowded into so small a space. It is advisable 
to keep the soil light and free from weeds, and occasionally to 
draw a httle up around the stems for their support. If they 
appear too luxuriant, and disposed to run to vine, it may be 
well to pinch off the extremities of the sIkhjIs, whicli strength- 
ens the roots, and causes the early developineDt of fruit-bear- 
ing laterals. Tiie ground should be evenly covered with the 
foliage, so that every leaf may have a fair exposure to the 
light. Keep the fruit fiom being injured by lying on the ground. 
Putting slatos or hhickened shingles under It will hasten its ma- 
turity, by attracting the sun's rays. It loses much of its 
lusaouB flavor, by being sulferod to become dead ripe before 
being picked. 

Sttd — ought to be saved fiom noae but the best fhjit 
13 
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Wasii tliem from tlie pulp in a Teasel of clean water, and skim 
off all the li^ht ones that float on the eiuface. Dry tbe rest, 
mid keep them in smalt paper bags. It ehould always bo 
borne in mind, that where the different members of the cucum- 
ber family and tlieir many rarietiea are grown in close com- 
panionship, intermixture and degeneracy must unavoidably 
follow. Keep them as far apart as the limits of jour territory 
wiLl adroit Tlie seed will continue good for several years. 

TJsE.— It has long been understood, that as a palataMe and 
wholesome article of food, the melon mamtains a high rank 
among frmts. It 13 generally eaten witli sugar, salt or pepper, 
but in France it ia also served up as a sauce for boiled meats. 
We add the following receipt for making 

Mangoet, — The melons should be picked lafe in the seaaon. 
Cut a small, square tiolo in the eide of eacli. and take out the 
eeeds. Wash the melons clean, and soak them for three ( 
four days in salt and water. Then sprinkle them on the it 
side with powdeied cloves, pepper and nutmeg ; and fill Ibem 
with cinnamon, stiing beans, mustald seed, small strips 
liorso-nulieh, etc Insert the small pieces tliat were cut out 
few days previous, and keep (hem m their places by strips ol 
cloth. Then put the melons in a stone jar, whidi is to be kept 
closely covered, a«d turn scalding hot tioegar over tliem. 

Melok, (Watee).— fe WATER-MELOX. 

MINT— JfeniAo. 

According to the poets, a daughter of Cocytus, cnlleil 
Minthe, was transfoimcd into mint by Prsserpine in a fit of 
jealousy. This is one of iJie Email herbs of wliicli the Jewish 
law did not require tithe?, but the Pharisees were desirous of 
dbtingnishing themselves by a " tithe of mint, aoise and com- 
nu^" while they omitted tlie weightier matters of judgment, 
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Itiprcj aiid faillL Tlie genus is extensive, comprising about 
■ixty species. Those cultiraled Id gardens are,— the Peiiny- 
thjbX, (M. pal^ian) ; — ^the PepperminE, (Jf. piperita) ; — and 
the Spear mint, (M, viridis.) 

CuLTCEK. — The spedes mientioiied aboTO are all cultivated 
m the same way. Tliey are best pleased with a fertile and 
moist soti, of raiher a tenacious character. Piopagatloti is 
easily effected by slips or cuttings of the stalks, and by ofTseta 
or divisions of old root^ planted in rows nine inches apart each 
way, somewhere about the middle of spring. K the operatiou 
be not performed in cloudy weather, or when there Is a pros- 
pect of rain, waler should ba given plentifully at tbe time. 
The ground must be tept quite mellow, and free from weeds, 
or, otherwise, tbe plants will bo likely to receive a senous 
check in their growth. Tlie (ops are to be cut for drjmg, as 
10(31 as tlie flower-buds open, and on a pleasant day, because 
if cut In damp weather, tliB leaves will turn black. They are 
to be dried in a ehadj place, or in front of a fire ; and either 
hmig up in bundles, or powdered and kept in tightly-corted 
bottles. When the tops become too old for use, they may 
Dot be cut down nntil October, when tlie bed should receive a 
small lop-dresdng of dung or rich soil. A plantation will 
continue in bearing for five or six seasons, but to ensure a full 
supply, a new one ought to be made every tlu'ee years. 

TTsE.— Tlie green and dry leaves of (he «pear mnt are 
used in salads, soups and sauces, as well as m that popular 
Americaji drink, the mint julep. Pennj roval u, occTiioiially 
employed in cooking; ■while the distilled natera of tbe pep 
perraint, both simple and spirituous are much esteemed for 
their mcdidnal virtues. Tliey all pirlate of the tonit and 
Btimulaling properties found in labiit phnto and hue a 
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Mini Sdnee.— ARct washing tlie leares and cTioppiiig them 
lip in very small piecea, put Ihum willi vinegsj' and Eugar. 

MtrSIIROOlL — Agarieus eampeslris. 

The genus Agarietis is undoubtedly tlie moat citensive in 
the whole vegetable kingdom. Some of llie species arc much 
esteemed for food, wliile oOiers possess very deleterious quali- 
ties. The one cultivated iu gardens is thus described by Lou- 
don; — -The mualiroom ia a well koowu native -vegetable, 
eprin^ng up in open pastures in August and September. It 
is most readily distinguislieij, when of middle size, by its fine 
pink or flesh-eolored gills and plassant smell ; in a moie ad- 
vanced stage, the gills become of a chocolate color, and it is 
then more apt to be confuunded with other kinds of dubious 
quality ; but that species which most nearly resembles it, is 
slimv to the touch, and dtstitute of the &ne odor, having 
rather a disagreeable smell: further, the noxious kind grows 
in woods, or on the margins of woods, while the true iliush- 
room springs up chiefly in open pastures, and should be gath- 
ered only in sucli places." 

CuLTuaa— This branch of gardening ia gradually becoming 
better underslood. The mushroom has long been culfiTated 
in Europe for culinary purposes, hut in this colmtry it is not 
by any means extensively known. In the outskirts of New- 
Tork, we have noticed many lai^e bids and houses devoted 
exclu^vely to its production, for sale at marked, or at French 
eating-houses. The process is so simple, that we consider the 
atteiitiou of the family gardener may well be drawn to the 
subject. 

The mushroom is propagated by spawn, which resembles 
pieces of fine white thread, and is collected in old pastures, or 
other places yhere the fungi abound. Tlie following is the 
mode pracdwd by seedsmen of making spawu for gale : — A 
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ijunntity of fresh horae-dung, mixfd witli short litter, ia com- 
posted wiUi one third part of cow-dung, and a small portiou of 
good loam. This compost is cut up into bricks, which are to 
be Eet on edge, aud frequemly turned, until they become half 
dry. Then a couple of holes are to be made in each, by meHDS 
of the dibble, and in each hale is to be put a piece of spawn 
as large aa a walnut. When the bricka are dry, they sliall be 
piled upon a layer of dry horse-dung, six inches thick, and 
covered with sufBcieat fresh dung to produce a gentlo heat 
through the whole. As soon as the spawn has spread itsell 
through the bricks, the process is ended, and they may be 
stored in a dry place, \yhere they will preserve their vegetit- 
tive powers for many yearFL 

Beds for the culture of muahrooraa are constructed in bbtb- 
ral different ways. Sometimes they are in the open air, when 
they require a covering of boards to prevent injury from cold 
or wet weallier ; at other times, in boxes or baskets, in pita or 
frames, in sheds or moderately warm cellars ; and again, in 
mushroom houses The latter are diH^dedly thu best, when the 
neeessary expense may be justified. They are slieils built in 
a dry place, ten feet wide, and of any length desired. A walk 
runs through the centre, so as to accommodate a hLd on eneh 
side of foiu- feet in width. 

In the Srst place, it is necessary (o procure a suffitient 
quantity of good horse-dung, and niaLe it up into a heap, 
whicli must be turned frequently to mdute regular fermenta 
tion. In a fortnight all tlie rankne^s will probably hare 
escaped, when it will be time to build the bed The dung 
should be well shaken'by the fork, and budt up Mith perpen- 
dicular sides to the height of twelve inches and tlien gradually 
drawn to the centre like the roof of a building In a mush 
I'oom house, the beds should be thrt^ feet high on the back 
side, eloping towards the walk. Every forkful is to he well 
beaten into its place, so that the siduj of the bed be even and 

18* 
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iimi. Cover tlie dung with long straw or lilter, in order to 
exclude frost and prevent the escape of the volatile gasea. 

In the course of ten days, or a fortaiglit, theteniperatare 
■will be EufEciently reduced, and the covering is to he removed 
in order Uat one inch of fine loam may be laid upon tlie dung. 
On tbis plant the spawn, which has been broken Into pieces of 
the size of a walnut, in rows aiz. inches npurt each way, Pnt 
on a second inch ofmold, 'which, after being beat«n smooth by 
the spade, mugt be protected by the covering of straw. Where 
tlie bed is in the open mr, it will need mats during stormy 
weatlier. Guard against the extremes of heat a.ni cold, and 
of drought and moisture. A medium temperature is probably 
somewhere about 60°. The covering of straw must vary in 
thickness from three to twenty- four inches, according todrcum- 
Blancea. When the mold appears too dry, a gentle applica- 
tion of tepid wafer ehould be given in (he morning ; in sum- 
mer, this may be necessary every other day, but in winter 
perhaps once a month. After each watering, the covering 
ought not to be replaced for some fifty Or sixty minutes. 

If the operaljon be successful, young rauelirooma may bo 
espected in about five or sis weeks after the date of spawn- 
ing, although, Irora a variety of causes, the time is frequently 
much longer. Wliere the bed has been kept too hot and 
moist, the spawn may have been destroyed ; but, in many 
cases, it requires only aliftle extra warmth, oragentie sprink- 
ling of water, to produce a generous crop. In gathering mush- 
rooms, aft«r tjie straw has been removed, each one is drawn 
up by a gentle twist of the Sngers, and tlie hole is then tilled 
with earth. A knife ought never to be employed, because the 
stumps left in the ground become nurseries of maggots, which 
prove very dustructive to the succeeding growth. 

Use. — Mushrooms are considered a ^reat delicacy by epi- 
cures. They are boiled, etfiwed, pickkd, or dried. Wlien re- 
duced to powder, aud kept tn close bottles, tliey are 7ery use- 
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fQl at diose seasons when tliey cannot he gatlieie J fresli. The 
catsup sold in skiresia taidto be made from the Juice of niufh- 
rooms, seasoned with salt and epicea. 

To slew jWusAroonM.— Cut off tha lower pari of the stem?, 
ivliich are apt Ui have tm earth; taste. Peel tlie other parts 
nnd put tliem ielo a eaucepan, with only enough water to pre- 
vent-tbeir burnbg (o the bottom. Add a little salt, and fliake 
the dish occasionallj. They should be stewed elowlj until 
quite tender, when just before taking up, add also butter and 
pepper, with spices and wine if desired. Serve on buttered 

IbpickU Miahrooms. — They must first be peeled, and 
stewed ia a very little water, — the pan being shaken occa- 
shmally. Take them up when tender, and put them in scald- 
ing hot vinegar, which is spiced with mace, cloves and pepper- 
corns. Add a httle salt before bottling. 

Muahrown Catsup. — Put the fresh mushrooms in a deep 
disli, and upon each lajer sprinkle a little salt. After tlrt^y 
liave remained thus fur several days, mash tbcm fine, aud to 
each quart add one iablespoonful of block pepper, !uid one 
quarter teaspoonful of cloves. Put tlie whole into a stone jar, 
which is set in a vessel of boiling water, and let them boll for 
two hours. At the end of tJiat time, the juice is to be strained 
without pressure, and boiled for fifteen minutes, all scum tlmt 
rises being carefully removed. When the catsup is well 
settled, it should be turned tlirough a. sieve, bottled and corked 
tight. Keep it in a cool place. 

MUSTARB—SinapU. 

Two species of tliis well known plant are cultivated ii) the 
kitchen garden, viz. : the White (S. alba), and the Black {S 
nigra), both of which are annuals and natives of Europe. 
Commentators upon the Eihie seem divided in opinion, in re- 
gard to the identity of tliis herb with tlie mustard spoken ol' 
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by our Blessed Lord, the seed of wliicli is represented aa " tlie 
least of all seeds," but is jet capable uf producing a tree so 
lar^ that " ihe birds of the air come and lodge in llie branches 
thereof Some writers cwitend that reference wae made to 
an entirely different plant, while othere believe that ibia ex- 
traordinary size may be attributed to the difference in cUmata 
ftud soil. Our garden herb has been cultivated for many 
canturiea. The seed, which is an article of commerce, was 
first imported from Egypt. 

CniTtttK. — Iq selecfing the spot for a bed, choose a loam 
which is deep and mellow, as well as moist aod fertile. In 
the summer season, it is desirable to liave a situation that is 
shaded during the middle of the day ; but at other tunes, the 
bed ought to have tlie full benefit ot tlie sun, and be protected 
on the norti from cold winds. 

JPor salad). — The seed may bo gowd at all seasons of the 
year ; — in tba open air, when the weather will permit, or else 
in gentle hot-beda, or in boxes kept in warm windows. The 
seed ia put very thickly ui shallow diills, about four inches 
opart, and covered with fine mold to the depth of one third of 
an inch. Tho sowing must be repeated every week or two, 
according to the supply of leaves requiied. A proper degree 
of moisture appears to be very essential to quick gei-mination, 
and, therefore, a generous sprinkling ot water is to be given, 
when the sowing is not followed by showers. In tho course of 
a few days, the plants will be of a suitable mie for cutting, — 
which ia a, much better mode of gathering tliem, than to pull 
lliem up by your fingers. They ought to be used soon 
after being picked, and be carefully washed from dirt and 
grit before taken t« tlie table. 

For tiie produtiii/n of ieed,—ti& txcll for its use in tJie man. 
n&oture of ground mustard, as for subsequent sowuigs, tlie 
lied must be made in the middle of spring. The soil should 
be deep and mellow. Sow thinly in drills eighteen inchai 
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Jiparf. When the plants have attniiiod the fourth Itaf, they 
are to be well houd, and tliiniied to the diitance of ten oc 
twelve mdies in the diill. During the season, the ground must 
be frequently stirred, and kept free from weeds. Should tlia 
weather be dry at the time the flowers open, water may be 
apphed to the roots with advantage. The pods aie to be col- 
lected when they change color, but not Uireahed until they 
become perfectly dry. 

UaB. — The leaves and eeeds of both spedes are used fji 
salads, pieties, and the manufacture of ground mustard ; 
altliough for the latter purpose tlie bkck specioa is generally 
eonaderod preferable. The seeds of both liave valuable medic- 
inal properties, in cases of rheumatism, palsy and asthma, 
and are of common use in emetics and poultices. Ground 
niQslard as a condiment is spoken of highly by physicians, as 
it warms tlie stomach, creates an appetite, and strengthens the 
digestive oi^ans. 

IfisPuttTiuH.—& INDIAN CRESS. 

HEW ZEALAND SPJSAOa.~mra^ania expansa. 

A large, spreadmg plant, the native country of which is suf. 
ficiently indicated by its name. It was carried to England, by 
Sir Joseph Banks, and it has been introduced into this country 
witbiD a few year^as a substitute for the common spinach. It 
proves to be a valuable addition to our gardens. The flavor 
of the leaves is excellent, and tliore is this additional advant- 
age attending its cultivation, viz. : that it will flourisb through 
a severe drought, when other vegetables are nearly dastroyeJ 
by the heaL This is a very important con^deration. 

Uin.TmE. — Hie success of plants grown for their eucctdent 
leaves, depends more upon the chaiacter of the sc^l, than upon 
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the degree of skill and care wliicli may be maiiifustfd Id tlie otlier 
details of tlieir cullivfttion. For (lie New Zcnland spinach we 
would prefer a bed of mellow loara, that is deep and has been 
made rich by the liberal application of manure. The eituHtion 
should be open. Sow in the nioatha of April or May, acuord- 
ing to UiB forwardness of the season, in drills two feet apart. 
The seeds should be dropped thinly along the drill, — say sk 
inches asunder, and coverod with £ne mold to the depth of one 
inch. Should the seeds all vegetate, the plants would be too 
much croirded, and they must be thuined out to distances of at 
least twenty niches. Those which are taken up may be set out 
in another bed. By keeping the ground well tilled, not only 
for the benefit to be derived from atmospheric influences, but 
also io prevent the encroachments of weeds, the plants will 
grow very luxuriantly. Tlie number required for a family of 
moderate size is not large. 

Use. — Besides the ase to be made of the leaves like com- 
mon spinach, the green seeds are excellent for pickling pur- 
poses. From the fact tliat the plant suffers but little inconve- 
nience from hot weather, it setms well adapted to the notice of 
the reader. 

OKRA.— ifiiiscM esculentu!. 

The okra plant is an annual from Ilia West Indies, wliere 
it is held in high esteem for use in soups and stews. It is fre- 
quently knoivn under the name of Qumbo, and attains a beiglil 
of four or flve feeC It has not been mu^h cultivated in tiiid 
country until within a very few years, but it is now gradually 
acquiring popularity, m consequence of an inipression that it is 
particularly wholesome. We do not rank it among the fancy 
veijelables, but tinnk it enii nently worthy of a place in every 
Emiily garden. Those who make nse of it one season, will Dot 
afterwards be willingly without it. 
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CuLTUBE. — Sow tlie seeda rather thickly, iu drills three feet 
npart. Tlie proper time fur doing tliis, is in the first part of 
Maj, when the weather becomes settled, and about the osual 
penod for planting Indian corn. The most congenial soil is 
rich and light, warm and dry, Craver the seed nearly an inch 
deep. Should the plants be destroyed by lat« frost, da not 
hesitate to make a second sowing. But, when tliey are consid- 
ered out of all danger, they are to be thinned to distances of 
ten or tirelve indies in the drill. Keep the ground melUi^, 
and occasionally draw a little up around the stalks, to steady 
them against the wind. Under proper maui^enient, they will 
grow four or Gve feet higli, and bear abnndaotl y. The pods are 
best for use. when ia a green slate, and so tender as to snap 
easily ; in lact, they are woi-thless when they become old and 
tough. Cooks who ate not as well acquainted witli this fact 
aa they should be, may perhaps think that the eiu^ellence of 
ihe vegetable is much over estimated. 

Use. — The young pods are excellent, if boiled and served 
with butler, and seasoned with a little pepper, salt and nut- 
meg ; but they are moat valued for the rich flavor tlicy impait 
to soups, stews and sauces. It is said that the ripe seeds, after 
being properly roasted, form a very good substitute for coffee. 
The pods are easily preserved for use through the whole year, 
by being cut mto narrow rings or slices, and then dried. Spread 
the slices on a boaid, or else put them iu strings like dried ap- 
ple. Keep them in paper bi^. If picked when they are 
fender and juicy, they will be as good in winter as though 

Gumbo. — Take equal quantities of the okra, chopped fine, 
and ripe tomatoes, which liave been skuined, a sliced onion, a 
email piece of butter, together with salt and pepper to the 
tasto; and stew the whole until tender, iu a stew-pan, with a 
tablespoonful of vater. 
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.OSlON^AUlion cepa. 

Hocwiihsliuiding the many nice nbjectiuna raised by orer- 
fastidiouB people, to tlie use of tlie onion in the eulinarj de- 
partment, it may jastlj bo considerod one of the most impoit- 
ant vegetables, as woU on account of its antiquity and general 
ilisseniination, as uf its value for domestic purposes. The name 
onion ia a cortuptirai of unio, by ivhieli word the bulb is knomn 
\-\ the Latin language. It came originally from A»a, and la 
desfi'bed by modern travellera as growing plentifully in Egypt, 
where, un aeconnt of its mildness and easiness of digestion, it 
can bo ea> ^n irith more satisfhction than in any otLec country. 
We read in Scipture that the discontented Israelites, in pass- 
ing through till, lesert, mnrmured against the provisions of 
God, and lamontea 'Jie loss of "tlie leek?, and the onions, and 
the garlic," to which &oy had been accustomed. The Egypt- 
ians are even reproacbetx with the worship of the Alliwa tribe 
thus Juvenal says ; — 

" How Egypt, mod witK superstition grown. 
Mates gods of monsters, but too well is tnowQ. 
'Tis mortal sia an onion It devour ; 
Each clove of garlic has a ait Ted power. 
Eeligioas nation, sure 1 and blt,'t abodes, 
WheiB ev'ry garden is o'errun wiii- gods I" 

The onion has been cultivated in this country smce its first 
settlement, and in some sections very extcnaivelj fur exporta- 
tion. The inhabitants of Wethersfield, in ConneclJ<Tit, a few 
miles distant from Hartford, are celebrated for their sL'U and 
success in this department of rui'al labor. Large tracts oi kud 
are devoted to this single crop, giving a comfortable support to 
quite a number of families. Much of the labor is performed 
by women aiid children, wliich, of course, diminishes the cost 
of cultivation and increases the profit The best varieties fbi 
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& family garden, are thought to be— tlio .Veio Engla^id WliiU, 
~lho Ydloiii Strasburgh,—i^e Red Dvieh,—aa'i tlie Siher- 
tkinncd- The latter is oxciiUent for pickliiig. 

CuLTCRE,— Tbe onion needs a light, rich soil, fouoded njion 
a dry substratum, and having a free, open esposure. In <his 
plant W! Slid an exception to Uie general necessity for a ruta- 
tioQ of crops, a; experience has demonstrated, that the onioi>< 
can be gvoira on tlie same spot of ground for three quartem of. 
a century, or more, without any apparent diniinntion in the 
produce. This &ct, however, by do means affects the princi- 
ple, or tlie pliilosophy, of rotation ; because every one milL 
i,dmit that were it po^ble to restore to the land what la ab- 
stracted by a crop, economically as well as conveniently, the- 
eame grain or vegetable might be ndsed in one particular In- 
cali^ until the end of time. Aa the ouion does not late mudu 
from t]ie soil, which may not be returned to it by annual appli- 
calions of manure, there is no necessity for alternating it with, 
other vegeiables. If the soil be poor, it ought to be deeply 
spaded in the auf unm. enridied by a liberal application of weUi 
rotted dung, and thrown into ridges for exposure to Iheweatli-. 
er. In the spring, it may, perhaps, be well to give it a smaUi 
dressing of the dung taken from an old hot-bed, or some richi 
compost. Indeed, many persons tliink there is but little dan- 
ger of making it too rieli. It should be borne in mind, how-. 
ever, that fresh dung is apt to breed maggots, and engender;' 
decay in tlie bnlbs. 

When the weather tecomea settled in the middle of spring, 
it will be time to get tlie ground in readiness for ttie rcceptinni 
of the seed. The surface should be raked smooth, witlicare to 
pulverize all the clods whtcli may have escaped the spadej. 
Tlie best bulba arc grown upon a liard bottom, and it is, there- 
fore, advisable to roll the bed, or to beat it gently with tlie badi 
iif llie iipade. Draw drills one foot aparl, so shallow aa to be 
nothing more than mere guides fur sowing the seed reguhuly, 
19 
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Sow moderalcW tliick, because it is difficult lo tliiii the plBirtu 
TOheie tJicj are much crowded, without doiiig tliem injury. A 
Hingle ounce 0/ seed will be quite enciugli for one rod of land. 
Cover (lie drills witli averj little mellow dirt, snd either tread 
them dowumth the feet, or emooth the whole surface by ivalk- 
rJDg upon a board, Aft^r this has been done, many gardeners 
.are accustomed to etrew uprai the bed a tliin layer of eand, 
ashes, or booI, espetaaily if llie soil be stiff rather tlian light 
The operation of sowing ought always to be performed in diy, 
ipleasnnt weather. 

Tlie bed will require considerable attention at the begin- 
>nmg of the eeasoa When the plants are three inches liigli, 
^ley are to be reduced in the drill to distances of two inches 
apart. Onions intended for picMmg should stand thickly, in 
■order to bring them early to maturity, as well as lo prevent 
their attaining too large a growth. By performing this oper- 
ation in damp, cloudy weather, the superSnous plants can be 
■set out in another bed. As soon as they again crowd each 
otiier, ihey must receive a second thinning, so as (0 stand 
about four or five inclies apait. Those which Rre pulled, can 
be carried to the kitelien, where tliey will bo gladly welcomed 
for their small size and agreeable flavor. We must assure the 
reader, that onions and weeds do not agree well when cuUi- 
valed together in the same bed. It is not necessary to stir the 
.ground deeply, nor to bring it ap around the plants ; either or 
■which would prevent the proper growth of the bulbs. Indeed, 
80 objectionable is the hoe after the onions have ontegot Eiirly 
^started, it is much the best plan to throw it af ide, aud make 
.use of the fingers in keeping the drills clean 

Should there be danger of the crop running too much to 
tlade, it may be advisable, in the latter part of July, to cliecb 
the growtli of the lops, and to throw the vigor of tlie roots 
into the development of (he bulbs. Tliis is very important 
with a late crop or in any case where tlicre appears to be an 
lOndue luxuriance. It is effected by bending over the stems 
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lit the liuiglit of one or two inches aLove tiie bulb?. It may 
bu done aiasl easily by means of a hue li.vaili;, di'nwa aver the 
(Irill^ from one end of the bed (o tlie otlier. 

Tlie ranturity of the crop will be indicated by tlie change 
of color in tlie stems. When Uie ouiona are drawn, they miut 
not be boused immadiately ; but, on the contrary, be exposed 
tu the sua fur several dayn, being turned frequently, until they 
become dry and hard. They may (hen be separated from the 
itwls and Cops, previous to being spread upmi the floor of a 
weli-veotilatud loft; or they can be alrung in ropes, to bu 
hung up until wanted for use, or carried fa market for sale. 
It will be necessary to examine them often during the winter, 
tn avoid kus by moisture, which causes decay, or by warmth, 
which promotes Tegetatirai. 

Where tbe cultivator deares larger onions than eon be ma- 
tured in a single season, under the course of culture above 
describeiH, he must take ap the bulbs at midsummer, to be 
planted in the following spring. The seed is to be sown f bicHy, 
and the young plants are to be kept free from weeds. By 
tlie middle of July, tlie bulbs will be about the siae of small 
cranberries, and are tlien Co be raised, dried, and stored in a 
dry, airy loft. In the na»t April, they shall be phinted in 
ground which baa been properly dug and manured, in drills 
one foot distant from each otlier. The beds should be well 
rolled, and the bulbs aro to be set merely on the surface, 
witliout being covered with earth. The subaequeut cultivatJou, 
^in the shape of weeding, storing, &c., — is idonCical wich that 
of the crop haiTcsted in the same year iu which sown. 

For aefd, — some of the best onions are to lie planted in 
early spring, upon a bed of light, rich soil, and in rows some 
eighteen inches apart each way. They sliould be inserted so 
deep tliat the crowns are barely covered. The flower-stalks 
will need support, lost tliey should be broken down by violent 
ivinds. As soon as the seed ripens, the lieods are fa bu gath- 
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eied, and laid on a olotli (o dry. Tlia seed is hest proserred 
in a cool, dry apartment. 

Use.— Onions aro known to afibrd considerable nonrish- 
ment. When boiled, thej Eeldom disagrca iritli the lieaithy 
stomadi, and, as a general tiling, may be (liouglit wliolcsoine. 
The French introduced onion soup as a restorative after any 
unueual fatigue. Sir John Sinclaic said, " It is a ivell known 
taat, that a Highlander with a few raw oniooa iu his pocket, jnd 
a crust of bread or bit of cake, can wort or travel to an almost 
jncrediblo extent fur two or three days together, without any 
dthar food." When eaten raw, they taint the breatli consider- 
nbly, but tlus difficulty may be partially overcome, by eating 
a few i-aw leaves of parsley directly after the onions. When 
roasted, they are Eometimes employed as a poultice for tii- 
lunrs. The expressed juice is given as an expectorant in 
coughs, and is rubbed on tlie skin to remove blotohes or the 
glil^ of insects. It wonid be a difficult matter to enumerate 
all the virtues which have been ascribed to this popular bulb. 
It b chiefly valuable in the Eunily garden, however, for culi- 
nary purposes. Boiling renders it much more wholesome, and 
depi'ives it, in a great degree, of its strong taste and smelL 
Used in the raw state, it ia not easily digested, and frequently 
remwns in the stomach for a day or twa When roasted or 
fried, it is guite as objectionable, and must be eaten sparingly, 
if at all. It is a great favorite for reasoning dishes, particu- 
larly witlithe French cook. 

To boil, — Peel the onions, and put them into boiling milk, 
or milk and water mixed. When tliey become tcLidiT, they 
ne to be taken from, the Are, salted, and served witli melted 
butler. Changing the water when they are about half-boiled, 
relieves theio of much of their strong flavor. 

Jb picMe. — Peel the onions, and boil them for ten minutes 
in milk and wafer. To one gallon of vinegar, put one half 
iiace, one quarter ounce of cloves, one 
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half ounce of alum, kigetlier with a small teiiciipiul of salt, 
Tlie Epiced rinugar ia to be Heated, and tunieJ, wlien scalding 
hot, upon the onions, after tliey liave been drained from the 
milk nnJ water. Covet them tight until they become cold. 

Onion, Sauce. — Take peeled onions, boil tiieni till quite 
leiiiier, and then press out the water which Uiey have absorbed. 
Chap tliem fine, add butter melted in luiik, and place the dish 
agiuQ upon the lixe. 

Oniom, (Potato).— See POTATO ONIOK. 

OsioN, (Tree).— Sm TREE OSIOIT. 

PARSLEY.— ^piMm petroselin-mi. 

Parsley ia a well known biennial, of hardy conalituyon, and 
» Dative of Sardinia. It is found growing wild in many differ-- 
ant climates. Aside from the eicetlent properties for which 
it ia esteemed in the culinary department, it makes a very or- 
namcnial appearance in the garden. There appear to be (iiree 
TarieUes,vii.; — the Goirimon, — the Curl-teavti, — and theffion- 
burgh. The first named is most generally culOvated, althongh 
tiie second is distinguished bj the superior beauty of its leaves. 
WiierB the plant is used for its seasoning qiialide^ alone, as ip 
soups and stews, it matters little which may be the particular 
Taiiety; bnt. for garnialiiug, the Gurlat-leaned ia preferable. 
The Samburgh is valued for ita root, which is tender and pal» 
table ; it is cuUivated and prepared for the table in the same 
way as the parsnip. 

CcLTcnK, — Planbi are obtained from seed, an ounce of 
which will sow about one and a h,ilf rods of ground. They 
Biay be raised in a bed by themselves, but they make a very 
pretty edging for tiie walks. In the first case, it will ba nec- 
essary to sow in drills one foot apart, rather before tlie mid- 
dle of spring;. The seed sliould be dropped moderately Ihick, 
19* 
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and covereiJ lo the depth of Jialf iui inch. It vegetates slowly, 
Boraetimcs not under t. month, and it would be s gimd plan U 
Bleep it for twelve hours, either in warm water, or in eulphui^ 
■water. This Eleeping, together with no oceasional application 
of water in dry times, will greatly expedite the process of 
(.'ermination. 

It is often foand, that where the plants are dilatory in 
showing thetnselves above ground, the weeds have opportu- 
nity to tnlie uodistiirbed pissession. No eBjit should be 
Bpared to prevent the settlement of these infriiJers, for ■whicli 
labor the gardener will derive much benefit from the tliumb 
and forefinger, tiat are able to worh in the drill where the 
hoe might oecaaion damage. The plants may be gathered as 
wanted for use, as booq as they arc two inches high ; at about 
which tjme, they ought to be thinned out to distances of six 
inches in the row. Whore they seem disposed to grow (oo 
rankly, it is advisable to cut them down, in order to secure tliB 
formation of new shoofs. If the cultivator wishes to raise 
none other than the OnrMleaved Tariety, he must he careM 
to eradicate eveiy root of tlie Cotnmon, or plain-leaved, aa 
quick as it appears in the bed. 

Parsley may be groivn for winter use, with very little 
trouble. The plants are in be cut down to the ground, in the 
first part of autumn, in order that new heads may grow before 
the approach of severe frost. Tliey will grow well under a 
covering of straw, litter or evergreen branches , or in a rough 
board box ; but a cold frame is better than any otlifr kind oi 
protection. In (his way, continued supplies of fresh [eaves 
can be obtained during extreme cold weather 

For !eed, — permit some of the largest and best looking 
plants to tlirow up ilower-stallts. They ought not fo bo closely 
crowded. The.seed should be well dried, bi-firi. anj attempt 
is made to thresh it. 

Ustt, — The aromatic leaves are thought highly of, for sea- 
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EOiiirg various Ji^lieg, in addition to tlieir vhIui! as a garniBh. 
A few, eaten raw. will remove the unpleasant taste and emell 
otooioiia. VT hen they connoi be oblained fresh tliroughout 
the year, n supply can be gathered in summer, dried before 
the fire, broten line by being rubbed betweeu tlie hands, and 
put in tight bottles. They have a high reputation in Hollaad 
for the cura of ths dropsy. Among othar curious properties 
ascribed to the plant, it is said tn poison birda who cat of it^ 
and soraeiimea to occasion epilepsy, 

FARSmr.—FasliiiiKa saliva. 

Acixirdio^r to Jobnson, tliu butanic name, Paati«/uia, is de- 
rived from the Latin word for a dibble, j)(«(!iiuin, in allusion 
to (lie long, tapering sliape of the root TItis is a very hardy 
biennial, of whicb the origitial is probably the common wild 
parsnip of aouthecn Europe. In its natural state, it is of raoall 
Bize, wuody aod poisonous. It baa been greatly improved by 
cultivatiou, and is at the present time much esteemed for 
culinary purposes, being foimd nutritious as well as whole- 
some. It is particularly valuable on account of its power of 
BtaJiding severe frost without injury, and continuing good for 
use until the latter part of spriag. The varietjes are not nu- 
merous, and the ffolloie-erauined is undoubtedly the best adapt- 
ed to the wants of tlie family gardener. 

CuLTDttE. — In regard to soil, .the parsnip has a preference 
tai one tliat is dry and mellow, rich and of considerable depth. 
A good sandy loam seems to be most suitable ; while only 
poor crops can be expected from a grave! or tenacious clay. 
Depth and fertility aie particularly necessary, because thereon 
depend the length and size of tlie roots. In the latter part of 
autumn, or the very commencement of spring, the ground se- 
lected for the bed should be spaded or trenched two spits 
deep ; and, if it be not sufBdenily rich, Bome well decomposed 
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manure ought to be dug in u'ith tlie lower spit, Sen-Weed, 
decayed forest leaves and bird's-dung, liave been liiglily tbg- 
oicimended as f«rti1i£er^ as being less liable to aSect the 
quality of the roots, Umn common stable dung- In spading, 
care is to be taken to break up all tlie clods or large lumpa at 
dirt, and to remove the liirgest stones. 

Sow in drills, twelve inches apart, in April or May, accord- 
ing to the forwardness of the season. One ounce of seed is 
sufficient for ratlier more tlian a rod of ground. Drop tha 
seed thinly, and cover it nearly ac m*h deep. In dry wtatlier, 
vegetation will be hastened by rolUng the surface of the bed, 
orby treading down the drills with the feet. When the plants 
have taken a good start, they are to be weeded and thinned 
out in tlie drills; bnt, it is not until they become firmly es- 
tablished, tliat they sliall receive their final thinning. To en- 
sure the formation of large roots, they ought to have plenty 
□f room, and stand not nearer togetlier than eix inches. It is 
a bad plan to crotrd vegetables like the cair^t and parsnip. 
ilstke frequent use of the hoe, as well to keep the ground Irea 
from weeds, as to prevent its becoming Itard or baked. 

Parsnips do not attain maturity until cold weather ia near 
at hand. They will be found fit for use as soon aa the leaves 
decay, b the month of October, but thdr sweetness and agree- 
able flavor are much improved by frost. This fact is so well 
understood, that many cultivators are accustomed to let the 
roots remain in tlie bed through the winter ; or, at least, to 
take up only a number sufficient for the wants of the family 
while the ground ia closed, and to harvest the balance of the 
crop in the spring. They ought to be dug very carefully, 
williout being cot or bruised by the spade any more Ihnn is 
unavoidable; and, fur preservalion, must be packed in layeis 
of sand, in a shed or cool cellar. 

For aeed.—Some of the best plants sliould be left in the 
bed where grown ; or elso set out m a border, some time during 
fee early partofapririg. They ought to ba in rows, about two 
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fuet apart each way. In qcBitinued dry weatlicr, it will ba 
fuund of aJvanlage to appljf water everj lliree or fuur daja. 
I^ay the SiiTi-er-licadd upon a clotli, and sufTur tUem ki gut 
fully dij. before you attempt to thresh out tlie seci 

Use.— Tlie parsnip haa toany valuable qunlities, which 
commend it lu both the brmer anil the gardener. ItisUiought 
highly of for feeding to domestic aoiinala. Hogs and bullocks 
are fattened upon it in a very short space of time, nod tlie flesh 
i.^ confiJered of superior flavor ; wliile in cows it produces an 
extraorAnary yield of milk, having a rich color, and atiovdiog 
butler of an excelleDt quaUty. Its character in tlie kitcbea ia 
well established. Although disliked by some persons on ac- 
count of lis peculiar sweetish taste, it is certainly wholesome, 
and proves very acceptable at that season of tliu year when 
in perfection, and when other vegetables are eo few in number. 
It excites appetite, and physicians think it whulejome for con-' 
valescents. It ia sometimes manulactured into ardcut spiiita, 
wine and marmalade ; while in Ireland, it is used with hops 
for brewing a kind of beer much liked by tlie pea^inntry. Tha 
seeds are occasionally employed in intermittent fevers. 

7b boiL-^Wafh and split the roots, lay them in a stew- 
pan with the flat sides down, and just cover tliem with boiiin«[ 
water, into which a little ealt has been tiiroivn. When they 
are quite tender, pare and butter them, and cairy immediately 
to (he table. Cold boiled parsnips are good, ivhi^u cut into 
tJiin slices, dipped into butter, anilfiicd brown. 

PEA.— Pijumsaiivion. 

The original locality of this hardy annual seenia to be un- 
known. It has been cultivated in India, Chin;i and Japan, 
for many cenLuries, ajid was introduced into tliis country at 
the time of its first setdement. It probably went t'l Great 
Britain frcm Italy. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the most 
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delkate varieties were brought from Holland, and Fuller ob- 
eervos tliat tliey were " fit dainties for ladies, tliey came bo &r, 
and cost bo dear." At the present day, the pea is very eiten- 
Gtvely diffused, and is well knowo as one of the most impor- 
tant cuUnarj plants. The varieties are nunierDus, differing in 
stature, productiveness, the color of the Jlowei's, and the iJme 
of ripeniog. We meotioa several of the choicest kinds, being 
Buch as we can recommend to tlie notice of tlie reader. Each 
one has some dktinguiehhig feature which makes it worthy of 
cultivation, jet no mora tlian four or five out of the list will 
be wanted in a small family garden. There h much deception 
practised in selling peas for seed, and the inexperienced pnr- 
cliaser will be very likely to discaver a great similarity in the 
character of Lis crops. One variety ia Eometimea known under 
two or three names. This should be a caution to the reader 
to buy of those persons only, who have a reputation to sust^ 
for honesty and fair dealing. 

We eDuraerate— the FrintHi A!bei1,—ibe Ctdo N«!li,— 
Landrelh's Extra Marly, —the Earl^ Frame, — the Early War- 
iriat, — Buliop'i Saarf, — the Clwrllon, — the Blut Imperial, — 
Wood/ones JfojTow,— the DumrfSwgar.—anAKmrjMi Oaarj 
and Wrinkled Marroma. If the reader desire a longer list, we 
must refer him tn some seedsman who raises new vurietiea foi 
sale. Tliose above mentJoued are all excellent fur the kitcheo. 
The Prince Albert is the earliest sort with which we are 
acquainted, and should be sown for the first crop. The others 
are arranged in nearly their order of coming to maturity. The 
Haarf Sugar peas are eaten with tlie pods, hke etiing-heam. 

CuLTtiHE. — The dwarf tinda are best pleased with a soil 
that ia light, dry, and moderately rich ; while those of a lofty 
growth need a lonni of gieatcr depth and feitiiiiy. Where it 
is ranlt, the cultivator will find himself repaid by a very Iueu- 
riant set of vines, but the crop will be small. Ihe application 
nf fresh dung; at the time of sowing, or shortly previous thereto. 
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is positively injurioua. OeiIj well decomposed manure or 
compost sliould be given at that season of Uie j ear ; and, aflcl 
all, it la decidedly the beat way, to Bfllaot audi ground as is ill 
good canditiim after a crop, having been eoriolied Bomeioontba 
previous. 

Fordug under glass is often resorted to, but (he mnjority 
of Ikmily garileaer^ are content with open air crops. To 
have green peas as early as possible in the season ia, of course, 
vetj desirable ; and there ia frequently found, among persona 
living in the aama neighborhood, a, good naturtd rivalry in ob- 
taining tlie quickest retuma. Many are in the habit of raising 
early plants on a gentle holrbed, or even in a simple cold 
frame, to be Iraujlerred l« the open ground as soon aa it can 
be dona with safety. The peas are sown in long, narrow boxes, 
formed of two boards put together in the ahape of tlie letter 
T. The germs will be speedily roused into action under tbe 
glass, and, aa the season advances, they must bo gradnally 
hardened, that they may not suffer injury from being trans- 
planted. By taking off one end of the box, tbe eartb, toge- 
ther with the young plants, can be easily pushed into the drill 
prepared for then- rsoeptJon. If done carefully, the roots will 
not experience tlie least inconvenience from (be change. Tliia 
^mple process will hasten the crop many days. 

The first sowing in the open air, should ba in March, as 
soon as the frost leaves the ground, and there is a prospect of 
continued pleasant weather. Successive plantations can be 
roade every fortnight or three weeks thereafter, until the 
middle ot August, but the beat of summer is so unfavorable to 
the young vines that the sowings are oft«n iuieriupted at Hie 
end of May, and resumed aomewiiere about the beginning of 
August By doing this, the table can be kept supplied fur 
several months together. 

The earliest sowinga in the open air should ba in the 
warmest part of tlie garden, in beds baying the full benefit ot 
the sun's rayp, Ijut, at the same time, sheltered from cold wmdf 
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whicTi might retard vegetation. The border on the east (ir 
touth siJe of a fenced ia an excellent eitxiation. Sow moder 
ftt^lytliiek — any from an inchandabalf totwoinoliea aaund«r, 
— in drilla, wlilch are four feet apart for the dwsrf varieties, 
and five or eix feet apart for the other kinds. With some of 
tliB dwarfs the dislance might he even less; the Bhiiop'i 
Daarf, for instance, can be grown in drill? not more than two 
feet asunder. But a free t^rculation of air is so oEsential to the 
vigor of tlio plants, tliat we are always willing to allow them 
more room tlian they actually require, -and to occupy the in- 
ttTvening spaces with cauliflower, cabbage, lettuce, and sncb 
other vegetables as will be benefited by their shade. 

It is usual to make two rows in eaoli drill, nine inches from 
each other, and about two inches deep; because then less 
ground is required for tiie plantation, while the cost of setting 
brush will be diminished one half. One quart of seed will 
plant from forty to eighty yards of row, and when the soil ia 
dry, tlie seed ought to be soaked in warm wafer at least twen- 
ij-four hours before the time of sowing. Wlien tlie weather 
hewanes very warm, if water be poured into the lowa before 
they are covered, the time requu-ed foi- tbc germination of the 
seed will be ounsiderably shortened. The extent vf the vaK- 
ous sowings may, perhaps, he determined with tolerable accu- 
racy from the experiroenia of Bradley, who ascertained (liat, 
on an average, three rods of land, cootiuning eighteen double 
rows, yielded iMrty-siK quarts of shelled peae. 

Ia early spring, shouhi any injury from severe cold weather 
be apprehended, the sowings might be protected by tliln layers 
of straw, litter, or evergreen brush. When the plants are two 
indies high, tlie eoil should be thorooghly loosened by tlie hoe, 
and a little drawn up against the stems for their support 
This must be repeated once or twice previous to the time of 
" brushing," with care lo destroy every upslaii weed. As soon 
«a tlie plants show tlieir tendrils, or when about nine Inches in 
height, " brushing" should be performed. Oaideners generally 
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malte u?u of cedar tnps, trimrcin^s of npplo frees, yr Bome 
oUier refoas etaS witli small twigs, for tha support of the ten- 
drib, ebarpened at tlie lower end, and between four and seven 
feet liigh— according to the variety cultivated. They are to 
be flriuly iusertud between the rowg, and sufficiently close to- 
gether to siisli^n all the vjnoe. It is a mucli neater plan, io 
strelcli twice on each side of the drill, tying it to stakes that 
stand Eome slit or eight feet asunder, by which means, tlie 
vines will be kept upright, wiihout the aesistaoca of the un- 
sightly brush. The Sishop't Daarf does not- require staking. 

When the plants of fhe early and late sowings are iti hlos- 
Bom, and the flowers on tlie lower part of the stalks begin to 
fade, it is a good practice to stop Uie growth of tlie leading 
shoots, by pindiing off fhe terminal buds. By duing this, the 
strength of the roots is spent wholly upon the development of 
tlie pods, thus liastening the maturity of the crop. In time of 
drought, and in certaiu situations, even during ordinary dr3' 
weather, water may be applied with marked advantage, by 
pouring it between the rows. We have saved entire piaufa- 
tioDs, with a few minutes' labor at evening, after fhe vines, in 
consequence of, the heat and want of moisture, had turned 
yellow for several inches above the ground. When arlificially 
watered, they eontinue in a vigorous state, resisting disease 
and beting ahundaotly, while leas favored vegetables are al- 
most burned up. It is said,tliBt if the pods be gathered rpg- 
ularly as they become fit for use, with care not to injure fhe 
stems, the produce will be larger and continued for a greater 
length of time. 

The pea-bug is a small brown insect, which derives its 
name from ils habits of preying on this vegetable. The egg 
iadeposited by the parent fly in the soft pod, and the minute 
ma^ot works his way into the very heart of the pen, there to 
perfect its growth. Hence Dr. Hanis observes, that few per- 
Boos in eaUng a plateful of green pea,«, " are awnre how many 
insects they unconsciously swallow." The beetle emerges from 
'23 
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ils liiJiiig place, near llie time for planting in the fallowing 
spring. Tht germ is Beldom injured, but the vegetable is t«i- 
dered unfit for winter use. We wouU advise soaking llie 
seed ui boiljug water for about a minute, and tlicn rolling it in 
asliea or plaster, whereby tlie bug will be destroyed, and Hie 
gemi roused at once into action. Care ruuat be taken, lio\FeTer, 
to prevent the dealruction of the seed as well aa of the bog. 
Witll the CTtyp intended fur drying, it is advisable to plant late, 
nfwr the time for the parent fly to deposit its eggs laspaseed. 
A disease called the "taiidew," is caused by the ivantof moi»- 

Fvr seed, — save none but the best plants. Kew and im- 
proved kinds have been thus obtained,Bnd what has been dona 
once can be done again. Even if you cause no improvement 
in the vniiety, you will prevent its degenei'ating. The pods 
should be gathered when dry, and, Jtftjjr being kept several 
days in a cool place, for all surplus moisture to escape, are to 
be shelled, and stowed away in paper bags or boses. 

Use. — Tlie anxiety manifested by gardeners in the oeigh- 
burbood of cities to raise the first crops for market, is indic- 
ative of the general regard in which the vegetable is held. 
Iq the green state, peas are light and wholesome, and oa ac- 
count of their earliness, form a grateful addition to the dioner- 
table. They can be easily preserved for winter use by drying 
them OD cloths in the iJiade, and keeping them from mildew ; 
by soaking fbem a few hours in water, they will be aa good as 
though freshly picked. When ripe, they are used in puddings 
and 80U]» ; and are considered nutritious, although mifit for 
very delicate stomaohe. They have, moreover, an a^ieultural 
importance, being known to be one of the best kujds of pro- 
vender for cattle and poultry. 

To bolt. — Green peas should be freshly gathered, and not 
shelled until a few minutes before the time of cooking. Wash 
them clean, and then put ibem into boiling water, with uda- 
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Ttttu? in llie pioportion of one quarter of a tea-ipiKirifiil to oiio 
half peck of peua. When tJiey are teiiJer, take thum up by 
meaaa ol a skimmer, put a peeo of butter iu tliti disli, and 
sprinkle on a tittlo ealt. 

Pea Soup, — Stew one pint of green peas in a pint of water, 
with an ounce of butter, a few leaves of lettuce, onions, pep- 
per and salt, till tbey bocoine soft, wheii yciu are to add more 
water, and Blew until they are quit* lender. If Ihe peas hava 
been dried, tlie; sliould be soaked for twelve hours' in a warm 
place, boiled for an hour, drained, put in fresh water, to- 
getlier wilh a piece of salt pork, and fiu-tlier boiled till tliey 



PEPPER,— Capsicum. 

Capsicum iy the name given ta several species of plants 
found in South America, as well as in the East and West In- 
dies. Though numerous, they all agree in their pungent prop- 
erties, and are easily distinguished by tlieir red or yellow 
pods, which contain nianj small, £at seeds. 

CiTLiCBE. — The best soil is one that is rich, mellow, dry 
and in a warm situalion. One ounce of seed will yield be- 
tween Iwo and three thousand plants. The earliest soiving 
can be made in March, upim a gentle hot-bed ; or delayed 
until the first part of May, b a slwllered border. Cover the 
wed near lialf an inch deep When the plants are two inches 
Ligli, they shall be removed to their final location, to be set 
in rows two feet apart eadi way ITntil they become estab- 
lished, protect tiiem from the noonday sun ; and occasionally, 
during all dry weather, give them gentle sprinklings of water 
Keep Ihe soil open and clean. 

Por seed, — planta bearing the moat forward and best- 
shaped fruit must be selected. Wlien flie puds are ripe, they 
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BIG U> be liiing up to dry in a waim roum, where tliey can ba 
kept thiougli llie winter. 

Use. — III hot climates, the fruil of these pliints Is much 
iieed for cuUsoiy purposes, beiiiij eaten in Urge qunntilies 
witli botli animal and vegetable food, and mked, in different 
propurtioii^, with almost every kind of sauce. In family gar- 
dens of thb country, it is generally cultivated fur pickling, and 
should be gathered before it ripens. For the manufacture of 
Ciyenne pepper, it is dried in the sun, and then giound. In 
nddiliob to the value of Cayenne for seasoning dishes, it has 
some medicinal virtue^ and is often rubbed upon meats to 
preserve them from insects. 

Pbmbbmint.— See MINT. 
POTATO.— iWanum tuberosum. 
Sir Joseph Banks thought, that tiiia well known vegetable 
tvas originally brought to Spain ftoin the mountainous dis- 
tricta of South America, where it may yet be found growing 
in a wild state. Its history is involved in some obscurity, in 
consequence of its being frequently confounded with the sweet 
potato, from which root it seems to have derived its name. 
It was carried to England in 16S6. from Sir Walter Baleigh's 
colony of Virginia, and was first cultivated upon his estate at 
Youghall, in Ireland. Clusius, a European writer, mentions 
it ahout the year 1688. Its character was then by no meana 
settled, and for a long time the tubers were treated as fruit, 
bein^ eaten with sugar, or baked in pies with wine and apicea. 
They were purchased as a great delicacy for the table of 
Queen Anne, at the cost of two shillings per pound. So much 
opposilJon was manifested to its culture, that its inlioductioD 
into many parts of the Eastern continent is of comparatively 
recent date. Thus, some writers did not hesitat« to callit fit 
tor swine nloup, while even the celebrated Evelyn, at the 
very close of the seventeenth century, advised that it ba 
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planfed Li Ihe worat liinJ. Olhcrs biisud llieir objections on 
religious groundi, saying that wliat ia " not mentioned in the 
Bible" cannot be fit for the food of raao. It did not roneli 
Switzerland until 1720, and tlie Freucli were bo much preju- 
diced against it, tbat its cultivation did not become general 
Tunong lliem until during a time of scarcity in t}ie Revolution. 
Nor did tUe peasantry of Italy reoeiva it into favor, until their 
cupidity bad been excited by tlia rewards wliich govemmeDt 
offered to those who cultivated it most suceeasfuUy ; it is true, 
that they were aftenvardB so well convinced of its value during 
a severe fammo, tbat they proudly refused to take the pre- 
miums to wbich tliej liad become entitled. But this diversity 
of opinion has long since passed away, and the potato h con- 
eidered one of our most important field and o"irden crops 

In consequence of the £ic lity w th wh eh t p pagit d 
by seed, as well as of tb d ti t haracl wbi h t 
quirea from a change of 1, lun t a d n m f t 

varieties aie very numer — b g d *ie nilar n f rm p 
pearauce, «ze, quality forthktln, dpodt ess 
Every section bits its Bivo t so t wL h tl mip 
deteriorate by removal 1 tl d t. Tl th f 

finned Iri^li potato loses its al bl pr perti i, wh t ans 
planted to this coira'ry ; an i a k nd th t is hi«! ly t m d 
in one part of our broad U on, 1 1 th d rat 

another quarter. ProjudiLe has undoubtedly something to 
do in this matter, but it chiefly results from certain natural 
causes, which might easily be explained. It will be seen, 
therefore, tliat we can only enumerate the principal varietie.i, 
and leave the consideration of tlieir reapeclive merits witli 
the render : these are — Fox's Seedlinff, — the Early Kidnei/,— 
tlie Jfercer, —ilie Pink Eyes, — the Fozite, — the Liverpool 
Blues, — and the Blue Jackets. We beheve the shove to be 
the very best in genera! cultivation; stJU, for the reasons just 
named, there may be other kinds equally good, and peihniH 
much better than some inaluded in th« list. 
29* 
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New varletiL's are obtained fiom seed. Willi llip gardecier 
who has time to epai'e, such experiments are very iutereBting, 
to say naUiing at theit acCiml importance in prixludng esti- 
mable kinds fur cuUiva^on. Tlie apples eliould be gathered 
when ripe, imd tlie ai-eds washed (herefrom, dried in a vtarax 
window, and put away in paper bi^s. By the firet of May 
fullowic^, the seeds are to be eowa in drills, one third of an 
inch deep, and ten inches apart, upon a bed of fine, mellow 
eartli. Tlie plants, when tliree inches high, are to be thinned 
out to dislances of eight inches in tlie drill, and those taken 
up in cloudy wealher, can be set out in another bei Culti- 
vate carefully through the summer, — destroying weeds, and 
occasionoEy bringing a littlo Boil around the slcms. In au- 
tumn, at the time tlie vines wither, gather Uie small tubers, 
and keep them in eeparate paper bags; to be planted the 
next season, at such distances apart as will prevent any in- 
tormlxture or eonfuaon of sorts. When the crop ripens, such 
tubera as appear desirable for extraordinary f ize, fla.vor, early 
season of maturity, <w productireness, may be reserved for 
tlie fiillowing: spring; while all others are tlirown to the pigs. 

COLToaE,— Potatoes are rtused in nearly every kind of 
soil, although experience has shown the superiority of a, light 
loam over all others. For the want of a little forethought in 
the Eeleofion of the ground, farmers often find the crop small, 
or, if large, of very poor quality. We think it generally un- 
derstood, (hat a fresh loam which is light, moderately rich, 
and somewhat moist, is better than one of a wot, hard, or 
tenacious cbaiacter. Unless it be quite loose and friable, it is 
always the best plan to dig it deeply in autumn, letting it lie 
in ridges to court ttie action of frost in winter, and levelling it 
in the spring. In regai'd to manures, unfermcnted barn-yard 
dung is by many considered objectionable, on account of a real, 
or fiincied, oupleasant taste wliich it communicates to the tu- 
bers ; and, for Uiia reason, if it be necessarily used, it should 
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be spread over (he whole aurfiice and duf; under, rather ihan 
put in close contact wilJi the seed. Lime or gjp.ium, ashe^, 
bone-dust, cliarcoai, etc, make oncellent additions tu the soil, 
reoileriog it fertile without causing ranlmess. 

To avoid disappointment and delay, the seed should bo 
got in readiness some days before the time of planting. At 
tliis sfage of our inquiry, we find another of those important 
questions which can never be put to rest, Viz. : " Shall the po- 
tatoes be planted Tvholc, or after being cut up into setsf' 
Each metboil has its advocates, and the respective advantages 
of each have been again and again aseeriained by actual exper- 
iment, but vith results as variable as tlie morements of the 
weathercock. From personal observation, we thinlt that if 
the tuber bo of a medium size, it may be planted whole, or if 
large, cut into four five or six pieces. At least two buds, 
or eyes, should be retained in every set The point of 
the potato is found to come to maturity about a 'fortnight ear- 
lier than the root eniJ, — a fact which may, with propriety, be 
noted for tlie first crops. When the eetn ere cut, they ought to 
be laid on a floor (o dry, for about a week previous to the date 
of planting. Sprinkhiig them with water, and covering with 
a thin layer of mold, so aa to sprgut tlie buds, is attended with 
not a little trouble and considerable danger of injury to Ihe 
young shoots. 

Lay the ground out into drills, about two feet apart, and 
ffiglit inches deep. In the bottom of each, spread three iuclies 
of manure, over which is to tie thrown a Uttte loose earth for 
the reception of the sets. Put them eight or ten inches apart, 
and with the eyes upperraosi When one drill is planted, fill 
it up with three or four inches of mold, and proceed to the 
nest one. For the general crop, the time of planting will be 
Bomewhere near the middle of April, alt^u^b a good yield ia 
fi'cquently obtuined from seed planted a month earlier in the 
ieason. Forcing is often resorted to, in order to secure a quick 
return. Our general directiot>4 in the articW headed " Foao- 
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INU Vebetation," are quite sufScienf. Tlie hoUjed need not 
be very large, but it should hare sixfeco or eigliteen incliea of 
good soil upoD the top, so as to afford plenty of room for tlie 
formation of roots. 

Wlieti the young rlnee appear a'bove the ground, tho dnlius 
of aftei'-cultuie eoromeiice. The aoil should bo fhorougUlj 
loo£C[ied b; the hoe, as well to admit light and air, ns to check 
the further progress of weeds. A little mold is fi'om time to 
ijmetobe drawn around the stems far tbeir support, imd for the. 
benefit of the roots— both to prevent tlieir pushing Uiemselves 
through the surface, and i« guard them against excesMTe 
moisture. Care must be taken not to make bo large a ridge, 
as to oceo^on harm rather thai) good ; the proper height is de- 
pendent upon sucb circumstances as climate, season, soil, and 
the variety cultivated. For a potato patch no part of the 
treatment is more essential, than the systematic and thorougli 
use ot the hoe; but it must not be contjnued after the bloasocis 
have set, because it will then encourage a new growth of 
fibres, which, without being able to arrive at maturity, rob th« 
first growth of tiie nourishment that is necessary to their per- 
fection. After that period, the gardener will b« obliged to 
make use of his fingers, in cxtriicting such weeds as persist in 
showing themselves among the drills. Botanists and practical 
cultivators hare decided, tliat the crop is much benefited by 
picking off ihe blossom buds before they are ready to open. 
Whether the trouble will be counterbalanced by tlio increased 
produce, can be decided by individual eiperinient. 

'riie time when the potatoes are fully ripened, will be indicat- 
ed by the decay of the vines. Tliey are, however, taken up long 
before this, and exposed for sale under the tempting name of 
" new potatoes." We do not hesitate to condemn the practice, 
believing that these wnlnut-sixed tubers are almost ai desti- 
tute of nomishment. if nut quite as unwholesome, as unripe 
cherries or apples. But, it is true that they are fit for use 
«Hi3etime previous to the withering of tlie stems, and can ba 
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dug 03 waiiieJ. We objtct only to taking tlitni u|) before 
they are fcaicelj half gioirn. The main part of llie Ciop iit 
tended for sloring, ouglit not tti be barvested until vegetilion 

In a. large plantation, the drills are often opened by (be 
plough, whicli is a cheap and expeditious way ; in a garden nt 
(liat B«u=on, the team will be liable to do injury, and recourse 
must be had to the hoe, fork, ov long-luindlud shuveL The 
latter is a very effcolive implement fur the labnr, particularly 
in thehnnilsnfanbiHiiiEt Hibernian. Tlie roots \irill be injured 
by the heatof tlie sun, and, if not dug in cloudy weather, sliould 
be thrown into small heaps covered with a few of (lie dead 
Tinea, for the escape of the Burplus moisture. Handle them 
Ciirefully.so as not to bruise ov injure them any more than can- 
not be avoided. They are generally stored in tlie cellar, in 
large bins, or common flour barralB,— a little straw being thrown 
upon tbe top, tn prevent exposure to the air. At other times, 
(hey are piled in a pyramidal or conical heap, in some unoccU' 
pied part of the garden. The heap ought to be m a dry spot, 
(halclied with straw, with ten inches of dirt upon (he outside, 
made smooth so as to shed Hie rain, and encircled by a tiencli 
to conduct away the water. Such as are kept in tlie cellar 
must be frequently examined, for the purpose of picking out 
decayed ones, and preventing the growth of sprouts— which 
would mjure theu- quahty, bolt for use on (he table and 
planting as seed. 

Tlie disease called the " curl," although long known, seems 
BO far to have bafQed investigation. Some expenments made 
in Great Britam indicated, tliat gathering the tubers for seed 
before tJiey becotiie fully ripe, adds greatly to the amount and 
certainty of the crop. We have yet said nothing in regard to 
the " rot," which has prevailed so extenavely for'a few years 
past, and sliiiwed itself, last season, in places where it liad not 
before been known. It is a matter of so much importanre to the 
gardener, that to pass over it without comment, might sell be 
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deemed inexpiisnble in the tiuthor of a work like Ihig. And 
60, a few -words m relation to it maj be espected from us, even 
though we have notliing new to adrnnce. The failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland and other parts of Europe, for severa! 
years in Biiccessioii, and the consequent Buffering among tlie 
poorer classes, are (acta still fresli in OQr minds, and which, 
indeed, cannot easily be forgotten. The disease has b«en 
scarcely less fatal in our own country, although attended with 
less melanclioly results. The attention of the most eminent 
scientific men haa been drawn to the subject, and stiQ, little or 
Bofhing of value has thus far been elidted. We are, probably, 
as ignorant as ever of the cause of the disease, and we, cer- 
iajnlj, have not jet found a reraedy. This little hook would 
hardly conlain all the alleged proTentires, that have been 
brought forward in our agricultural journals, and a small num- 
ber of which we ourselves have tested, with results varying 
from season, temperature, soil, exposure and manure. If wa 
have any opinion of our own, it iS briefly this — to plant upon 
new and long-uncultivaled ground, with soch fertilizers as lime, 
ashes, charcoal, and salt, instead of stable-dung, and especially 
that which is unfenuenlcd Thesubjecthasbeenagain revived, 
and is open for the exercise of learning and sagacity ; but we 
much fear, that tlie great moving cause of the coHfagion will 
prove as mysteriouB, as the prmciple of " the pestilence lliat 
walketh in darkness." 

TTsE. — The discovery of tlie potato plant has been of mere 
benefit to mankind than the discovery of gunpowder, lire 
one destroys, while the otlier feeds, — having, it is said, added 
millions (o the population of Europe, and rendered unknown, 
until within a few years, those famines that were so frequent 
and so distressing. If we search the whole round of the vege- 
table kingdom, we find no member more genejully valuable, 
as well as more extensively cultivated. The roots, wiien of a 
([ood quality and well cooked, are wholesome and nutritious. 
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(bnniiig a sUple nrtjcle of fuoil, of irhidi the appetite never 
lires. Witli tlie poor they are one of the greatest blessing;^ of 
tbe enil, being " flour without a mill, and bread wttbauC an 
oven." Milled in certain propoctiom wilh wheat fluur, they 
laalic a most excellent lataily bread; wiien ground into flour, 
they are used by confectioners; and they are manufactured 
into starcli, tapioca, yeast, alcohol, and sugar. Tlie atalk can 
be couTerCed into po^^li, and a. sort of 3i.x; and tho aj^les 
field Wne^ar ; wliile soap can be extracted from tlic tubeiclus. 
IrUk mode of boiling. — Wash Uie potatoes clean, but do 
not pare them ; then put them into hot water, and boil Uiem 
until a fork can be reailily inserted. Dash in a pint of told 
irater, and in tiro minutes aflBr\vard, pour off tlie whole. Soil 
sot UiB pot, wlllv the lid half drawn, either over the fire, or 
near it, for the steam to evaporate ; when llio potatoes may bo 
peeled, and carried to the table in an uncovered dish. If they 
be of a good kind, this mode of cooking will render them sweeE^ 
dry and meaty, very difterent from the water-soaked lumps 

To roosi.— Select potatoea of a nearly equal eiie, that tliey 
may aU occupy about the sniua length of time in cooking. 
After tbey are washed clean, put them In a, tin pan, and bake 
in a stove or oren. Send them to tlie table unskinned . 

Poiata Bread. — Boil the potatoes very soft, when they are 
to be peeled and caashed as fine as possible. They are then 
to be mixed with tivo thirds llieu- weight of flour, aud made 
into douglivitli lukewarm water. Add a little salt and butter, 
and work in the yeast, together with flour sufficient to stiffen 
the dough. It rises quicker than coiiuuan bread, and is more 
eccHiomical, and contmues fresh fbr a longer time. It should 
be baked as soon as risen, for it will, otherwise, turn sour in tlia 
course of a few hours. 

POTATO ONION.— ^(((^n. h.ieroium. 

Not unfreqnenUy called the under-ground onion, in conno 
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quence of its praJudnt; clustera of offsets fiom tlie roots. 
I'lant in Slarcli or April, — thn bulbs being ten JQches from 
eiich other, in raws one foot apart, and haf iog tlietr crowns one 
inch below the surface. The soil should be moderately ricb, 
and, fyr convenience of cultivation, liud into bedii four iixt 
wide. Make good use of the hoe thi'ougbout the summer, and 
occaaonally draw a little earth around the stems. Tliis prac- 
tice 3f " eartbing," as it is called, is generally followed. a!tliough 
ooiijemned by many eminent autliorities. The crop will be 
matured somi^time during (ho month of Au<:ust, and is lobe 
tiarrested like tlie commoo onion. 

Potato (SwEirrj.^See SWEET POTATO. 

PUMfKIK.— Ciicurtila pepo. 

We believe that the pumpkin is a native of India. It is one 
nf the nine species of the gourd, or squash, fiimily. The baiacii- 
eal term Ctiarlnla is derived from the resemblance wbich 
gome of the ?pedej bear to certain vessels used by tlie chemist. 
This one is readily distinguished by Oie round shape of its 
fhut, and is sometimes known under the name of Fompion. 
For families tlie best varieties are, undoubtedly, — the Ca- 
ikaio, — and tlie Valparaiso. Some other kinds attain such an 
eriraordinary size, that they are better suited for taking premi- 
imts at Bgncultural shows, than for use in the kitchen. 

Cut.TUEE. — This vine ought not to bo cultivated in the 
garden, where it will occupy mucli room that might be devoted 
to more proGtable crops, and where it will, moreover, do great 
Injury by hybridizing with the choicest melons and cucum- 
bers ; — unless the gardener have no other ground at his dis- 
posaL It is generally planted by the farmer, in the hills 
with Indian com, and allowed to take care of it'ielf. But, it 
b known to be most successful when grown m an open space, 
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like the Melon ;--iha gi'0\ind being properlj mannred, tUi 
wed sown in hills some eiglit feet apart each waj, and the 
vinea protected frorfl the attacks of insects. 

Use. — The pumpkin has a well-earned reputation. lo 
Europe, it 19 used in soups, or whan boiled like potatoes, or as 
a kind of baked preserve. In this counby, Mhere it is annu- 
ally raised in immense qianlitiea, it is considered very excel- 
lent food for cattle, and, in the hands of the skilful housewife, 
it makes a pie that is inferior to no other. It con be preserved 
throughagrealport of the winter, upon a shelf in a cool cellar, 
where the lemperature is uniform and not below the freezing 
point. When discovered to he decaying, it may be cut up in 
strips, and dried near a fire; the dry strips to be stewed, 
when wanted for making pies. Or, it may be stewed, sweet- 
ened with sugar, and seasoned with ginger, and put in a jar to 
be kept in a cool place ; when to be made into pies, the re- 
quired quantity to be taken out, and put with milk and eggs. 

Fkmpkin Pie. — A pumpkin is to bo halved, freed from the 
seeds, washed clean, and cut into small pieces, Tliese are 
to be sieved gently nntil soft, then drained, and strained 
through a sieve. To one qtnat of the pulp, add three pints 
of cream or milk, six beaten eggs, together with sugar, mace, 
nutmeg and ginger to the taste. When the ingredients are 
well mixed, pour tliem upon pie plates having a bottom crust, 
and bake fiir foiiy minutes in a liot oven. 

QUINCE.— Cyfon'O vtdgaris. 

"Quincefi," says Columella, "yield not only pleasure, but 
health." The tree derived its botanical name Cgdonia, from the 
raty of Ojdon, in Crete, where it appears to have first attracted 
BOtice. It is, however, found growing in a wild slate in western 
Asia, as well as In the southern and eastern parts of Eiitopo. 
The tree is of hardy habit, about twelve feet high, and of a 
21 
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BprcfiJitig. iiingiilar growth. The flowen are Teiy oniamental, 
■wliile iiothiny can be prettier than the ripa golden fruit in au- 
tumn. It is largelj cultivatEd for market, and, under skilful 
mana^mcat, yields a good profit. It occupies considerable 
room, and theroota are apt to do injury to such vegetables as 
may be in tlie immediate neigliborhood ; for wliicb reasons, it 
is better adapted to the orchard tlian to the kitchen garden. 
We Eometimea see it in the lawn arannd a house, whcra its 
richly laden branches of newel's or fruit have always b fine 
effect The chief vailedes are— the AppU-sliaped, — the Fear- 
ihap«d,—BaA the Fm-tugal ; of which three, tlio first is moat 
popular, although in flavor it is inferior to tlie last. 

CntTCKE.— Propagation is effected by seeds, cuttings and 
layers. But, as the character of Ihe sceilthig;s is uncertain, the 
last two methods are usually preferred. The cuttings are to 
be taken from joung wood in early spring, ench being twelve 
incbes long, and planted in a moist, sbady situation, with about 
ifoe half its lengtli below the surface. By givuig a little 
water occasionally in dry weather, and keeping tlia si.i! light, 
the formation of roots will be encouraged, so tliat ihe plants 
will probably be fit for removal in the ensuing autumn. To 
propagate by layers, the shoots must be bent down mto the 
ground, early m spring, and can be Eeparated from the parent 
stock early in the first or second autunm thorearier, as may be 



The trees should be set about ten feet dist.int from each 
oilier, and in that portion of the garden where tliey will Oi^ 
casion the least injury. An idea seems to have become genu- 
ra!, that currants, gooseberries and quinces, will be satisfied 
with a pom* soil, and fiourieb without any special care or a^ 
tentiou on the part ot the cultivator. By the present method, 
thfi quince bushes are almost wholly neglected, and permitted 
to attain a rough, scrubby growth, that produces only a small, 
^aeased ci-op. But, our olraervation lias long since satisfied 
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ns, tliat no occupant of the garden or orchard can be more im- 
proved by systematic and thorough cultivation, than the one 
now under notice. In the first place, the soil selected fur n 
jJantation should be of the very bast description — rich, deep 
and mellow. — be kept in good tilth through the summer, and 
euriched with a top-dressing of dnng oi compost in the au- 
tunm. Instead of having a thick dump of suckers, but thi'ee 
or four miun stems should be allowed ; while Uie only pruning 
necesaarj. Is to remove the old wood, and such branches as in- 
terfere with one anolher. Under this treatmenf, the trees 
will be rigorous in their growth, and the crop will prove all 
that could be desired. 

Use. — The fruit in its raw stale is said io be good for tlie 
asthma, spitting of blood, dropsy and some other complaints ; 
but its principal value is for making preserves, sauces, marma- 
lades, jelly, wine, etc. It is also used wiih other kinds of 
fruit, for the sake of the agreeable flavor which it communi- 
cates to them. One pound of sugar mixed with one quart of 
quince Juice makes a veiy excellent wine, that is thought \o 
have performed many wonderful cures in cases of the asthma. 

To preserve.— Para (lie quinces, and cut them in halves or 
quarters, — at the same time taking out the cores. To every 
five pounds of tlie prepared frujt, add three pounds of sugar 
and one half pint of water. Put the whole upon the fire, 
where they are to simmer gently for three hours, the cover 
being kept upon the vessel to prevent the escape of steam. 
"When the quinces are fully cooked, put them into a stone pot, 
which is to be kept in a cool, dry place. If the syrup fer- 
ments, draw it oS, and return it while hot 

Anoiher Seccipt, — When the quinces are very ripe, pare 
and cut them in slices, or rings, an inch thick. Eemove fhfr 
cores carefully. To each pound of fruit, allow one pound oi 
■fine white sugar, which is to be dissolved in one half pint of 
cold water After th* fruit has soaked in this syrup Jbr ten 
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or twelve houra, put tlie whole into a preserving ketlle. and 
let iliem buil gently, until a. broom epliiitpr will go easily 
through the pieces, when they may ba taken from the fire. 
In the course of a week, draw off Uie syrup, and bi>il it dowa 
so that there will be just enough to cover the quinces. 

Qumce Jelly. — Halve and core the Iruil, whieh is to be 
boiled very soft, and Iheo drained through a flannel bag y/ilXx- 
out squeezing. Add to every pint of tlie liquor, one pound of 
■white sugar. Clarify by putting in the whites of e^s. When 
the liquor becomes clear, boll It over a moderate Hre until a 
thick jelly la formed. Put the jelly in glasses, and cover them 
light. The pulp remaining in Ihe bag can be made Into 

Quince Marmalade, — Wash and quarter tlie quincea, with- 
out paring them, uid stew them over a moderate fire. When 
they become soft, rub Ihcm through a sieve, and add brown 
sugar at the rate of " pound for pound." Then let the whole 
stew slowly, being etjtted so as to prevent buming to the ket- 
tle. In about an honr, take out a httle upon a ^poon, anil if it 
can be cut smooth on becoming cold, it is Bufliciently cooked. 
Keep in jar> or gliisses. 

RADISH,— ,Kff;j/.im«t soKimi. 

Tliis valuable plant came originally from China and Persia, 
but has been cultivated In Europe for time immemorial. It is 
an annual, having a stem about two feet high, which bears 
purplish wliite flowers. Formerly the leayes were boiled and 
atewed, and at tlie present day they are used wilh talad herbs ; 
but the plant Is chiefly esteemed fonts root, which, containing 
little besides water, woody fibi-e, and acrid matter, cannot bo 
very nutritive, alihotigh perhaps good as a stlmulanL Tlie best 
■varieties for general culture, are— the iiij-^j/ Short-top Scarlet 
—the Early Salmon,— i]\e Long Wldle A'ap/es,— the WMU 
Spanish,— i.]ni Black S/ianw^,— together with the Red, White, 
and Yelloa Turnip-rooted. 
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CuLTUKE-^The early crops will require artifi<^inllieat. We 
have previously given general directions fur tlie nianagemeut 
of fritmcs. and must refer the reader tliereto. TIih best kinda 
of radish for cnltiire under glasa, are tlie Early Short-top 
Scarlet, and the Early SaBium, ITie bed of dung need not be 
large, beraiise no great degree of warmth is nricessary. The 
mold should be rich and light, about ten iuchea deep. As 
soon as it becomes warm, eow the seed rather thickly upon 
the Burfuce, and cover with an additional half inch of mold. 
The plants ought to stand about tno incites apart, and be 
freely supplied with aJr, although protected by mais during 
cold nights. "Wat«r must he occasionally given ui moderate 
quantities. In the want of a regular hot-bed frame, a common 
bos, set upon the dung, to be covered with loose boards when- 
ever the weather is cool, answers a very good purpose. Should 
the gardener be so unfortunate as to be without manure 
which )ie can spare for n bed, he may hasten the maturity of 
fiie plants in no small degree, by the simple shelter of a close 
frame or box. Air must be freely admitted in all pleai^aut 
days. Early riidislies ore excellent on the breakfast table, 
and can be very easily obtained. 

Sowing iti the open air may be commenced sometime 
about the middle of March, provided the weather appear 
sufficiently mild. But, where we can depend upon fiamo 
crops, we prefer wdting a few days later. The first sowing 
sbonld be made in a warm border, well screened upon the 
north ude, and having the full benefit of the sun. llie most 
fiivorable soil is one that is mellow, dry, and of average fer- 
tility. Sow either alone in drills eight inches a]>art, or in the 
same bed with carrot, spinach, letture, or any other vegetable 
which will come in after the radishes exe removed. About 
one h^ ounce of seed will bo required for a rod of ground ; it 
sbouldbe covered evenly, and to the depth of half an inch. 
Throwing a quantity of litter or refuse straw on the bed, proves 
an excellent protection against frost, besides accelemling ffer* 
21* 
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minaiion. Contliiiie fliis at night, after tlie plants have started 
until all dangnr of tbeir aufiering from Uie cold be past. 

A sowing ought fo be made everj two weeks antii tlie 
middle of Mny, and occasionally afterward until 3<^ptembcr. 
For tliB Bnmoier crops, sow seed of the Yellow Tarnip-roolfd 
Hud Long White I^aplea varietiee. Tlie great difficulty in 
raising radishes during warm weather ia, that the roots quietly 
become tough and bitter, when they are wortliless fur tlie 
table. In older to avoid this, they must bo plentifully sup- 
plied with water, which renders them ftcEhj, witli a mild, 
agreeable fliivor. The winter supply of the Black and Whitt 
Spanish yarietiea, shall be planted in the latter pari of sum- 
mer, or in the beginning of autumn, and liarvested in Kovem- 
ber, to be packed away in sand. 

"When the eeed leaves ore well developed, ilie plants are 
to be thinned to one inch apart in the diill, and subseijuently, 
to distances of two inches for the tpindle-rooied, and of four 
or five mches for the turnip-rooted. Care must be taken to 
prevent theh being too ranch crowded. A regular application 
of water is at all times of advantage, and paiticularly during 
a season of drought- The roots will cot be eatable, unlesa 
tliey Imve a good supply of moisture. It has been recom- 
mended, fo mis with the soil equal quantities of fresh Lorse- 
dung, and buckivheat bran, m order to hasten the growth of 
the roots, so as to get thera out of the way of those worms 
which so greatly injure their appearance and quality. Snuff 
or air-slacked lime sifted upon the leaveK, is a preventive 
of the depredations of small files and beetles. 

For seed, — leave some of the early spring plants in tlie bed 
where grown, or set thera out in another bei at distances of 
about tliree feet from each other. Endeavor to keep tiie varie- 
ties distinct, and having this object jn view, you should not 
permit two diffeient kinds to flower m tlie same neighborhood. 
Give them a little water after transplanting, and fram tmie lo 
time aRerward, espccifllly when the flowers ai'e opnned. The 
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ripeQBss of tlie seed will be indicated by tlie pods turning 
brown; it may ije threshed out immediately, or hung up witli 
the Btalkj, until wuQted for aowiag. 

Use. — The roots of radishes are eaten raw, and, when of 
good flavor, are higbly relislied at the tea or breakfast table. 
Biit, tbat tliey may be t\ias agreeable to the taste, as welt as 
acceptable to tha atomach, thej must be young and tender. 
Pliysiciaiis always condemn the uae of such as are tough and 
stringy; aad, indeed, on otiier considerations, we do nut eee 
how they can find tuvor with any person. The eiuatl leaves 
are eometimea put in salads, and tlie pods, while green and 
plump, are added to pickles, as a EubstitutB for capers. The 
juice that may be extracted from the riKils, is said to be goiid 
lor diseaWB of the chest, such as hoarEeness and difSculty of 
respiration. 

RASPBERRY.— fluim Idniu. 

Ta ita wild, uaimproved state, (he raspberry is a native ot 
various temperate climates, to be found growing in thickets, 
woodland and rough mountainous districts. The species whidi 
is commonly cultivated in our gardens, appears to have origi- 
nated from tie Rabus Jdmas, or Mount Ida bramble. Down- 
ing says, that the name of raspberry is derived trom the Ital- 
ian word raspo, probably in allusion to the rasping roughness 
of tlie wood. The root is creeping, and of a woody character. 
The stems are erect, attaining the heijfht of three or four feet, 
and armed with short prickles. Several varieUes ore known, 
■which differ from one anotlier, in Iheir luibits of growth and 
hardiness, as well as in llie quality and quantity of their fruit. 
Among those considered beat for general cultivation, are — the 
Red and WAii4 Antairpx, — Uie Colonel Wilder, — the FraiMi- 
iu'a,—the Faitolff, — and tlie Ohio Eiierbearing. 

The cultivation of the raspberry on an extensive scale for 
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marliei, is f.>unJ to lie very profitable, fur the crop h generally 
lai^e, and it alwnja commanda good prices. A Mr. Eallock, 
of Ulster County in Uie State of New- York, haa a plantation 
covering three fourths of an aero of land, which, in the season 
ofl848,yieldedthirtj-three hundred baskets of fruit. He sold 
them in the City of New-Yoik, at an arer^e price of len ceols 
per basket, be t ti t f ear four hundred and fifty dul- 
Jm^ per acre 

Such a r t m can t b xpccted from anyibing Ijeside 
the very best m g t. A idea that the raspberry ti ill 
flourish with I It t n, is ery prevalent among those 
who TOUsider th 1 es g d era. On the contrary, it re- 
quires a good soil (h occas I application of manure, and 
r^ulai pruning, quite ia mueli as a cherry-tree, or a grape-vine. 
We frequently hear people complaining that the improved 
varieties, which they have procured at coDsiderable expense, 
are but little betlei' than the old-lashioned kinds t« be found 
on the road ^de. The reason is obvious ; — tlie bushes are set 
in perhaps the most nnfavorable part of the premises, and then 
allowed to take care of themselves. To expect that they will 
yield fruit in abundance, and of the best quality, is about as 
reasoDHble aa it would ba to suppose, that a boy left to follow 
his own headstrong will, and allowed to run wild with al! kinds 
of associates, ciin become a icspectud member of society. 

CoLTcKEi.— -The raspberry will grow well upon nearly every 
soil that is deep and rich, but it prefers a sandy loam, eomp- 
what moist. Some of the most tender varittios, however, suc- 
ceed best on a Jry spot, "where they are less liable to injnry 
from frost. But, in no case is a sti^tng, hard or heavy soil to 
be selected, where the cultivator has the choice of other 
ground. The situation should be free and open, that the bushes 
may have the full benefit of light and air. 

New Tnricties are obtained from seed, and may be tested 
111 the second or third year. Tor (he propagation of eslablish- 
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ed kinds, tlie most usual mode is by suckers or offsets from the 
roots. Some of the Ameiioan varieties maybe increased by 
layers, — (hat is, by bending a brttiich into a little hole, where it 
miU take root. Set the caaes in bunches of two or three, and 
in raws about three and a bali feet uport eocb wuy, at almost 
iiny time when tlia ground is open between November and 
ApriL They will soon accommodate tliemseWes to their new 
position, and throw up a growtli of ynung suekera. In new- 
plantations, ID order to give the bushes an opportunity to 
strengthen Uiemselves, rather than io perfect fruit iho first 
year, it is a good way to cut the suckers down nearly to the 
ground, and the value of Uie erop ia tiie following season will be 
considerably iocreaaed. 

The management of a raspberry bush ia certainly very sim- 
ple, and renders the neglect and ill treatment so common 
quite ineiouaable. During the summer, the ground ought to 
be kept mellow ; no weeds nor grass being allowed to obtain 
a foothold. In autumn, the pruning is to be performed ; or it 
may be delayed until the following spring, if that time be 
more convenienL The old canes, togctlier with the feeble 
young wood, are to be cut down, leaving about half a dozen oi 
the healthiest young shoots to bear the neit crop. These 
shoots should be shortened some eight or ten inches, and then 
tied to a stake, in such a manner that the tops will spread out 
like a wineglass. 

In cold latitudes, winter protecfioQ is necessary, and the 
reserved canes, instead of being tied up, are bent down upon 
the ground,— a email mound of earth being placed near the 
root to prevent their breaking,— nnd covered with earth, straw, 
or evergreens ; in early spring, the covering is removed, and 
the stakes are set. Where a late crop is desired, the eanes 
can be cut down in spring, to cause a new growth which will 
bear several weeks later than the other bushes. The soil 
should be thoroughly dug. and enriched with aliberal applica- 
tion of dung. Salt appliod at this time also proves beneficial, 
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nnd many cultiviitore are aceustomed to (iprea(!-lit!er, sea-weeJ, 
or salt hay upon the Burface.to the depth of four or five lEclies, 
particularly in case tlie land lie of a dry nature. Under high 
culture, the roots will oontlnae in a good slate of productive- 
ness fur six, ten, or fifteen years, each ecosoD yielding the 



a generous rt 



E for his trouble. 



Use. — Succeeding the strawberry, the frmt of iJie nii'p- 
berrj is highly prized, not only on account of its value for the 
dessert, bnt also fur making preserves, Jellies tarts, etc Wine, 
syrupand shrub are made from the juiee. The fruit is -whole- 
Bome, and of agieeable flavor; commending itself by Its hanii- 
Eome appearance, as well as by its delightful fragrance. Rasp- 
berry syrup is escellent for dissolving the tnrtar that accumn- 
Itttes on teeth, and the wine, mixed with water, makes "a good 
reviving draught m ardent fevera." 

Raspberry Jam. — For each pound of fruit, allow one pound 
of powdered white sugar, and place a layer of easb alternately 
in A preserving-dish. After they have remained thus for half 
an hour, put them over a moderate fire, and let them boi! 
slowly, stirring them frequeutly so as to prevent their being 
burned. Boil for'hnlt an hour, or nntil the mixture has be- 
come a thick jelly. This is ascorliuned by taking up a little 
in a cup, which is to be set in a dish of cold water. 

Raspberrg Shrub. — To three quarts of fresh, ripe fruit, pnl 
one quart of vinegar, and let them remain for twenty-four 
hours: at the end of which time, strain tlie liquor, and add to 
each pint one pound of white sugar. Boil the whole together 
for half an hour, and skim it clear. When it becomes cool, 
njJd !o each pint of slivub, a wineglassfal of French brandy. 
Three tablespoonfuls of this shrub, mixed with a tumbler of 
water, make a very pleasant djink, lliat is wholesome and ri-- 
freshing iu fevers. 
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Known name eect ona of Iho co try hv tl e name of 
Ple-plnnt. It la a spec ea f tl e genna Rh an, ^hch [ar- 
nislira the rhubirb of comm rce lie leives are br Bd and 
long, Bupportpd bj large pet olea The roots when not dis- 
turbed for a period of seven years or theieaboula, acquire 
avalue fbr medidnal purposes ; but tba plant is cultivated in 
kitchen gardens fur ita stalks, wliicli are to be used in tarts 
and plea. We should be glad to see it more extensively in- 
troduced, Tor apart from its value Si>r culinary preparations, it 
is thought to exercise a peculiarly liealtliful itiSuence upon the 
system. Its producticHi for market is attended with prolit, 
especially when brought forward in the early part of spring, 
before the eeasun of fruit commences. The rhubarb family 
belong to the interior of Asia, and this species has been culti- 
vated in England since the year 1573. The best varieties Hre, 
. — Bunk's Scarlft,—tha Tubohk, — the Giant, — and Myall's 
Viclona. Eitlier is wortliy of tbe reader's atteutiou. 

Cui.TOBE^ — The most favorable soil- is one which possesses the 
merits of depth, mellowness and fertility. A good succession 
of leaves cannot be cupeoleJ from a spot that is either heavy, 
shnllow or poor. And in making a plmitation. it will be found 
of advantage to spade the ground deepty, and, where it is not 
naturally rich, to dig under a liberal quantity of manure. 
The situation Is best when liavmg a nortJiera exposure, or par- 
tially shaded Irom tbe sun. 

Plants are obtained from seed, or portions of old roots. 
■Where the cultivator is in no hurry for the first crop, or where 
a large plantation is to be made, he will prefer sowing tlie 
seed to purchasing roots. The seed bed should be of light, 
rich soil, somewhat sheltered ftoni tlie heat of noonday, and 
laid out in drills one foot apart, and near one inch deep. 
Drop the seed thinly. The proper time for duiug this, is about 
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the middle of spring, due iittention being giten to tlio cliarao- 
ter of tlie season. lu Hie eveot of dfy weallier, tliu occasional 
applicatitin of watsr proves of beiiefiL Wlien iJie plaiita are 
two inches high, tliin them to distaotes of ^x inclies u t]ia 
diill; those which are pulleil up, cm, if the roots are not in- 
jured, be set out in anotlier bed. 

In autumn, when the leaves liave -withered, it will be time 
to remove Die phuils lo Iheir permanent location. After the 
ground has been manured and carefully spaded, niark out 
holes for the reception of the plants, thirty inches apart each 
way. For all varieties of moderate growth, this distance 
will be quile sufHcient; ba>', with some of the ^ant sorts 
lately intro-luced, it may be advisable to allow more room. 
Buiy the roots with their crowns two inches below the sur- 
face. As soon as cold weather airives, cover the bed with 
about three inches of well rotted dung, to guard against iu- 
jurj from frost, and the next spring to be forked into Ihe soil. 

Ho wop is to be expected this season, and so to avoid the 
charge of keeiung unoccupied land, quick-growing plants, 
eudi as lettuce and radishes, can be sowed between Uic rows. 
Good use of the hoe ought to be made at all times ; and, in 
severe drought, artilicial watering may be necessary. Every 
antumn, a top-dressing of old dung, or rich compost, should be 
^ven, to be mined with the earth in the spring. Where the 
gardener does not choose to wMt two or three years for his 
fii'st crop of leaves, plantations are frequently made witli por- 
tions of old roofs. This is always a good plan, if the roots 
can be readily obt^ned, either at a fair price, or as a gift from 
some friend. Each otRet should have at least one bud'or eye, 
and be planted in well prepared ground, at the same distances 
apart as plants taken fhnn the seed bed. 

It is very common to blaneh rhuburb,bj' placing over each 
stool an inverted barrel or box, which in a shorf period will be 
found almost entirely filled with Ihe stems and leaves. An- 
other way, is to cover each stool with a bushel of black peat 
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eartli, late in aiitumiL When thua blancUed, Ihej- are delioata 
and of a most excellent flavor, being iafinitely superior to 
tiose grown in the open air. To obtain n very early crop is 
easily doae bj fonang ; — the barrel or bos ia placed o^er the 
Btjiol in autumn, and in midwinter entirely covered with dung 
and forest leaves. Bj reaaon of tlie warmth, the growth of 
the tops 19 rapid, and, owing to the absence of light, they will 
be white and sweet 

Use.— The common garden rhubarb, or pie-plant, is cul- 
tivated fur it9 elalks, which wlien young and tender, make an 
excellent pie. tart, or sauce to he eaten with bread and butter. 
They are sometimes converted into wine and jelly. They 
should not be gatliered after they appear to have attained 
full she, because they have then lost a good part of their fine 
flavor. It is better to slip them gently off the root, than to 
make use of the knife. But lew garden plants are more 
worthy of notice, for their useful and wholesome properties. 
As we have before intimated, the roots, after a certain length 
of time, may be used for their medicinal virtues, although de- 
cidedly Inferior to the other species. 

Rhubarb Pie. — Take the young stalks, remove the skin, 
and cut them into thin slices. Line a deep plate with pie 
crust, and put in the rhubarb, together with layers of sugar. 
Cover the whole with a thick crust, pressed down at the edges, 
and pricked by a fork. Bake for about an hour in a slow 
oven. Some persons are accustomed to Htcw tie fruit before 
bcddng, by which means a greater quantity can be put iu tlio 
plate. 

Rhubarb Jam. — Boil gently, for three hours, an equal 
weight of fine sugar and rhubarb stalks. The juice and grated 
rind of a lemon to each pound of the stalks, will correct their 
peculiar 'fiavor, wliich is unpleasant to some persons. 

22 
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ROSEMARY.— ^(fliarinm ojiciiudia. 

Iiardy shrub, and a native of southern Eu- 
rrope. Its botanical name is corapos«d of two Latin words — 
ros, dew, and mannu), of Ite ocean, — in allusion to tlie 
■beaufjful appearance of the plant, when glittering with dew 
.on the Eea shore. ITie item variea in height from three to 
six feet; the leaves are diatinguished by being of dark green 
upon the upper side, and whitish gray beneatli ; and tlie 
flowera are pale blue. Every part of the plant baa a strong 
.odor, and the tender leaves are possessed of a sharp, aromatic 
taste. One fourth part of the oil is camphor. From an old 
inolioQ tliat rosemair has the property of strengthening the 
tmemorj, it has been made the emblem of remembrance snil 
, fidelity ; and this was undoubtedly the origin of a custem in 
some parts of England and Wales of wearing it at weddings 
. and funerals. It is not much cultivated, 

CotTOBE.— The soil best suited to the wants of rosemary 
la both poor and liglit ; in rich ground, the plant grows luxu- 
riantly, but loses its fragrant properties, and becomes more 
susceptible of injury from cold weather. The finest plants 
are raised from seed, which is sown in early spring, in drills 
.one inch deep, and eis inches apart. They are also obtained 
from cuttings of the young shoots, six inches long, and inserted 
tin mellow ground, at the same season of the year, two thirds 
•of their length — which part has been previously divested of 
ileaves, — being below the eurlace. Give water freely, until the 
roots have fairly started and no longer need an artificial sup- 
iply of moisture. Keep the ground in good tilth. Ton may 
remove the plants to then- final location either in autumn, or 
in the following spring The work ou^ht to be performed 
during damp, cloudy weather Set tlit pUiils in rows two 
feet apart each way. 
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Use. — Oa account of their pungent taste, Ihe leaves ara 
used in lialj for Beaaooing certain dislies. They yield an ea- 
Bentlal oil, wliich is the principal ingredient of Hungary vater ; 
and they also enter into the composition of Eau de Cologne- 
Rosemary has lost much of its reputation aa a medicinal herb ; 
or, at least, it is rarely employed as anch. It is a stimnlant, 
and haa been recommeDded for nerroua headache aad hys- 



RUR— fluia ffraveoUni. 

A hardy perennial, knonn io antiquity, and a native of the 
Boulh of Europe. It poeeeasea a very strong and disagreeable 
Bmell, irith a bitter taste. The leaves have the power of 
blistering the hand that touches them, and the plant has, 
therefore, been adopted by the poets to express disdain. 
Shakspearo calls it the " sour herb of grace." 

CcLiuBK. — Rue flourishes best on a poor loam, rather 
approacliing the nature of a clay, and it may, therefore, be 
located up<Hi the most barren part of the garden. Plants are 
obtained from cuttings of young wood, set out in earl; spring, 
in some shaded situation. Water should bo given fieely until 
tbey are established. The seed may be sown at the same 
time of year, in rows six inches apart ; the plants, as soon a« 
they crowd one another, being thinned out co distances of 
five mchea therein. In autumn, transplant the cuttings and 
seedlings to their permanent position. Keep tbe ground 
loose, and free from weeds ; dressing It with tiie rake, both 
in spring and in autumn ; and removing all dead leaves or 
branches (o the compost heap. 

Use, — The leaves were used by tlie ancient Romans for 
cnlinary purposes, and, it is said that, at the present day, tbey 
enter into tlie composition of certain dishes in middle Europe 
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Their medicinal virtues eeem to hare been much ejtaggeratsd ; 
DBTertheleBa, tliey lire ranked among the a.ati-spismi>dii:s, and 
conMdered of great benefit to persons of cold, plilegmatic 
habits. Mr. Wilson, in hia " Economy of the Kitcheti Gar- 
den," says that, tlie moat cerljun i-emedy for expelling worms 
ever brought to his notice, is an infusion of rue leaves in gin, 
to be takcQ in the morning on an empty stomach. 

SAGE.— SaJeio officinalu. 

Sage is a well known garden perennial, a native of south- 
cm Europe. It has a pleasant, altliou|:h powtrfi;)!, smell ; 
while its taste ia sharp and aromatic, somewhat resembHog 
camphor. It waa formerly mu(^ celebrated for ita medical 
qualities, and, indeed, iU botanic name, Salvia, is derived 
from the Latin >akfo — to be in good health. It was once an 
adage, ° Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescU in horlo I " — how 
can a man die, in wliose garden there grows sage \ Time has, 
however, stripped it of this reputation, and we now cultivato 
it principally for culinary purpoaes. Of the eeveral different 
varieties, those most esteemed by the cook, are — the Green, — 
and the Red or Purple. The Broad-leaved Baisamic is most 
valuable in a medicinal point of view. 

CntTDEK. — Select for the bed a dry, mellow soil, with an 
average character aa regards fertility. Experience has sbovn 
that, although the plant flourishes luxuriantly in a rich or 
moist situation, it is tliereby rendered more suaceptiblo to iii- 
jary from cold weather. The best method of propagation is 
by seed, but it is frequently accompHshed by cuttings or rooted 
slips, ^ow the seed, in the middle of spring, in drills about 
six inches apart, and one half inch deep. When tbe plants 
are of i, suitable height, thin them to distances of six inches in 
the drill ; and those which are drawn, can be placed in another 
bed, if the weather be favorable for transplanting. In autiunu, 
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or llie follnwirg spring, {hey maj be removed to their perma- 
Dent location, in case tbe; are not permitted Ui remajn in the 
seed bed. 

Cuttings of the young slxiofs are generally set out Id July 
or Angust, They should be of a strong and healthy growth, 
about six incbes in length, and(divested of their kiwer leaves. 
Put tliem in a shaded border, eigbl inches apart eacli way, and 
give (hem occasional epviukhngs of water until the rcxrts li^ve 
taken firm hold. They can be transplanted, eitlier at the end 
of the season, or in the following spruig. Rooted slips are 
most successful, when planted in tbe middle of spring, and 
in the place where they are to remain. Care should be taken 
to preseiTB as m^iy of the fibrous roota as possible, and to 
supply artiSciai moisture if necessary. 

Keep the ground in good order, — mellow, as well aa free 
from weeds and dead branches. It ought lo be dug over in ear- 
ly spring, in such a manner as not lo injure the crowns of the 
roots, aad every second or third year tt> receive a small top- 
dressing of good manure, at the same time In cuttjng the 
tops, avoid talcing off too many late m the sei^on lest the 
pJanta have not suffieient vigor to withstand the severity of 
xiotgr. Whenever the main stalk sbjws a diaptsition to 
run to seed, it can be cut down, to encourage the growth of 
lateral branches. 

Foraged. — select fine plants, and water them frequently 
when in tloweF. Pull up the stalks as socn aa the seed be- 
comes ripe, and after they are well dried, it will be easily 
Ciresbed. Keep it in a cool, dry room. 

Use. — We have already noted the change in public opin- 
ion, as to tlie value of sage for medical purposes. It is, liow- 
ever, jet allowed to possess some aromatic and astringent 
powers ; and a decoction, or " sage tea" as it is called, b found 
useful in debility of (be stomach, and in nervous cases. This 
decoction is thought highly of by the Chinese ; ui fact, they ara 
22* 
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said to prefer it to tlieir own tea. The leSTes are used to a 
considerabk-exteut in muij kitchens, to season stufSngs Bod 
BRUcea, B8 Weil aa to correct the too great luacioosiiess of strong 
meats. Thej are gatiiered in August and September, when in 
iLeir greatest perfection, dried before the fire, powdered fine, 
and Icept in ^ht bottles for whiter use. 

SALSIFT— TVtyoptyonptyrrf/oiias. 

By many gardeners this truly excellent plant is Ttnowr. 
as the Vegeiable Oyster,— the root, when well cooked, liav- 
iag somewhat the flavor of the oyster. It is a biennial, of a 
hardy constitution, and to be found growing wild in. (lie south 
em part of Europe. The afema are two or three feet high, 
bearing beautiful blue flowers, and riilng from a long, white, 
flesby root, which resembles a small parsnip. It is a valnable 
addition to every family garden worthy of the name, and par- 
ticularly to those jadhe interior of the country, where the oys- 
ter cannot readily be obt^ed. 

Oulhtsh. — Select a bmI which ia mellow, deep and fertile, 
Mi^ lay it out into drills, one foot apart, and towards aq inch 
deep. Sow from the middle to the latter part of spring, as the 
season may be early or late. It will be necessary to drop tbe 
seed rather thickly, in order to be certain of a sufficient number 
of plants. A single ounce will be enough for at least one rod 
of ground. When the plantfl have made their appearance, 
and have attained the height of an inch, they are to betliinned 
so aa to stand six inches ap^i. The soil should he kept en- 
tirely free from weeds, wid often stirred by (he hoe, fin- the 
benefit of atmoapheric influencea. In dry times, artificial wa- 
tering is of great advantage; and some cultivators recommend 
the addition of half an ounce of guano to every gallon of water. 
"Pie root is hardy, and will not suffer injury from severe cold 
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wealJier. Wlien a long frost is expected, a supply for the 
table should be dug, and packed away in sand. 

For teed, — it is'only necessary to suffer some of the most 
haaltliy plunts to remain in the ground tbrough the winter, and 
they will yield abundantly in tile Mloiving season. Or, they 
cui be set out in the spring, after having been kept in the 

Use. — The tender Bhooisoftheaecond'year's growth, when 
Bonie four or 6vo indies higb, make an excellent Bubstitute tot 
Bspnragus. The root is palatable and wboloHome — bcitig good, 
it is said, for consmnplive patients in particular. It is very 
inviting when prepared in the following way : — 

Artijiiiiid Oysten.—kitet the root hif been scraped, and 
laid in water tor several mioutea, in orde". to abstract a part 
of its bitter flavor. It Is to be boiled tender, and either cut in 
thin slices, or grated and pressed into httle caltes, of the size 
of oysters. Dip the slices, or cakes, into a batter made of 
wheat flour, milk, and eggs ; roll them in crumbled bread 
or cradiera; and then drop them into hot lard. When Of a 
light brown color, they are sufficiently cooked, anJ ready to 
be carried bo the table. 

SAVORY.— Sahtre/a. 

An aromatic herb, the leaves of which have a warm pun- 
gent taste. The two sped^ cultivated in the kitchen garden, 
viz. : — the Smamer {S. Imrietiue,) an annual, and the Winter, 
{S. mimtatia^ a perennial, — are belieTed to be both natives of 
Italy. 

Cdltdbe. — Both Bpedea will grow upon poor soils, and are 
propagatel! ut early spring by seed sown moderately thick. 
The Winter Saoory is also grown from slips, and it is managed 
like SwKET Maejobam. For directions as to the culture of the 
other kind, the reader ia referred to Saok. 
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TJsE.— Tlie leaves are gatliered in tlie latter pari of July, 
or the beginning of August, and dried for the uae of the cook. 
Their agreeable varrDth and flavor are mucli esteemed in 
Bolada. Formerly, they were employed fur medicinal pur- 
poses, and, according to Profeeeor Bradley, they poasesa the 
power of " expelling fleas from a bed." 

2b preserDe Herbs for Winter use. — They riiould be 
gathered on a pleasant day, at that time when they are m 
flieir greatest perfection. When freed from dirt, tliey are to 
be put in a commou Dutch oven, and dried quickly before the 
fire, without being scorched. They ehall then be placed in a 
mortar, and pounded fine; passed through a Bieve, and put 
away in closely-corked bottles. They will Hiaa retain their 
fragrance and flavor much longer, than when kept ui paper 
bags, and exposed to smoke and steam ; besides beug more 
it for the use of the cook. 



SCORZONERA.— Seorawwra Hispanica. 

Many cultivators prefer this vegetable to the salaif j, vhicli 
it greatly resemblee in appearance, habits of growth, and laate 
of the roots. It is a native of Sp^n, and has long been culti- 
I'ated. It being so similar to the salsify, we do not choose to 
recommend it to our readers, except to such as desire to have 
a great variety in their grounds, rather than a eeleclion of the 
very choicest plants for domestic purposes. 

CuLnntE.— Scorzonera prefers a soil that is mallow, deep, 
aud moderately fertile, in an open situation. Sow during the 
montli of April, or in the first week of May, in drills ten or 
twelve inches apart, and half an inch deep, llie seed is to be 
dropped tliinly, and when the plants are two inches high, they 
are to be thinned to distances of six or eight inches in the 
drilL Keep the soil at all times dean and light, and gire 
Fibular appUcations of water in dry weather. The roots are 
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fit for 036 when the leaves begiii to iJecay, and may be allowed 
to reiiidjji ki the ^^und all wiDtar^ us thej will not aufier from 
frost, oi be preserved in a box of sand iu the cellur. 



Use. — The roola aie nutritious anil palatable ; and nre used 
in soups, boiled like CiBaors, or cooked in tlie same manner 
as SAJ.S1FY. In Spain, ecorsonera is considered a certun cuca 
for Ihe bite of a serpent called the icurzo. 

SEA-KALK— Oomie maritime. 

Eale, as this plant is often called, is a species of sea^ca.b- 
bage growing wild upon the sandy coasts of Europe .—-partica- 
Isrly of Eogland and Ireland. From time out of mind, its 
Talne as a pot berb lias been known to the peasantry of those 
countries where it is found in a natural etaie, who, upon the 
appearance of the young shoots, in early spring, cut them off 
several inches below the surface, and boil them as greens. 
Wben these stalks are tender, before the leaf has opened, tbey 
make aji excellent dish for the table. Although the merits of 
the plant were long since understood by tbe common people, 
yet it did not acquire much of a reputation for garden culture, 
undl Uie beginning of the present century. Within a few 
years, it has been gradually extending itself in public favor, 
and is DOW an esteemed inmate of most English gardens ; but 

be. Such is its value as a table esculent during a season 
of many weeks, in addition to a bardy habit, and a ready 
growth, that we cordially recommend it to the readar's notice. 

CuLTDEE. — As regards foil, sea-kale is best suited with a 
Bondj loam, which ia moderately rich, two or three feet deep, 
founded on a dry substratum, and having a free, open exposure. 
Ho spot selected for tbe bed should be brought into this con- 
dition, before the plantation is made. Sand or coal asbes will 
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correct tenacity ; and a wet subsoil ran be avoided by drain- 
ing. Decayed leavea are better tlian hot dung for enriching 
the ground, and, owing to the marine character of tbe plant, 
the appluation of salt, at Ihe rate of one pound to four square 
yards, proves very boneficiaL Upon starting right, depend 
the gardener's subsequent satisfaction and profit. 

Propagation is effected by seed and slips of old roots, but 
the first inode seems to be the one most generally adopted, 
as the plants are'tliought to be healthier and longer-lived llian 
those obtained from slips. Xaj the piece of ground, after it 
has been prepared in the manner above directed, into beds 
five feet wide. Through the middle of each, iraw a drill 
about one inch deep, and another on each eide, two feet dis- 
tant tram the first Sow the seeds in clusters of six or eight, 
eighteen inches apart in tile drills. Water the ground freely 
during dry weather, and when the plants appear well estab- 
lished, pull up all except the strongest one in each stooL Little 
care is needed, other than keeping weeds under, and pving 
occasional waterings. The beds should have a winter protec- 
tion of earth, dung, leares or sea-weed, three ot four inclies in 
depth ; which is to be remaved on the approadi of wana 
weather, or, if well rotted, to be then forked into tlie ground. 

He only attention required on the part of the gardener, 
duruig the second summer, is to keep the ground in good 
order — light, clean, and moist in continued dry weather. Oc- 
casional applications of brine are found to he advantageous. 
By autumn, the plants will have attained a suitable size for 
bearing the first crop To obtain ehools during the winter 
months, recourse must be had to 

Forcing. — The roots can be put in the fowing-pit, or in a 
hot-bed frame, — the glass being covered, so as to exclude 
light, and the ground frequently sprinltled with water. Or, 
they may be allowed to remain in the bed, covered with some 
fermenting substances to induce artificial heat. This is un- 
doubtedly Uie best plan. In the latter part of October, or in 
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» of the following moolh, the dead leaves and 
brandies rfiould be removed, and a little dung worked info 
the soil around tbe etools. Then, light earth or sand must ba 
spread over the whole surface, to tbe depth of about three 
incbes, anJ each stool covered b; a small box, or a large-sized 
flower pot, tbe edges of which are pressed down into the 
Baod, to prevent tJie entraoce ot steam from the dung which 
IB to be placed around Qiem. 

The pots are now to be covered with a compost of forest 
leaves and fresh dung, which were mixed in equal quaotiUes 
some two or three weeks previous, in order that a regular heat 
mi^t be obtained. This compost is either lo be spread evenly 
over ihe bed to the depth of twenty-four inches, or put, around 
each pot to the thickness of eight or ten inclies. The tem- 
perature ought not to M.l below 60°, and m extreme cold 
days, B covering of litter may be required, or perhaps the ad- 
dition of warm dung. Wben the heat is rauch above 80°, 
some of tbe covering should be removed. In four or five 
week^, the pots can be examined, and the shooia will be found 
fit for use, when three inches liigh. In cutting, tbe dirt is 
scraped away from the sprout^ which is then talien off close 
to the crown, with care not lo injure the young buds. The bed 
will continue productive for about two monllis, when the 
covering should be gradually reduced, that the plants may 
not euf!er Srom sudden exposure to the cold, after having been 
so long a time confined in a hot atmosphere. In spring, 
tiie surface is to be cleared, properly levelled, and enriched 
by a little of the rotten compost, so that the roots can have a 
healthy, natural growth during (he summer A top-dressing 
of salt, at the same time, proves as beneticial as upon the 
asparagus. 

It lias been noticed that, unlike the generality of vegeta- 
bles, the shoota of sea-kale obtained by artificial heat, are al- 
ways more crisp and delicate than those produced m the 
uatural way, later in tbe season. 
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The open-air crop — [s easSy maoaged. Some persona re- 
cemmend covering the whole surface with lajera of atraw ot 
lesTea, or by inverting fiower pots and boxes over the stools. 
Others are accustomed to spread upon the bed, early in springs 
after the removal of the winter covering, tea or twelve inches 
of Band, through which the tender etalka will speedily show 
themselves, well blanched and pleasant to Uie taste. When 
the roots stop bearing, the sand is to be taken away, and a 
little rich compost dug in around them, that they may strength- 
en themselves for tfae next crop. A. much better mode than 
^ther of tlie foregoing, is to spread over the whole bed, in 
sntumn, a layer of black peat earth to the depth of fourteen 
or fifteen inches. This keeps the frost from penetrating to 
any considerable depth, and by its dark color attracts the 
Gun's rays, so that the roots are excited into an earlier growth 
in the coming spring. When the season of cutting is over, the 
peat is to be removed to the compost heap, or to another part 
ol the grounds. 

By a little management, tlie gardener can have sea-kale 
through a good part of the winter and epriog months, thus 
fumiEhiag his table with an excellent dish, at a smaU expense. 
The same bed will continue productive for near a dozen years ; 
and to avoid weakenhig the roots, it may be advisable to hava 
two plantations, which are forced atleinately. In this way, 
the season of the v^elable wiU be prolonged, and, every 
other spring, those roots which suffered from tieiiig forced the 
year previous, have an opportunity to regain their strength 
and vigor. Unless seed be wanted, no plant should ba al- 
lowed to tlHxiw up its flower-stalks. 

For seed, — the plant must be permitted to grow without 
being blanched or deprived of its young shoots. 

TTbk. — Physicians and others speak highly of the ssa-kala 
ca an esculent. Dr. Curtiss remarks that, used with rhubart^ 
* it may save many pounds for medical attendance, and people 
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iwiy soOQ saj, ' I grow my own medicine.' " Another au- 
thority Ima declared it lo be " one of Ihe most vaJuaMe acqul- 
wtions made to culinary vegetables within the last fitly years." 
The young shoots and stalks of the mifolded leaves, when 
Uimched and tender, are boiled and dressed like asparagus. 
"Hiey also form an Bxcelleat ingredient in soups. 

To eook S(a-ta7(.— Soak the stalks in water for thiity 
minutes, and tie them up in email bundles. Boil them very 
tender, over a brisk fire, with a little salt m the pot ; drain off 
the water, and lay them on a slice of toast which has been 
moistened in the liquor. Dress with melted butter, pepper 
and salt. 

SHALLOT.— ^Hiiwj Ascaloaicum. 

TTiis member of the Allium trihe was originally found 
growmg wild near Aacalon, in Palestine, whence has been 
derived its botanical name. It is supposed to have been in- 
tiodueed into England by the returned Crusaders, and is now 
known under the several appellations of Shallot, Escalot and 
Eschalot The root is bulbous, resembling the garlic, in being 
divided mto cloves enclosed in a single membrane. From the 
circumstance of its rarely sending up a flower-stalk, it rtceived 
jrocn andent authors the name of Barren-uoion. 

CctTCKE.— The shallot is best suited with a liglit loam, of 
rather a sandy character, fertile, and free from eicessive moist- 
ure, Ijesides bemg m a free, open situation. Rank manure is 
apt to produce maggots, whicli will oftentimes do Iho crop 
great injury ; and we, Uierefore, advise the \ise of compost, 
Boot or bird's-dnng, when the ground is not already sufficiently 

Propagation is effected by oE&eta of the roots. Where the 
bed is dry, the offsets are best planted in the autumn ; but, 
otherwise, the labor should be deferred until the first part of 
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the following spring. Put them in rowH, eight indies apurt each 
way. When planted in autumn, they are to be set about 
three inchea deep, but tbey must be uncovered in May, bd 
(hat Ihey maj bulb wcD, and be less likely to suffer from the 
canter. When planted in spring, they shall be placed almost 
on the eurfiice. Tlie soil ought to be kept light, and tree from 
weeds. Aa soon as the tops turn yellow, aay in July or Au- 
gust, the roota must be taken up, and gradually dried in a 
place ^laded from the noonday sun, by which meana tbey 
may be preserved throughout the winter wilbout difiicully. 

For seed, — the offaeta muat be kept in a, dry, airy place 
nolil apring, when they are to be put in the open ground. 

Use. — -Although the shallot baa a more pungent tiiste than 
some other members of the same family, yet it is rather more 
agreeable, and is oftj^n preferred to (he common onion for use 
in pickling, aeaaoning soups, gravies, hashes and various other 
diahes. It is irith some a favorite accompaniment to beef- 

Shallot Saace.—Pat a feiv shallota m aome clear graTy, 
together with half the <|uantity of good vinegar ; season with 
Bait and peppor, and then boil for half an hour. 

SKIKRET.— Sium lisanan. 

Sldrret ia a perennial, and a native of China, which has 
been cultivated in England for upwards of three centuries, 
It was much esteemed by the andent Romans. The stem 
rises about a foot high, and. ia crowned by an umbel of white 
flowers. The root is composed of several long, fleshy tubers, 
each ooe as large as the little Eager, and Joined together at 
the top. These, in times back, were thought highly of for the 
kitchen, A distinguished English horticulturist by the name 
lA Worlidge, in the year 16B2, speaks of them as " the sweet- 
est, whitest, and most pleasant of roots." 
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CuLTuaE.— New plflnta are obtained from seed and off- 
Bets of uld roots, but the first metliod is deddedlj tbc best 
The soil slioold be light, of a moderate degree of richness, and 
eoniewhat moist; whenever it is to be manured, the dmig 
ought to he dug m with the lower spit. In drj ground, the 
crop will ptobabl; be small, unless the season should prove 

Sow in the latter part of March, or any time during April, 
according to citcumstanoes, in drills ten or twelve inches apart, 
and near ooe inch deep^ As soon as the seedlings are two 
inches high, thej must be tliinned out to distances of six or 
eight inches in the drill, N'o opportunitj should be given 
the weeds to establisli tberoselves, to the injury of the young 
plants. When the leaves decay in autumn, the roots are fit 
foe use, and will be good undl they bepn to sprout in the fol- 
lowing spring. They are to be stored in the cellar, in a box 
of dry earth or sand. 

For sfCf^— it is only necessary to permit some of the plants 
to tJirow up their fiower-stallcs, in the second season. 

Use. — The tubers abound in sacdiarine particles, having 
somewhat the flavor of a parsnip. By some persons, they 
are considered much more palatable than that root They are 
prepared for the table in various ways ; — stewed ; boiled, and 
served with hutt«r ; boiled, rolled in flour, and fried ; or bolted 
to be eaten cold with vinegar and oil. They possess diuretic 
qualities, and are in a slight degree stimulant. 

SORIIEL— ifunifi acetosa. 

A perennial Weed, which is found growing naturally in 
poor, barren soils. It has a long root, with a stem one or two 
feet high. The leaves are oblong and arrow-shaped ; they are 
remarkable for theu- acidity. The French sorrel, so highly 
Talued in cootery, seems to be of a different character,— -being 
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round-leuT^d. and LaTing a much pleataoter fluvor. Only a 
few plants will be required by s. Eingle family. 

CuLTUEE. — The most farorabla soil is light and raUier 
moisf, in an open aituafion. Propagfttion is effected bj sowing 
seed, or dividing old roots. Both methods can be practiced io 
spring, and the latter also in autumn. Sow in drilis tea inches 
apart, and one haJf inch deep. Hie seedlings are subsequenUy 
to be thinaed ont tfl fen inches m the row ; and, in making a 
plantatian of old roots tliey are to be set at similar distances. 
An occasional watering may be necessary in dry weatber. — 
particularly when the plants liare not become well establiahed. 
Keep the ground free from weeds, give it a slight dressing of 
manure in the spring, and, at the approach of frost, put on ^ 
little manure, or a covering of leaves. la summer, when (he 
stalks show a disposition to run up to seed, they should be cut 
down, to encourage a new growth ot herbage ; tliey ought also 
to be cut down late in autumn. 

For seed, — allow some of the seed-stalks to perfect them- 
Eelves, and they will yield abundantly. 

Ubb. — The acid juice of sorrel is often recommended fi>r 
refreshing drinks m febrile complaints, bnt, as tt is well known 
that it contains oxalic acid, a deadly poison, some degree of 
caution should be exercised in its use. It is valttable fta' 
taking spots of mk or iron-mould from linen. The leaves are 
by many highly esteemed in soups, sauces, salads, or wheii 
boiled plain like spinach. 

SPINACH.— Spiwioia oleratea. 

A very hardy annual, which has for a long time been a 
&vorite m the kitchen garden. Its name is derived from the 
Latin word tpina, a thorn, in allusion to the prickly cliaracter 
of the seed. Its tiative country cannot now be determined. 
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but it is by diffci'ent individuals attributed to both Spain and 
Persia. In the moaaateries on the cootineut of Europe, it van 
in use aa early as tlie year 1S61. five centuriea ago. Tbe 
Blem is emootli, and about two fept high ; tlie leavas are oi 
THriou9 sizes and shapes, according to tlie TimeUes ; wliile the 
male and female flowers are produced on separate plants,— 
the former growing in long, terminal spikes, and the latter in 
clusters about the stalk. The principal varieties are by nn 
means numerous, viz. : — the JRound-leaved, or Jtotaid-seeded, for 
the spring sowings ; — and the Prickly-ieeded tor the winter 
and spring crops. The New Zealand Spinacb baa been 
spoken of on page 213. 

CcLiUBK. — -With all spinaceous plants, or those which are 
cultivated for their succulent leave's, the principal point of 
good management consists in providuig a fertile soil, and 
keeping it in exoellenf tilth throughout the growing season. 
Spinach is called " a gross feeder." and can scarce ever be 
placed in ground that is too rich, — for the quality of its leaves 
depends mainly upon the rapidity of their growth. Tlie roots 
must be well supplied with food, or a good crop cannot be ex- 
pected. In summer, moisture in the soil is desirable, as the 
roots suffer much from drought, while the situation should be 
open ; but, with the autumn sowings that are to Ik 
through the winter, for obvious reasons, a dry, ' 
tather sheltered border is to be preferred. 

Fm the winter and spring crops, the seed is to be sown, 
first about the middle of August, and again near the middle 
of September. The beds ought to be protected through all 
inclement weather by thin coverings of straw, leaves, cedar- 
brush, mats, or something which will not press too heavily 
upon the plants. By judiciously removing tbe cover in pleas- 
ant days, and carefully guarding agninst extreme cold, the 
gardener will be able to have a good supply of leaves from 
3*0 first sowing through the whole "winter. 

23* 
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The liovnd-lraved variety can be eavn as early in 11m 
spring, aa the ground ia in good order. The sowing may be 
repeated every fortnight or three ireeks until the IoeI of May, 
When continued longer than the lime mentioned, the plants 
will be aSected by the hot weather of June, and the following 
months, wliich causes them to ruo quickly to seed, without 
having a good growth of leaves. For the Bowinga even in the 
latter part of spring, it will be well to allot ground between 
tlifi drills of peas and pole beans, for the benefit of the shade 
afforded by the tall vines. 

After the ground has teen properly dug and eniiched, it 
ia to be laid out into beds four feet wide. Spinach ia often 
sown broadcast, but, while we see no advantage in this prac- 
tice, we find much to condemn. When put in drills, the gene- 
ral ^pearance of the garden is improved, and the labor of 
subsequent cultivation is considerably diminished. We rectoc- 
mend having ihe drills ten inches apart, and one third of aa 
inch deep. One ounce of seed ia sufficient for one hundred, ti 
Que hundred and twenty-five, feet of drill. It should be 
dropped thin, and covered evenly. When the ground is dry, 
it ought to be roiled, or pressed by a person's walkuig upon a 
long board, or gently beaten by the spade. 

The young plants will present themselves above the sur- 
fece in the course of fen days. As soon as they appew to be 
well established they should be hoed and thinned out to dis- 
tances of three or four inches in the row. When they are eg 
much grown aa to be in danger of crowding one another, every 
other one can be drawn for boiling, by which means Ihe others 
wiil have a feir chance to mature. A very little oiperience 
will satisfy the cultivator, tJiat apiHacb does not flourish w hen 
confined in close quarters. Unless plenty of room be given, 
the stalks will be lall and spindling, sjid the leaves small. It 
is ever necessary that tlie soil be kept light and permeable 
to atmospheric influences. In hoeing, care ought to be taken 
Dot to choke the heart of the plant by covering it with earlb. 
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In dry weathM, great benefit will te deriTed from the regular 
•pplicatiiN] of watei at evening. Wtiere tliere is a deSuiency 
of moisture, the wliflle top of the plant is ever fuund dry and 
hard, instead oi large and succuieQt The principles of man- 
agement appear to be simply : — having a rich Foil, in an open 
situation; giving tlie plants sufficient room; preventing the 
growth of weeds ; keeping the ground light ; and supplying 
moisture during dry weatier. 

For teed, — let Iho flower-stalks grow up without molest- 
ation. It will not be wise to pull up the irude-flowering 
plants, lest the olliete prove unfruitful. When the number 
of the first is t«o targe, a portion can be immediately re- 
moved ; uid the whole can be taken, as soon as the female 
blossoms are eei Put the seed-stalks, when gathered, upon a 
cloth, and let them become perfectly dry, before you attempt 
tbreebing them. 

Ubb. — The leaves, when green and tender, are put in 
ceupg, and binled as greens. Physiciaus do not agree In regard 
to the effects of spinach upon thesyst^m. The French esl«em 
it " not only food but physic," terming it figuratively ^ the 
broom of the stomach," as sweeping that organ of many ill 
aSections and disorders ; and, we believe, that it is generally 
coosiiiered innocent, although devoid of nutriment, and may be 
eaten when other vegetables are not allowed by the medical 
attendant It certainly ia a familiar dish at t^le, and with 
tnoet ftunilies is tliouglit indispensable in its season. 

To boil Greeni. — Under the general name of " greens" is 
comprised the succulent leaves of several vegetables, sucb as 
spioacli, beet, mustard, etc. They sliould be washed very 
cleao, and, if nut freshly gathered, ought to be soaked in salt 
and water for thirty minutes befoi^ being put in the pot. Boil 
ja a little water, with salt and salaratus added, to preserve 
Iheir colur. Take off the scum as it rises. When sufficiently 
euoked, they are to be drained, and seasoned with butter and 
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pepper, A hiinl-boiled egg. cut in slices, and laid dd the top 
of the dish, much improTes its appearance. 

SQ,U ASS.— CtKurUla meiopepo. 

This well known nnd highly esteemed Tcgetable is a mem- 
ber of the Cucurbila, or Gourd, family, some species of wbicli 
are very beautiful and are cultivated for ornament, while 
others are considered curiosities, on account of their immense 
size, and others are used for culioary purposes. The squash 
bas been thought the link which connects the melon and the 
pumpkin. It ie so much of a &Torite in thi? country, that it is 
geoMally raised in the Mtchen garden ; but, on account of the 
large space it occupies, as well as of its liabiUty to intermiK- 
ture with other vines, we advise that it be kept 'without tlie 
garden limits, whenever the cultivator has other ground at hia 
disposal The best varieties are — the Early Orange, — the 
Early Bash, — the Large Oreen Striped, — and the Antuain 
MarrotB. The Valparaiso, which somelimea attaina the weight 
of near one hundred pounds, is a t^ij escellent Mnd, and 
should be brought into general use. 

CoLTimB. — As the squash is quite senative to cold, and 
will notstaj-twellin spring, until the weather becomes fine, it is 
not advisable to plant the seed before the first week of May. 
It will flourish on any good soil, and requires much less care 
than the cucumber or melon. Ilie ground should be marked 
out for hills, at distances of six to ten feet apart each way, ac- 
cording Ui the variety cultivated. In maMng the hills, a hole 
is ta be dug foF each to the deptb of a few inches, filled with 
compost or rotten dung, and covered with three or four inches 
of loam, upon which half a dozen seeds are to be planted. At 
this rate, one ounce of seeA will plant from sixty to eighty 
or a hundred hills. Eeep the surface light and clean at all 
times, and draw a little soi! around the stems for their support. 
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l^ee vines ixe quite enough for a single liQl, and tlieir lead- 
ing elioots may be stopped, go aa to induce tlie speedy forma- 
tion of ftuitful lalOTaU. Fnr advice in regard to the attacks ot 
insects, v/a refer the reader (o our article on the " DEStaucrioH 
OF YEiatm." The equashes are fit for use, when ae large a9 a 
cocoa-nut, and eoatiuue in Eeaaon until tlie rind becumoB hard. 

TIbe. — No American needa tfl be told the value of the squash 
aana addition to the dinner table. Much of its esceUence, how- 
ever, depends upon the manner in wbicli it may be cooked, for 
some persons will eend it from the Mtdien so hard, or bo 
full of vater, that it ia scarcely fit 1« be eatec Many 
bousewives are accustomed to prepare it in the ebape ol 
pies, after tjie eame receipt us given fw tlie Puufkin. 

To boiL — If very young and tender, it may be boiled 
Thole ; but, otiienrise, should first be freed from its eeeda, 
pared, and cut into strips. When quite soft, it la to be 
mashed, drained, and then seasoned 'with cream or butter, 
pepper and salt. 

BTRAWBERKY.—Feagaria. 

This fruit has been aptly termed " the most delicious and the 
moat wholesome of all berries." It ia a native of tlie cold and 
temperate regions of bolh hemispheres, and is very exten- 
sively diffused, particularly in Europe and America. The 
root throws out many slender, creeping ahoota, which &^ten 
themselves to tbe ground at intervals, and form so many new 
stacks. Tlie leaves are each compoaed of tlu^e leaflets, sup- 
ported on a long footBtalk. After the season of flowering, the 
seed-recepla^le increases, acquires a pulpy and succulent con- 
sistence, and finally a red color when it has attained maturity. 
The name is said to have arisen from the ancient practice 0/ 
putting straw around Cue plants, for the purpose of keeping 
the berry free from dust and sand The botanical appellation 
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is derived from fragram, in allusion to tha deligLtfuI liiigrance 
of tlie well ripened fruit. 

It is notmanj years since it has been brought into general 
cultivation, and the course of treatment pursued in earlj- 
timea was about as imperfect, as the Dumber of varieties was 
limited. The poet Tusser, who wrote in 1557, says that the 
best plants were to be found " growing abroad, among thorns 
in the wood," and turns them over to the female members of a 
fcntly, as though unwoithy the attention of themea. Modern 
skill and tare, however, have brought the strawberry into hijfh 
repute. It now occupies a coDspJcuous position in most private 
gardens, while in some sections of the country it is extensively 
cultivated formatltet. One grower, in 1846, picked one hun- 
died and twenty-^ht bushels daily at the height of tlio sea- 
sisL Under proper management, it can be made very profit- 
able : instances are recorded of crops being at the rate of from 
$1000 to f 1600 per acre ; but the fair average product is prob- 
ably not far from $3B0, which is certa.nly a good return upon 
the investment. In fact, it is so productive and easy of culti- 
vation, that it is really a matter of wonder why so many fam- 
ilies are willing to be without it. 

In its wild or natural state, the plant produces " perfect " 
flowers, or such as cont^n both stamens and pistils — the male 
and female organs. When bruught under high culture, many 
varieties lose this character, and the flowers become what is 
called '■ imperfeht,* — tliat is, either the stamens, or the pistils, 
as the case may be, are impttfectty developed. Where the 
stamens are wonting, or so smatl and imperfect as to be inca- 
pable of fertilizing the pistils, the plant is termed " pistillate, 
or female." Where the pistils are defective, tlie plant is then 
known as a " alaminate, or male," variety. As a natural re- 
sult of this change, the berry eitlier does not set, or else it is 
of small size and little value. Gardeners, therefore, are accus- 
tomed to associate the two classes of plants, in order to secure 
t. a^ip. In Fig. 25 the staminate flower is indicated by tht 
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tetter a, and flie piatillafe flower by flie letter b. and tbe per- 
fect flower, ill whicli botli stamens and piatila are developed, 
by llie letter c. In Fig. 26 are represented portions of the flrst 
two, aa they appear in a microscope ; the stamens being 
marked a, and the pistils, b. The greai^st beitrers being pts- 
tillates, they are usually selected for tlie beds, a smaller num- 
ber of tbe less productive staminales being placed in the 
ueigbborbood to secure fertil ization. 

Fig. 35. 




We varieties hare become very numerous, and within a 
Bhort period many have been introduced lo the public, that 
are of peculiar excellence. Nevertheless, It is well understood 
that moat of the " seedlings " brought forward from time to 
tim^ -with higbiSoniidiQg names and finely-drawn descriptiooa 
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of t!]eir goD<l qualities, are of little or no value. Allied bj 
the published esperience of others, we venture io present tha 
following select list of the choicest kinds, — the class to which 
each belongs being designated, bj the letters for stamiaatcii 
and by Ihe letter p for pistillales. We enumerate— tbe Large 
Early Scarlet (s),— the Boston Pine (s),— -/foueji'j Seedliiiff (e), 
— Biirr'i Nea Pine (p), — and tbe Dundee (p). As with all 
fnuts, these yuietiea differ in quality according to climate, 
Beasoa, soil, exposure, etc. 

CoLTnaB, — Four filings appear to be essential to success in 
the cultivation of. the strawberry, viz, : a good aelection of va- 
rielies, — a fevorabie situation, — careful culture, — and a re- 
newal of the bed once in every three or four years. The 
labor, apart fronn the furmntioa of the bed, is but trifling, and 
ia, indeed, often over-estimated ; while tbe necessary annual 
outlay, ia of small actount in a garden of common dimensions. 
A moderate crop yields a rich reward for the expense incurred. 
When we see our own vines literally covered with fruit, 
tamping io tbe eye, and pleasant to the taste, we cannot but 
inquire how it happens, that a farmer, or a gardenfr, or any 
person in the country having a rod of spare ground, can bs 
without a plantaiion of strawberries. 

The situation of the bed ought always to be open, away 
from close fences, trees and buildings, so that the plants may 
not suffer from the want of light and air. To hare a succes 
iion of crops, one bed may lie towards the south, and a seconc 
have an inclination to the north. Where the soil is not nab 
urally of a suitnble character, it should be brought into that 
condition befbie the plants are set out. A good loam, light 
rather than heavy, deep, rich, and somewhat moist^ is un- 
doubtedly to be preferred. It needs to be friable so as to be 
easily worked, and yet not so light as to suffer from drought 
It would seem that a slight degree of moisture is indispensable 
to the Ml perfection of the fruit. Moreover, the soQ should 
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bo both d«ep add rich, that the roots may have plenty of room 
in which to extend Uieraselves, tc^ether with a good supply of 
food Eult«d to their vaats. To prepare .tlie ground foi a 
plantation in the best manner, we would recommend trench- 
ing and manuring it several months previously, taking care 
that the manure shall be well incorporateit. Instead of using 
common stable dung alone, we sliould rather apply it in con- 
nection with leaves, decayed wood, ashes, plaster, salt, or 
boueJust. It sometimes liappeoa that too large a supply of 
dung, causes a rank growth of vines, without a corresponding 
return of berries. 

After the ground has been properly dug, — all the Sumps 
being pulverized, and the surface raked smootli, — rows are to 
be struck out at diatanees of two, or two and a half, feet from 
each other. In our own garden, we should be willing to allow 
even more room, being under the impression that there is such 
fk thing as crowding the plants, and thereby injuring their 
productive powers. The months of April and May, or August 
and Septemher, are the proper seasons of the year for making 
nitw plantations. The first season is undoubtedly the best, 
because the newly-transplanled vines then require less atten- 
tion than they would in the heat of summer, and the first fair 






a twelvemonth earlier. 



t plants are the young, healtliy-looking runners 
from old stocks. They a^e to beset out at distances of twelve 
or eighteen inches in the rows, A hole is made by means of 
a small dibble, and before the root is inserted, it should be 
dipped in mod, a semi-fluid mass of dung and water, or even 
simple water, in order that the fresWy-stirred earth may ad- 
here to the fibres. We have already noticed the necessity of 
putting staminale plants in the immediate vicinity of the pis- 
tillates. Still, to prevent the first named from usurping the 
place of the latler, as by reason of their greater luxuriance 
they would be apt to do, the two classes must be kept dis- 
tinct, and only near enough togetier to secure fertilization, 
24 
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ThuB, every fifth or Bixtli ram may be of ataminates Biclviaivelj, 
and by keeping tlieir runners confined vitlun proper bounda, 
there will be no olianre of their crowding out the more val- 
nable pistElIates. Perliaps. our idea will be better understood 
by t3ie following diagram, in which the classes of the plants 
are designated by the letters s and p. 



Every root ouglit 1« be aet firmly, and when Ibe opera- 
tion is not followed by a sbower, the ground ought to be veil 
watered. It the season be autumn, the new beds require not 
a little attention, and the liberal application of water will be 
frequently necessaiy, until the roots become established. 
Wlienever practicable, transplanting ought to be performed in 
dull, damp weather. 

It will not be long before runners show tliemsclves, and 
instead of being allowed io roam over the bi:d at will, they 
must be tiained along the raws so as to form parallel lines of 
plants, with good, wide patlis between tbem. This system of 
culture is preferable to every other for many reasons, and 
principally on account of its bdng more convenient of access 
for weeding and gathering the fruit Light and air are freely 
admitted to (he leaves, while the roots have a large fora^ng 
ground beneath the unoccupied paths. The hoe must be 
often used, as well to Itecp the surface light and porous, as U> 
eradicate the young weeds before they have taken possession, 
A full grown weed in a strawberry bed, speaks but little in 
praise of the owner's industry, or skill in gardening. In severe 
hot wealber, the plants ought to be examined every day, 1« 
ascertiun whether tJiey be suffering from the want of moisture. 
This is particularly necessary where the sittialion is dry and 
in a warm exposure. But, in moat cases, frequent stirring of 
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Oie BOil will attract aufficient moisture from \he atniosphete 
Muldiing, or covering tlie surface with etraw or leaves, ia to 
be recommended, aa dieckijig evaporation, and preventing 
Ihe parching effects of drought. 

In the beginning of -winter, a covering of ]eavea, straw or 
any light litter should be given, to prevent injury from fiTjai 
When the land is not quite rich enough, this is a good time to 
dig a little compost into the paths, to keep the roots warm 
through the winter, and cause them to start thriftily in tlie 
spring. 

As soon as the weather becomes settled in March or April, 
the covering is to he removed, and the ground ought to be 
frequently stirred, until the flowers open. At tliis time, clean 
straw, sea-weed, or coarse hay, can be spread around the plants, 
for the purpose of protecUng the berries from sand ; tliis also 
is useful in keeping the soil moist, and, when decayed, it forms 
an excellent niannre. After the blossoms fall, the growing 
berries ought to be occasionally watered, in case the season 
prove dry. Throughout the summer and autumn, the runners 
are to be confined to the rows from whicli they start, unless 
new plants are wanted, when they may be permitted to root 
themselves in the paths. No room should be allowed a weed 
or a blade of grass. Tlie same course of management is to be 
pursued annually thereafter. 

A strawberry bed cannot be expected to remain in perfec- 
tion longer than four years, and to ensure a regular supply of 
fruit, it is advisable to mate a new plantation in every second 
year. There is, however, a plan of renewing the bed at the 
end of each season, whioli is simple, and answers a good pur- 
pose. The rows are about three feet apart, that tlie paths 
may he as wide as the spaces occupied by tlie plants. After 
the crop lias been gathered, the runners are allowed to strike 
themselves into the paths, which ViavB been previously enriched 
by manure when not sufficiently fertile. With a, little care, 
they will cover the ground very regularly. In the latter part 
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of summer, the old plants are to be spaded irfider, and Iha 
Bpacea wbjch they occupied are now to be used as pallia At 
tiie close of the next season, the process is to be repeated, and 
BO hencefortli until the land has become tked of tlie berrj, 
when the plantation may be remored to anotJier part of the 
garden. It will be observed that tJie stripe of land are every 
other season at rest, while their principal production, the old 
rinea, are dug under for the benefit of the roota 

tTse. — No reader needs to be told in what universal favor 
this luscious and wholesome fruit is held. Ic consists almost 
entirely of matter soluble in the stomach, an<i never grows add 
bj fermentation. Hence, it is found very nourishing, and maj 
not only be eaten with safety by invalids, but is furthermore 
known (o exercise a, healthful inQuence in many cases ot 
disease. The great Linnsus was cured of the gout by par- 
iaiing treely of strawberries. In fact, they disagree with but 
few constitutions. The flavor is equalled by the delightful 
pertiime which they exhale. Even the musehas sung of 
" A dish of ripe strawberries, smotLcred in cream." 
Eaten alone, or with sugar and cream, they are highly prized 
for the dessert ; and they are invaluable for pies, tarts, ices, 
jami^ and preserves. The juice, which has rather a subacid 
taste, is made into a cool, refreshing drink, known as ianaroise 
a la grecqwe, as well as into a very pleasant wme. 

Strawberry Frtt&nie. — The berries, after being hulled, are 
put in a large disli, in layers with au equal weight of fine 
white sugar,— a layer of froit being at the bottom of the dish. 
At the end of an hour, pour in a gill of cold water. Set the 
whole upon a moderate fire, which is to be increased from the 
tJme the juice runs freely until the syiup boils quite brisk. 
Let it boil for half an hour, then turn the sweelmeats into a 
disb, and before they are cold, put them into botti.s, which 
are to be seated light and kept in diy sand. 
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SttivAerry Jelly. — Bruise ilie ripe fruit, and let tlic juice 
run througb a flannel bag witbout pressure. To each pint ndd 
one pound of powdered wlilte sugar; and for every three 
pounds of Bugiir, add the bea,ten wliitc of an egg. In Ijoiling 
the ejrup, Ihe vessel Ebould always be taken from tlie Are 
wteii it b to be skimmed. The jelly is boiled enougli, when a 
little of it will drop in a. solid lump to the bottom of a tumbler 
of cold water. Keep in glasses, corered with clean paper. 

SWEET POTATO,— Convo/Was 6a(o(iH. 

A ciinTolvuIus, deriving its name from the agreeable sweet- 
ness of the root It ia beliered to be a native of the East 
Indies, although ascribed to many different oountriea by »ari- 
oua authors. Formerly, it was unported into England from 
Spain and the Canaries, and sold as a great delicacy, [t 
■was supposed fo have the power of restoring decayed vigor. 
It is aaid to be the polaln of Shakspeaie, and cotemporary 
wiitfira, as at the time he wrote, tiie common vegetable of 
that name was scarcely known in Europe, Thus FalslafF, in 
the " Jlerry Wives of Windsor," cries " Let the sky rain pota- 
toes, let itthundertotha tune of' Green Sleeves.' hail kissing- 
eomlits, and snow eringoas." The sweet potato is now culti- 
vated in all the warmer portions of the globe, where, owing to 
the fav<mtb1e influences of climate, it may be had on tlie t^ble 
for many mtmths. In this country, it is a great ^vorite with 
the people of the southern and middle stales, and large tracts 
are annually devoted to its production. The roots are large, 
fleshy, and spindle-shaped ; containing much sugar mixed with 
farina. The vines are herbaceous, taking root at iofervals ; 
while the leaves are smooth, and generally three-lobed. The 
varieties are numerous, but those cultivated at the south are 
much superior to our own northern kindt 

Cultuhk. — The best soil for the sweet potato plant is lighlj 
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drj, of rather a eandy character, mid in a warm situation. Jt 
should be prepared for planting, by being deeply dug ur 
ploughed, aud enriched by a liberal application of manure. AH 
the large cloda ought to be pulverized. The ground can Uren 
be laid into beds three feet wide, witli a very shallow drill 
through the middle of each, or marked out in hills, tlir^ feet 
apart each way. 

Where tlie seasoa is of eufUcient length, the seed potatoes 
maybe planted immediately in the beds prepared for their 
reception ; but, In northern cliniates, artiScial heat is necessary 
to procure early plants. In the latter case, the roots are to be 
split and placed about three or tour inches deep in the peril of a 
hot-bed, Eometime during tko latter part of sprii^. Tliis bed 
ia composed of good, warm dung, to the depth of twelve or fif- 
teen incliea, covered with eight indies of sandy loam. 'Where 
t|^e gardener is without aash-lights, he can shelter the bed 
with half a foot of litter, well pressed down, and protected 
from rain by a roof of old boards. The soil should be exam- 
ined every day, to ascertain whether the heat of the dung be 
loo great ; in which case, air must be admitted freely m all 
pleasant weather. The runners will show themselves in the 
course of a fortnight or tljree weeks, and the bed ought, during 
the process of sprouting, ta receive an occasional sprinkling of 
■water. When three inches high above the surface, they are of 
the right size for removal t« the open ground. In taking diem 
op, place the left hand on the potato, to keep it from moving, 
and draw them, one by one, with the right hand. If they be 
planted in drills, they should be set about nine or ten inches 
■sunder; but) if in hills, two plants must be allotted to each. 
The operation is most succiessful, when performed at evenii^, 
or in damp, cloudy weather ; and, in a dry time, frequent ap- 
plications of water, until tlie roots have taken hold firmly, will 
be found of great advantage. THie potatoes iu the bed will 
Doatinue throwing up sprouts, for as much as three or ibur 
weeks. 
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liVbere tba cliooate is so luild as to render forcing necd- 
leea, the Eplit potatoes are, in early epriiig, placed ia tliu open 
ground, at similar distances. It is found better to split large po- 
tatoes, tbia to plant small ones luioiit. The covering of soil is 
to be near two inches deep, and rather hollowed upon the top. 
eo as to catch the rain. 

The bed ought to be carefully cultirated, particularly io 
(he earl; part of the season. The roots must liave plenty i^f 
light and warmth during Uieir 'young growth ; and. after tliey 
become well established, the soil is to be drawn up around 
tbem by means of the boe, but not so as to foiiu a ridge to turn 
off the rain. It is recornmenilod that, when t)ie rlites attach, 
fljeniselves to the ground, they be forcibly torn up, by slipping 
a rake-handle, or other long stick, under them, and ranging it 
gradually. This will throw the vigor of the runners into the 

The crop is fit for harvesting, when the tops decay. Keep- 
ing the roots through the winter is usually found a difficult 
matter. The best plan is to dry tjjem in 9ie sun, nnlil their 
moisture is cvaporaled, then to swe.it tbeoi in heap^ previous 
to being packed in dry sand. We know of some northern cul- 
tivators, who even take the trouble to wrap eadi rodt iu a 
piece of paper, before puttoig it in tlie barrel. Probably, the 
moat suitable place for the barrel or bin is a dry cellar, which 
iBperftoliy free from frost. In order to ensure success, it seems 
to be necessary to keep the potatoes from frosl, dampness, 
light and aJr. Sometimes, the crop is placed in heaps, five or 
six feet high, built upon a dry situation in the field. A tounja.- 
liou is made of cornstalks or brush, and the heap is covered 
villi the same, and with a footof cartli upon tlie outside. The 
top should be sheltered from rain, by a roof of boards ; and 
there ought to be a ditcli arOund the heap, to prevent any 
water getting to the interior. A bole in the top, partially 
dosed with straw, gives the healed air a chance to escape. 

For teed, — the i-oots must be taken very carefully from tba 
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ground, as llie lenst bruise engenderg decay. They are to be 
packed In leaver or sand, whicb linre been eKpused U> the in- 
fiuencH of the bud or a fire uutil perfectly dry, nod tlien etori^ 
iQ a room where no injury ia to be apprehended from the cold. 

Use.— The peculiar, agreeable flavor of the root iiaa long 
rendered it a favorite at the table. It is called eaay of diges- 
tion, wholesome and nutritious. Containing more saccharine 
matter tban tlie potato, it is better liked by rnoft people. It is 
not 80 good when boiled as wlien baked, a fact tbat will be 
readily admitted by those who try it both ways. - It also ma^ee 
an escellent bread, for which consult the receipt on page SS9. 
The young, tender vines are by some persona esteemed aa a 

Swsel Potato Pie. — Boil the potatoes very soft ; then peel 
and mash them. To every quarter of a pound, put one quart 
of milk, three tableapoonfula of butter, four beaten eggs, to- 
getherwith sugar and nutmeg to the taste. It will be much 
improved by the additiooiof a glass of wine. 

Swiss Chaed.— See BEET. 
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bitter taste, together with a powerful, aromatic odor, which 
are agreeable to some jiersons. The Curled4eamd variety is 
about the only one cultivated tor culinary purposes. 

CuLrtraK.— Il ia propagated in apring by seed, rooted slips 
or divisions of the roots. Tlie plants should stand fi-om twelve 
to eighteen inches asunder. The best soil is one of a dry, 
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^it and modarately fertile chai'aclor, in an open eituation. 
It J9 Bometimes necBseary to water a new plantatioD, ivlien 
drj weaker Bucoeeds. Tba ground ia to be fiequently stirred, 
luid all upstart ireeds are to be eradicated. Culting down 
the large stalks will encourage a growth of young leaves. In 
autumn, the decayed brauchsB should be removed, and a little 
good loam spread over the bed. 

Use.— Tansy is now but little regarded bj the herb-doc- 
tor, alUiougb formerly IlioughE highly of for its virtues as a 
stimulant and carminative. Tlie young leaves are BOmetimea, 
Hiougli not frequently, shredded to color and Qavor puddiogs, 



TARRAGOIf.— Jrieniisiu dracuneului. 

A perennial, originally from the northern part of Asia. It 
tvas brought to Ensland in I618 and has there obtained the 
name of Drag t. It has fra^ra t m 11 d o- 
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Use. — III Persia it haa long been cuetomary to use the 
JesTes of tarragon to create an sppedte. Together with the 
young iops, tliej ore put in ealads to correct tlie coMness oi 
other herbs, in pickles, and in vinegar for fisli-sauce. They 
are also eaten with beofiteaks, served up with horde-radhih. 
They are m the bast stata (o be diied far winter use, in July 
and August. The superior yiriKgar otMaille, in France, owes 
iiH flavor to this plant. 

THYME.— Thymus viUffaria. 

An evei^uen shrub, originally from southern Europe. It 
Jiaa a strong, penetrating odor, togetlier with a sharp, pungent 
taste. Its name is derived from the Greek word for courage, in 
allu^on tj) its supposed qualities for reviving the strength and 
cheering tbe spirits. On account of ita fragrance, it was for- 
merly used in sacriflcJng. The varieties are, — tbe Narroa- 
leaved, — tJia Broad-leaiied, — and the Varie^aled ;■ — the last of 
which is grown almost wboUy on account of its ornamental 
appearance. 

Ci"LTCEE.— Tlio best soil ia one that is poor, light and 
warm, in a free, open exposure. Plants are obtained either 
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it should be done, if possible, on a damp, cloudy day. In dry 
weather, the surface of the seed bed ought to be gently 
pressed by the spade or board, and tlie rooted slips must re- 
ceive an occasiimal sprinkling until they become well estab* 
iished. 

When the seedling? are one or two inches above tbe ground, 
they are lu be thinued to distances of sis inches in llie drill, aad 
tliose pulled can be set out in another place, where they will 
take a good start, if kept moist The ground should at all 
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times be cleim and liglit. In anturan, (lie decayed branches 
are Ut be removed, and tlie Biools covered with a little mold. 
For teed, — the stalks must be permitted to flower. Cut 
ihe sUlks before the rain has an ojjportunity to wash out the 
seed, and dry Uium in the shade. 

ITsK. — Owing to their aromatic qualities, the young leares 
imd tops are valued for seasoning soups, sauces and other 
culioary preparations. An infusion is Bxcellent as a tonic for 
the stomach, and as a cure for the headaehe. Iliey are pre- 
serred for winter use, by being out when file flowers liave 
just opened, in June or July, and dried before the fire, to be 
powdered and kept i[i tight bottles. The whole plant yields 
Hu essential oil, which !s highly charged with camphor, 

TOMATO. — Solantatt lycopertitwn. 

One of the most mteresdng £icts in the liistory of tJiis 
vegetable, is its sudden rise in public tavor in thfs country. 
It was formerly known as the Love Apple, and cultivated in 
the flower garden fur its ornamental appearance, the fruit 
being by some persons considered poisonous. Wittiio a very 
few years, however, it has attained a high reputation among 
esculents, and, in the neighborhood of rities, lar^e tielda are 
annually devoted to its production for market It belongs to 
the same genus as the potato and the egg-plant. It was in 
ti^duced into Europe from. South America in the year 1696, 
and derived the name of tomato from the Portuguese. The 
plant is an annual of rank growth, the leaves somewhat re- 
sembling those of the potato, hut the flowers are yellow, while 
the fruit is about the size of a small apple, witli an add flavor 
that is quite disagreeable ti" those unaccustomed to it. The 
principal varieties have received theff names from the pecu- 
liar shape and color of their fruit, viz : — the Large Red, — the 
Large Tellowt, — the Pearishaped, — and Uie CherTy-shaped, — 
the last two of vrbich are mestly tuiad for pickling purposee 
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CtTiTCER— As -with every otber cjioice vcgolatL-, die £rat 
lapplj of knvatoes Id the season CDmmaarU an umisually liigh 
price, nnii aflbrds a, good profit It is, therefore, an object 
with market gardeners to liring tlie first crop to maturity as 
aooQ as poasiblfl. To other cultivators tbia elioulU be not lesa 
desirable, because early vegetable!! are highly prized iu oil 
kitcliens, and must certainly reduce the expense of living. 

In order to oblain early plants, many small cultivators are 
In llie habit of sowing tiie seed, aoniawbera about the last of 
March, in boxes which are to be placed in the windows of a 
warm room. When the weatJier becomes mild and pleasant, 
the seedlings will liave attained a suitable height for removal 
to the garden, where they ought to be protected during nights 
and cool days until they are aocuetomed to the change of situ- 

But those persons wlio are supplied with the necessary 
ooDvenienoes, will finJ it most for Ihrir interest to mate use 
of a gentle hot-bed. The heat should not be violent, and the 
covering of mold may be about six inches in depth. Thu 
■eed — one ounce of wliieh is considered sufficient for from 
three to four thousand plants.— is sown quite early in spring, 
thinly, and covered one third of an inch deep. As soon as 
the plants are two inches high, they must be properly thinned, 
or they will be injured by stwiding too close together. For 
tliis first thinning, the right distance is near three indies apai'i 
Those which are drawn oaji be set in a similar bed, to be wa- 
tered and shaded until well rooted. 

The cultivatnr mu°t be careful to admit air freely to his 
seedling under glass during all pleasant weather. The ob- 
servance of Ibis iu1o seems to bo indispensable toa successM 
result, for, when confined in a warm atmosphere withoot a 
free droulation ol air, they soon become spindling and weak. 
It being desirable to remove them to the open ground, with- 
oot doing the roots any more injur} than Is unavoidable, it is a 
good plan to put some of those which are most advanced into 
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pote, to be kept in tlie frame until May, and then set oui witb 
balls of earUi attaclied. This single tiling maj make a dif- 
ierence of eeveral days in the maturity of the crup, — a cir- 
cumataQce by no meana to be overlooked. 

At thu latter part of April, or the begiunlng of May, ac- 
wjrdiog to the character of the season, the most forward pianla 
are to be placed in a border, slieltereii from cold winds and 
having the full influence of the sun. The most suitable soil is 
one that is rich, light, easily worked, and neither wet nor dry. 
When the border is not Eufiiciently rich, it will be well to set 
the plants in holes, which have been filled with good com- 
post. They should stand about three feet apart, atid, if pos- 
sible, against the south side of a feoce or treliis. They are to 
be gradually hardened, and during all inclement weather, as 
well as during cold nights, must ba screened by hand-glasses, 
small bosea or flower pots. Shade niay be necessary at noon- 
day, until they appear well established. Careful attention will, 
be required to prevent loss of vigor by the change of aituatiun.. 

The seed fur the main crop is to be sown as soon as tlie. 
weather becomes settled in April or jUay. It should be got 
into the ground as early in the season as may seem prudent, 
because there is some danger of the crop being overtaken by 
frost in tiia following autumn. Make the bed in a warm bur- 
der, and transplant m tho latter part of May. 

The duties of the cultivator are simple and easy of a.p- 
plication. Hemusthastenthegrowthof the plants by all mciuisi 
in his power. The surface aoil is to be stirred frequently witli, 
the hoe, and a little drawn up to the stems for their support,. 
Where the branobes are not kept erect by being trained upiini 
the fence or trellis, it is usual to put brushwood aroimd Oiem. 
Ibt the same purpose. Coveting the ground mtb refuse straw 
OT litter, is found beneficial as checking evaporation, pre- 
Tenting injury from drought, and keeping tie fruit clean. It 
is a good plan to cut oft the tops of the stems, not long after 
the blossoma fall, which acceleratea tbe ripening of the crop 
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Some ppTsons are in the habil of pnlling up t!ie plants when 
:frost ia expected, and either hanging tJiem in a dry, airy npsrt- 
jnent,or laving them in an empty liot-bed frame, -witli the 

glass kept close. By bo doiog, tlie eeason of tlie fruit can be 
■still further extended. 

For seed, — some of the mo3t forward fruit is to be left 
.on the bushes until it becomes perfectly ripe. Then tlio seed 
^j^ to be washed from the berry, and after being dried, put 
.away in paper bags. 

UsH,- — Perhaps no fruit or vegetable described in this Tol- 
lume, is prepared in Bucli a vanety of ways as tlie tomato 
When green, it is made into pickles and sauces ; and, when 
iripe, into soups, stews and eauces ; besides being picliled, pre- 
served, roasted, and made into cataup. Hut, it is said, that 
compared with the Italians, we have little' idea of the many 
■forms in which it can be brought to the table. We have 
iroom for only a few reeeipta. 

To cook. — If the tomatoes are not quite ripe, dipping them 
linto hot water will loosen their skins so that they may be 
.eaaly peeled. Put them in a stew pan, together with a table- 
■spodnful of water, in case they are not very juicy. Add a 
iittle butter and salt, and stew the whole for half an hour. 

Another way, — is to put Ihem in a deep dish, with layera of 
tread crumbs or powdered crackers, being well seasoned with 
»alt, pepper, nutmeg, and sugar. The top layer should be of 
'Crumbs Bake tor half an hour. 

Toinala Omelette. — Take a stew pan, and melt a piece of 
butter the eize of a nutmeg. Mince up an onion very fine, 
and fry it quite brown. Add tan peeled tomatoes, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and stir them until cooked to n soft pulp 
Then stir m four beaten eggs, until the underside of the mass 
becomes brown. Lay a plate on top, turn the pan upside 
down, and the omelette is rea<!y for tlie table. 

Totiuito Marmalade. — Gather fuU^rown ioniatoea wnen 
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quite graeD. Slew ILem unlil soft, ■when tliey are to be 
tubbed tliTougb & sieve, again put over the fire, and eeasoned 
bigUy with pepper, salt, and powdered cloves. Let tbe pulp 
stew until it beuomeH very thick. It will Uieu keep well, and 
be excellent for seaaoning gravies. 

7'omato Coimp. — To one quart of ripe tomatoes, put two 
tablespooofuls of salt, two fablespoonfuls of black pepper, two 
fablespoonfula of good mualard, a half-tablespounful of all- 
Bpice, and three red peppers ground fine. Simmer the wbole 
togetlier wilh a pint of vmegar, in a tin vessel, slowly for 
three hours. Strain Hirough a sieve. Bottle and cork tight 
The later in the season it is made, the better it will keep. 

To preserve for tcinler iwe. — Put perfeotly-ripa fruit in a 
stone pot, or a glazed earthen jar, and cover them witli salt 
aad water sfrong enough to bear an egg. Before being 
cooked, they ought to be soaked in fresh water for several hours. 

Another receipt, — Scald the ripe fruit, wliich should be of 
Biuall fiize, and, afler the skina ore removed, squeeze them 
slightly. Spread them on earthen dishes, which are to be 
placed in a brick oven after tlie bread has been taken ont, and 
let them remain there until the next morning. Then put thffln 
in bags, and keep them in a dry place. The tomatoes are in 
the best condition for preserving, in the months of July and 
August. Before being cooked, soak them in fresh water for a 
few hours. 

To pretenw Tomatoes, — For the sake of variety, we append 
a poetical receipt for preserving tomatoes, furaislied to the 
' American Agricultunst," by some fair reader :— 

" Six pounds of tomatoes first carefully wipe. 
Hot flijted, nor green, but round, ruddy and ripe ; 
Afler scalding, and peeling, and rinsing them nice — 
With dext'rous fingers 'tis done in a trice — 
Add three pounds of sugar, (Orleans will suit,) 
In layers alternate of sugar luid fruit. 
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In a deep eartlien dish, let them istand for a night. 

Allowing tlie EugHr luid juice to unite. 

Boil tlia sjrup, neit day, in a very dean kettle, 

(Not iron, — but copper, zinc, brass, or bell metal,) 

Which having well skimmed, 'till you think 'twill eofiicet 

Throw in the tomatoes, first adding some spice — 

Cloves, chmamor, mace, or mhate'er you like l>esl, — 

'Twill add to the flavor, and gire them a zest. 

Bail slowly together, until they begin 

To shriut at the sides, and appear to tali in ; 

TTieQ take them up lightly, and lay them to cool, 

Stitl boiling tbe s^rup, according to rule, 

Until it is perfectly cleur and translucent — 

Your skill will direct you, or else there's no use in't. 

Then int« the jara, where the truit is placed proper, 

Ponr boiling, the syrup, direct from the copper. 

After standmg till cold, dip some paper in brandy. 

Or rum, or in whiskey, if that be more handy ; 

Lay it over tJie fruit with attention and care, 

And run on mutton suet to keep out the air ; 

Then tie a strong paper well over the top, — 

And, ' now that I think on't, the etoiy may stop.' 

If youll follow tlieae rules, your preserves never fear. 

Will keep in good order till this time next year." 

TREE 0S10S.—Alli«m prdi/erwn. 

Tliis hardy perennial epedes of the onion family is some- 
times called the Canada Onion, because it is much cultivated 
in cold coimlriea where the other kjnda do not flourish well. 
Small bulbs are produced at the top of the stalks, — hence its 
name. Propagation is effteted by planting the ofEiels of old 
roots in spring or autumn, or the top bulbs in tho middle o{ 
spring. Tiiey should be eet about six inches apart, in lows 
that are one foot distant from each otlier, Tbe only care re- 
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qui'ted, is to keep the ground well tilled, and to support the 
Etems L; sCake:9. Tbe bulbs are to be gathered 'wheu the tops 
decaf, dried in a sliady place, and preserved la a dry, cool 
aparcmeDt 

TURNIP.— Brosjicd rapa. 

Little 19 known of the Listory of this valuable plant. Its 
origin appears uncertain, but the ciioicest Englisli varieties, from 
Ttbich our own are descended, were brought from Hanovor. 
For ciiUiiiiry purposes it has been prized from the earUest pe- 
riods, long before it was considered important in an agricultural 
point of view. Columella recommends its extensive cnltira- 
iion, because that portion of the crop not wanted for the table, 
■will be greedily eaten by the farm-cattJe. At the present day, 
however, its merits are generally acknowledged, and in some 
countries it occupies a conspicuous position in every sjstcm of 
husbandry. It must be yet fresh in ourmiads, how, in the re- 
c^t dcnj-th in Ireland, Uie people placed their whole trust upon 
the success of the turnip crop. The varieties are numerous ; 
but tlie best are Uiose known as— the White iJuieA— the Rsdr 
(op— the Early Garden S^nc,— the White Flat,-—\hB YeHeie 
IMch, — the Yelloui Aberdeen — and the Improved Swediih. 

CuLTUEK.— Experience has proved the best soil to be one 
ofa light cliaracter, such as a sand or gravel mixed with loam. 
On land of this description tlie roots will be found sweet and 
well flavored. It should be rich, — capable of yielding abund- 
itQtly, and yet not so rank as ta injure the quality of the pro- 
duct Guano, bone-dusli ashes, gypsum and salt, are consid- 
end excellent manures. 

The first scfwiiig ought to be made in March or April, soon 

ftfler the frost is out of the ground, and in a warm, sheltered 

bcHiler. Pur this early crop, tlie best varieties are the While 

Dulek and the Bed^op. The Iiiiproeed SaediaU sliould be sown 

85' 
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about tbe la?t of July, and the ctlier kinds eoinelimc iluring 
August The latter part of the month is the beat for the win- 
ter and spring supplies. 

Sowing is best perfoiTQed in damp, cloudy weather, imme- 
diatelj before a ehower. The soil should be freshly dug, and 
rakeil smooth upon the surface. The seed — one ounce being 
BufEcient fortivoliundredequare feet, — is lobe dropped thinly 
in drills, one foot apart, and half an inch deep. To avoid 
■wasting it, some persona are in the habit of nrixirig; it i^ith dry 
sand, which secures a more regular distribution. Many differ- 
ent mefhoda of protecting the young plants against the ravages 
of insects, have been proposed. It is recommended to press or 
roll the surface unmediately after sowing, wlitn performed in 
dry weather. — to soak the seed in some liquid tliat will not 
only accelerate the growth of the germ, but also impart a dis- 
agreeable taste to the first leaves. — to put ashes, lime, faster, 
bone-duat, charcoal or poudrette, in the drill with the seed, — 
or to burn a quantity of light brush upon the bed liefore sow- 
ing. Wntering the ground at evenuig will biing up the plants 
ill a few hours' time, aod where danger is apprehended, it is 
advisable to sprinkle them, when moist, with ashes, plaster, 
soot, or anything calculated to disgust the nostrils of the de- 
ttroyers. Should all these precautions ^1, the gardener musl 
not despurat seeing the tender leaves entirely cut of^ but sow 
again and again until his efforts are crowned with success. 

When the plants have the rough leaves about an inch in 
b-eadlh, they should be thinned out to distances of three or 
four inches in the diiU. Ae soon as they appear perfectly well 
established, every other one ia to be drawn, leaving the bulbs 
six or eight inches apart, so that they may hare plenty of apace 
to acquire a good eiie. .The ground ought to he frequently 
stirred, but not drawn up around the roots. About the middle 
of antumn, when frost is eipected, the bulbs for winter and 
spring use are to be taken up and stored. The leaves should 
be cut off within an inch of the crown, and the roots are then 
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lobe put in a dry callar, or piled JQ the open field, with a cov- 
ering of alraw and earth. When properly managed, they will 
rBfa,in Iheu- treshness tliroughout ilie winter, and prove excel- 
lent for the table in the aocceedinj spring. 

J^or seed. — Some of the beat-shaped and medium-ailed 
Toota ehould be set out, in Marcli or April, in rows eighteen 
inches apart each way. The stalka are to be supported by 
being tied to stakes, and, as Boon aa the seed becomes hard, to 
be cut and l^d in a shed to drv. It will there ripen without 
being: wasted, anit can at any time be beaten out bj means of a 
Email stick. That which ia freah germiaatea moat readily. 

Usa — The tender tops, gathered in spring, make a very 
good diah of greens. The roots are considered a nutritious and 
wholesome esculsnt, although difficult of digestion in some 
BtomaclLs. Owing to tlie acaircity of grain in England many 
years tavce, the poor people made bread of equal proportions 
of wheat flour and boiled tuniipB. Bi common cookery, they 
are generally boiled plain. When tender, they are dramed, 
mashad, and seasoned with butter, pepper and salt. They are 
also put in soupa and stews. The syrup, extracted by baking, 
and mixed with honey, is excellent for coughs, hoarseness, and 
complaints of a Mndred nature. 

Vegetable O^^TSS.—See SALSIFY. 

WATER ORESS.— SiaymSrium naiturlium. 

"Eat cress and learn more wit," says an ancient proverb. 
It would seem that the plant once had a high reputation for 
its cordial and stimulating qualities, b^ng thought to invigor- 
ate persona of a cold, phlegmatic dispositjon, and to quicken 
the understanding. Although its medidnal vu-tuea are now 
Tated much leas, it haa became a favorite vegetable in Euroiw 
tad some parts of this country. It is grown in immense 
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qoartitiea for the London marlieta, and is in considerable de- 
mand at iJie markets of Nev-Yorl; and Philadelphia. 

CuLTUKK. — Tlie wate -c ess beat plea ed w h a dear 
moderatelj-awitt Btrean one and a half 1 es deep and 
having a eandj or gia* elly buttum llie nea er he s earn 
may be its source, the more EuccessTul iv 11 be the plaats- 
"Wliere tlie bottom ia na urally of mud t slio Id be co e ed 
■Bith gravel. Tlie plants a e Bomet mes tl own on the sur 
fiice, when the seed will tall to the bottom, and germinate. At 
other times, tliey are set in rows parallel with the course o{ 
the stream, and according to its depth, the rowa will be from 
dghteen inches to three feet apart. Again, cress is cultivated 
on low ground, which can be irrigated at pleasure. The bed 
ia deeply dug with the spade, and, in spring or autumn, as 
most convenient laid out into shallow trenches. The planla 
are set in these trenches six iiicbea, asunder, and must be 
plentifully supplied wiUi water at all times dating their 
growth. 

Use. — Watercress is well known as an anti-aoorbuljc, and 
is generally considered a purifier of the blood The warm, 
pungent taste of the leaves renders them a favorite for early 
spring salads. We arc surprised that the plant is not more 
eitenaively cultivated. 

WATEIt-MELON.— CBcuriite citrullus. 

Upper Egypt, BoMiara and the island of Cyproa, are tJie 
counli'iea most distinguished for the culture of this iruit It is 
there brought to great perfection, and ia highly esteemed fur 
its sweet, succulent fiesh, and gmtefully cool juice. It is justly 
pronounced one of the roost dehcious relreshraentB that na- 
ture, amidst her constant attention to the wants of man, af- 
fords in the season of violent heat Dr. E. D. Clark, m bitl 
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Abtiohoee : its deacnption, varieties aad culture, 35 ; iise, SS. 

, Jenisalem: Bee Jerusalem ATticlioke. 

AsPAttAGHs; its Matocy, description and Tarieties, 89; oultura, 

80 ; use, 98. 
Adihok'3 Gabden: descripfion of, 21, 

Balh: ita description, culture and use, 91. 

Basii,: its deacriplion and culture. 98 ; use, 99. 

Bean:— the Dwarf, ita vaneljes, 99; and culture, 100;— tba 

Pole, tbeir varieties, 101 ; and culture, 102 ; use, 108. 
Beit: its history, yarieties and culture, 105 ; use, 107. 
Boeaoe: its description, culture and use, lOS. 
BoBECOLB : its description, 1 08 ; sub-varieties, culture aud use, 

Bkocoou : its descriplioQ, Bub-varielies and culiure,110; use, 

112. 
BttUBSHLa-SpEODTS ; its description, culture and use, 113. 
BnBNBT : its description and culture, 114 ; use. 115. 

Cabbage: ita liistorj. descriptiou, aud sub-varieties. 115; cul' 

trsre. Iia:nse. 121. 
Cafsiohm, see Pepper. 

C«anooH : its history, desotiptoon and culture, 132 ; use, 123. 
Caekot: itsMstory, 123; varieties and culture, 124 ; use,123 
OADLiFLOWEa ; its description, subvarieties aud culture, 127 ; 

use, ISO. 
Celeeiac : its description, culture and nse, !31. 
CKLKaT: its history, variefies and culture, 132; use, 136. 
Chebvii, : its description and culture, 136 ; use, 137. 
UaivE! its description and culture, 187 ; use, 138. 
CisTEas, the, 23--26. 
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CoiJi Frame, the, 77. 

CoKs, Inman; see Indinn Com. 

CoBN S.VE.AD ; its description and culture, 138 ; use, 139, 

Causa ; its history and culture, 189 ; ase, 140. 

CaK3S, IwDiiK, Bee Indian Cr^as, 

, Water, eee Water Cress. 

Cucumbee; its iiiitorj, 140 ; varieties and culture. 111 ; 
1*8. 

N with the Hoe, 69. 
rr ; its histury and description, 149 ; varieties and 



DionoNABT of Vegetables. Fruits and Medicinal Herbs, 8B. 
Dill : its description and bistorv, 1S4 ; culture and use, ISfi. 

Eaelt Plants for Spring Use, 76. 

Ego-Plant ; its history, ISfi ; varieties and culture, 1B6 ; us^ 

157. 
Ehclosuse of the Oarden, 19. 

Endive: itshistOTj, Tarietiesand culture, 168 ; use, 160. 
EscALOT, or Escliidot, see Sltallut. 
ExtosUBE of the Garden, 14. 

Fennkl ; its description and culture, Ifll ; use, 162. 

FBPnctrs, see Com Salad. 

FoBciKQ-Pit, tlie: its appearance and advantages, 28. 

FottoiKG Vegetation, 78. 

FOBMiiion of the KiMhen Garden, llr^t. 

Gardenins, beneficial influences of, 8. 

Oaelio : its iiistory and description, 162 ; culture and use, 168. 

GEHEau. Management of the Kitchen Garden, 38-84. 

Goosebsbrt : its history, description and varietieg, 164; cul- 
ture, 165; use, 167, 

GaiTE: its history, 168; value and varieties, 169; culture, 
nO; use, 170 
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HoEiMG, objects of, SO. 

Hof; its biatoty, 116; description.m; culture,178; u?e, 180. 

Hoksk-Badish ; its description andcultura, ISl ; use, IBS. 

HoETicDLruEAL PuTsuits, B. gTOwiiig taste for. 5. 

HoT-BsD, the, 80, 

Evssop ; its description and culture, 183 ; use, 1S4. 

iMPLBtcENTs for the Gardener, 27-37. 

Ikdiak Cobk ; its dasoription, 184 ; yarieiies and culture, 186 ; 

use, 187. 
Indian Ckess : ita Mstoiy, description and culture, 1 88 ; use, 

189. 
Inskcib injurious lo Garden Crops, 86. 
Intkbsal ArrangcmeQls of the Garden, 20. 
iNTftonoonoN, 5-13. 

Jkeds4lem Abtichokk: its history and description, 189; cul- 



Kale, see Bore/xHf and Sea-Kah. 

KiDSET Bean, 99. 

KrrcHEN Gabden ; ila value, 5-13 ; formation, 14-37. 

Labob, a Programme o£ 41. 

- — — , the dignity and necessity of, 7. 

Lamb'b Lettdok, see Com iSalad. 

Latendbb; its liiatory, description, and culture, 191 ; uie, 192. 

Lkkk; itshiotory, dascription anilTariBtias, 193; culture, 193 ; 

use, 194. 
Ikitdck ; ita history and description, !94 ; culture, 19B ; use, 

198. 
Love Apfle, see Tomalo. 
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MatiUseb necessary fur fLe Soil, 4S ; different kinds for Gar- 

dea uEie, 48. 
Mariqolui its description, culture and use, 199. 
Mabjobax : it3 desciiption and culture, SOO ; use, SOI. 
Mahbb Oardena at PaiiB, 24. 
Melon: its liietoiy, description and varieties, 201; culture, 

202 ; use, 206. 
Melos, Wateb, see Water Melen. 
Mint: ifs description, 206 ; spociea, culture and use, 20T. 
Unsmtoou: its description and culture, 208 ; use, 210. 
Mustaud: its description and historj, 211 ; culture, 212; nse, 

213. 

Nastuetiuh Bee Indian Cress. 

New Zkalahd Spinach : its description and culture, 213 ; use, 
2U. 

Okha: its histurj and description, 214; culture and ase, 21S. 
Okion: itshialorjand description,216; Ta/ieties and Culture, 

217 1 use, 220. 
Onion, Potato, see Potato Onion. 
Onion, Tbee, see 3V« Onion. 

Parsiei : its description, varieties and culture, 22 1 ; use, 22''. 

Pabsnif ; its description and culture, 223 ; use, 225. 

Pea: its history, 226; varieties and culture, 226 ; use, 230, 

Pennteotal, see Mint. 

pEFPEa: its description and culture, 231 ; use, 232. 

Peppkkmint, see Mint. 

PiK-PuKT, see Jihtibarb. 

PoMPioN, see Pianpiitt, 

PoTJI*BiooLD,Eee Marigold 

Potato: its history, 232; varieties, 233: culture, 284; dii 

eaara, 237 ; use, 238. 
Potato, Sweet, see Swteel Potato. 
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:?e: iis d^criptioo, 241 ; varieties and culture, 242 ; "aee, 



Radish; its bistarj', deacriptioD and varieties, S44: culture, 

245; use, 247, 
Sain, TodicAtioiis of, C2. 
Easpberbt : its description and varieties, S^'I ; culture, 24S ; 

use, 250. 
Rhcb*b.e : its descriptioi 
GosGUAKV : ila descripti 
EaTATioN of crops, BO. 
Rob; itsdescriplnju, culture and use, 256. 

Saqs ; its description and culture, 256 ; use, 257. 

Sitsirr ; its deacriptJon imd culture, 268 ; use, 2B9, 

Satobi : its description and culture, 2G0 ; use, 260. 

^OBzONEBjl; its description and culture, 260; use, 261. 

Sea-Kale : its liislorj, description, and culture, 261 -, use, 264, 

Sea-KalC Beet, 105. 

Seed, selectiMi o^ for sowing', 54 ; steeping, 58; saving, 73. 

Shailcw ; its history, description and culture, 266 ; use, 2ii6. 

Sheltee, upon tlie north and west sides, advantagea of, 13. 

StroATioN of the Garden, 14. 

Size and siiapeofllie Garden, 18. 

Seibeet: ila history and description, 266; culture and use, 

267. 
Sou. of the Garden, 16 ; how it may be improTed, 17 ; depth 

and mellowness necessary, 42. 
SoKBEL : its description, 267 ; culture and use, 2&8. 
Sowizjo. 66. 
Sfadinq, 46. 
Spgab-himt, see Mint. 
26* 
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Sn^Acn: its(Ie9cnpUoii,26S; varieties aud culture, 269; OMt 

271. 
SrciACH, New Zealand; see New Zealand SpinarJi. 
Sqitash: its de3eriptLaii,Tarietiea and culture, 2'IS; use, ST 3. 
Stbawbehbt, its deacription, 213. 
Sweet Maejoham, eee Marjoram. 

Sweet Potato: its description and culture, 381 ; use, S 84 
Swiss Chaed, see Beet. 

Tansy : culture, 284; use, 285. 

Tabiaoos ; culture, 286 ; use, 286. 

Thousahd-headed Cabbage, see BrwiaeU-SpTOKla. 

Thyme ; its description, varieties and culture, 386 ; use, 3St. 

Tiui:, ^e employment of, 38. 

Tomato: its history, description and varieties, 287; culture 

Tool House and its Contents, 27. 

Trabsflantino, when eoid how performed, 69. 

Tbek Osion : its description and culture, 202. 

Tbenchino the Soil, 44. 

TuEtur-KOOTED Celkbt, bcc Celenac 

TuasiF : ils history, variety and culture, 293 ; use, 296. 

Veoetable Ovsteh, see Salai/ti. 
Vkskin, the Eeslruetion of, 63. 
Tine, see Grape. 
VlTAiiTY of Seeds, 76. 

"Water Cee3s: its description, 296 ; culture and use, 396. 
Waterisq Plants, its value, 33, 11 ; cautions to be olaervpd, 

24, 72 ; jiow and when to be done, 2S, 72. 
■Wateb Melon: its description, 296; Tarieties and culture, 

297; use, 298 
WisTEB Mabjobam, sec Marjoram. 

'ts description, 298 ; culture and use, 299. 
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